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A SWEET LITTLE CHERUB. 


(See IUustration.) 

What cheer, my hearty ? 

A cherub like that 
Is likely to spoil 

Your nautical hat ; 
Where did you get 

Such a lovable prize, 
With such cherry cheeks 

And such laughing eyes ? 
The jolly Jack 'Tar 

Was merry and gay ; 
He said with a laugh, 

As he turned away. 
‘This youngster is mine, 

And a very good sort 
To welcome a ‘Tar 

When he comes to port. 
I love well my Queen, 

And I love my ship, 
And I also love 

A good can of flip; 
But I love,’’ said he— 

He laughed as he spok e— 
**T love best of all 

This young heart of oak.’’—M. J. 


THE SQUIRES’ PEW 


IN THE 


OLD CHURCH AT LULLINGHAM. 
BY MRS. A. HARPER. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was Christmas Eve, in the year of grace 1707 

The little village of Lullingham lay sleep.ag in the shadow 
of the Kentish hills, as it had done for a thousand years. The 
setting sun still touched the uplands that rose behind the 
hamlet with a tender though pallid beauty, but the low-lying 
pastures were already dark in the gathering twilight, and the 
tiny rills, which in summer-time tinkled like fairy-bells along 
the sedgy water-courses were now hardened and silent 
within their reedy belts. Yet the crisp air was not wholly 
silent, for in the belfry of the ancient church the ringers were 
softly practising the Christmas carols that were in a few 
hours to ring in the blessed Christmas-tide. 

The church itself was strewn with goodly piles of ever- 
greens and filled with a throng of villagers, who had been 
decorating not ungracefully the grey old structure. Daylight 
had died away while they wrought, and now their rosy faces 
and quaint eighteenth-century costumes moved into alternate 
light and shadow beneath the flickering rays of a huge cresset, 
borne aloft by Isaac Cloke, the parish clerk. All at once a dis- 
pleased murmur arose near the chancel, anda youth approached 
Isaac with visible discontent. ‘* There were not holly-berries 
enow to make the Table look seemly!’’ he muttered, 
‘*and the Parson would be angered. J ather Isaac had taken 
all the best to deck the Squires’ Pew. I’m thinking,’ he 
added, ‘‘ that it’s hardly right the holiest place should be left 
so bare, while enow and to spare has been used for the Pew.”’ 

The old clerk darted a withering glance at the speaker. 
‘“Whisht, Roger, whist,’’ said he, ‘‘ ye know nothing about it. 
The Table’s a holy place, no doubt, and should have a 
goodly decking, as is most justly due; but, after all, it’s 
not the Squires’ Pew, where the Lords of Lullingham have 
knelt and worshipped for hundreds of years! ’’ 

“Ts it called the Squire’s Pew because the Squire sits 
up on high there?’’ asked a tall maiden, as she paused in 
wreathing a low arch. 

“*What!’’ cried the old clerk, fiercely, for he had been put 
out by the youth’s speech. ‘‘Art thou a Lullingham maid 
and know’st no better than that? What’s thy name?”’ 

“*Tt’s not a Lullingham maid, Father Isaac,’’ answered a 
young man, whose delicately cut features testified to the 
Norman blood which had mingled with that of the Men of 
Kent in his peasant ancestry. ‘‘ It’s Gilian Grey out o’ the 
‘ Sheers,’ and she only came here two days agone. ; 

‘‘She’s forgiven, then,’’ uttered the old man, graciously. 
“‘T thought it could be none o’ you that have heard me tell 
the story, off and on, these fifty years |’? 

“‘Tell it us again! ’’ shouted Gilian’s champion ; ‘ then 
Gilian 711 know about it too.”’ 

‘*Yes! tell it us again, Father,’’ cried a chorus of young 
voices. ‘‘It won’t seem like Christmas Eve if ’ee doant.’’ 

Isaac was propitiated at once. ‘‘I’ll tellit’ee,’’ he said, 
‘lads and lasses; but first ye must all seek for berries to 
hang around the Table, or maybe the Parson wili be angered, 
as Roger says.”’ 

A successful search was made, and then the old man— 
still hale and upright, though numbering more than eighty 
years—marshalled them, with the air of a King-at-Arms, in 
front of the Squires’ Pew. 

This was, however, no pew at all in the modern accepta- 
tion of the word, but a recess south of the altar, which had 
been used in olden timesas a chapel of St. Edith. The shrine 
of the Saxon virgin had, indeed, been destroyed, and her 
image torn from its niche; but there yet remained in the south 
wall four lofty stalls of carved oak, reached by steps, and 
erected possibly for the priests or ‘‘ chaunters,’’ but in which, 
since the Reformation, the lord and lady of the manor had 
been wont to sit with their eldest son and daughter on either 
hand, the younger members of the family occupying an 
oaken dais immediately beneath. Above them hung the 
banners of their line, the pavement at their feet was thick 
with monumental brasses, while on the wall were no fewer 
than seven tablets of white marble, bearing coats of arms 
richly coloured. 

‘*Look, children,”’ said the old man reverently, as he pointed 
to the stalls and dais. ‘‘ Thrice in two hundred years have seven 
Squires of Lullingham knelt here before marching away to 
battle. The first time was on the eve of Barnet fight, when 
Lancelot Polhill and his six sons heard vespers, little dreaming 
that in a few short hours all seven would. lie slain upon the 
bloody field for the sake of Queen Margaret and her son. The 
second time,’’ he continued, with faltering voice, ‘‘I myself 
remember. I can see now the old Squire Thomas, and six 
youths—not to be matched among the Squires of Kent— 
around him. All seven fell at Newbury fighting for King 
Charles! Men do say that the King himself looked« upon 
them after the battle and knighted them as they lay dead—ot 
that I speak not certainly; what I do know is that the next 
Sabbath two widows knelt together in these stalls, and a little 
babe was brought to be baptized in the old font yonder. 
Since those days this hath ever been called the Squires’ 
Chancel, or rather the Squires’ Pew. Look up children! and 
see upon the wall the names of the saven Squires of 
Lullingham who died for the blessed King!’ 

_ His hearers raised their eyes as he spoke, and glanced at the 
well-known shields. Highest of all hung that of Thomas 


Polhill, below it those of his six sons. Their names stood out 
in the flickering torchlight !— 


Pancelot, Curhbert, Reginald, ugh, Edward, Wionel. 


No word added save the dates of birth and death, and in 
golden letters the motto of their house—‘‘ Pro Regeet pro Patrid.”’ 
Isaac pointed to each name, and then let his wand rest upon that 
of the eldest son, Lancelot. ‘‘I loved them all,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
this one dearest. I was his henchman, and I followed him to 
battle ; I brought his body home with the others for burial— 
(they lie beneath this pavement)—and I Imelt here with the 
the two dames at the little babe’s baptism. But who was the 
little Babe?’’ asked Gilian ‘‘ out o’ the Sheers.’ ‘‘ Who?’ 
responded the old man. ‘‘ Who but our own Squire his son ? 
Ye may call him Sir Thomas if ye will, for the Queen has 
knighted him, but he’ll always be the Squire of Lullingham 
to me. These arms bore him to the font, for the women shook 
too much with fear and sorrow to be able well to carry him. 
And I said good-bye to warfare after that night. Your grand- 
fathers know I’ve been clerk and schoolmaster for wellnigh 
sixty years.”’ 

“ But look, Father Isaac,’’ cried the observant Gilian, ‘‘ the 
last stall is left undecked. Have ye forgotten it?”’ 

‘‘No,’’ replied the schoolmaster, with asudden change of 
tone, while the other girls gave Gilian nudges and pinches, 
“T have not forgotten it. The West Stall is the seat of 
the eldest daughter of the house. .The eldest daughter has 
disobeyed her parents, and is absent, and I must keep the 
Squire’s order that her seat be left undecked.”’ ‘ 

“<Tt's right you should keep it, Father,” said the voice of a 
comely middle-aged woman who had entered while Isaac was 
speaking, ‘‘but Sir Thomas has given no such order to me.” 
And as the woman spoke, she let down her apron, full of 
evergreens and choice flowers. Old Isaac looked neither 
displeased nor glad. 

“Well, I’ve done my part,’’ he observed, with a sagacious 
air, ‘‘and it’s time these lads and lasses were home to supper.”’ 
He stepped forward as he spoke, and the villagers trooped 
noisily after him out of the church. 

Gilian remained, and, behind a pillar, the youth who had 
defended her. ‘‘ Ye’ll stay and help me, may be,’’ said the 
woman, as she perceived them, and, handing the stripling a 
festoon, she bade him twine it round the carved pinnacle of 
the Western Stall. 

The wreaths which the unexpected visitor had brought 
were composed almost entirely of white holly leaves, bearing 
scarcely a mark of green or crimson. ‘There were also flowers, 
and, last, a single chaplet of pale monthly roses. All these 
Winifred Cloke arranged with a tearful eye and loving hand. 
“These flowers,’’? she said, as if to herself, ‘‘ are not more 
pure and sweet than was the Squire’s daughter, and her 
foster-sister will not leave her stall undecked, though Bride 
Vernon may be across the water and forgotten by those who 
should love her best.’’ 

Gilian’s curiosity rose high at these mysterious words, 
and she would have spoken, had not a glance from Ralph 
restrained her. Winifred shook up the crimson cushions—— 

“‘ Twenty years to-morrow since sie knelt here at the first 
wedding festival,’? she murmured, with a sigh. Then, raising 
high her lantern, she bestowed a lingering glance upon the 
Squires’ Pew and passed before the youth and maiden down 
the ancient aisle. 

CHAPTER I. 
And now my readers must learn something of that ‘‘ first 
wedding festival’? which Winifred Cloke with so much emotion 
had associated with the Squire’s absent daughter, Bride Vernon. 

Early in life Thomas Polhill had married the orphan 
daughter of a Scottish Earl, whom he had seen in the Royal 
antechamber on one of those rare occasions when he visited 
Whitehall. About the same time the widowed mother of his 
bride consented to share her fortunes with those of a certain 
Dr. Nicholas Prendergast, a clergyman of ancient family 
and high reputation, and the horizon of the two high- 
born ladies—for years one of storm and gloom—now seemed 
at last to promise a future of sunshine for them both; but the 
prospect was suddenly and terribly overclouded. Dr. Pren- 
dergast, while away from home, was attacked by the plague, 
and fell a victim to it in a few hours. 

The dreadful news was brought to Lullinghame Castle, 
where the still youthful Countess had been happily presiding 
over the cradle of Lady Bridget’s first-born child. She was 
herself in the expectation of becoming a mother, and the 
sudden calamity was more than her delicate frame could bear. 
She gave birth, prematurely, to a daughter, and died soon 
afterwards. 

One of the most engaging traits of Lady Bridget’s other- 
wise haughty character had been her tender devotion to the 
mother whose adversity she had shared, and her grief at this 
bereavement was overwhelming. She caused the little orphan 
to be brought into her chamber, and cradled with her own 
baby, until a nurse was found for it. Not long had she to seek 
one. Isaac Cloke had deemed it fitting that the same day 
which gave amistress to the castle should also see one brought 
to the gabled school-house, and his wife, a robust country 
woman, many years his junior, was already nursing his little 
black-eyed daughter. Nancy Cloke and her little Winifred 
were soon installed at the Castle, and here the three children 
grew and throve together in the ancient nursery. 

Time passed on. Bride Polhill became the idol of her 
father, to whom she recalled his wife as first he saw her in 
the antechamber of the King; but it was remarked that 
Lady Bridget seemed to hold her young half-sister almost 
dearer than her child. ‘The reason of this was probably that 
Joan Prendergast resembled both in character and loveliness 
the mother whom Bridget had so dearly loved, while Bride 
was in mind and person her own counterpart—haughty and 
self-reliant, and ready, if her will was crossed, to oppose her with 


a spirit as unbending as herown. Joan had never left Lulling- 


ham, and her grateful nature would not permit her in any 
way to thwart the wishes of the sister who had been to her 
likea mother. She possessed, however, a strength of principle 
unusual m one otherwise so yielding, which reminded those 
who had known him of her father, Dr. Nicholas Prendergast. 
Winifred Cloke was the much-loved bower maiden of her 
foster-sisters, and the joy of the old henchman’s heart. The 
three were, indeed, so blooming that the castle was noted in 
the country round as the home of the fairest maids in Kent, 
while Bride and Joan were known as the ‘ Roses of 
Lullingham.”’ 

Squire Polhill had been married on a Christmas Day, and 
he determined that the twentieth anniversary of his wedding 
should be celebrated with especial splendour. A goodly com- 
pany were invited to attend service in the quaint old church, 
and to be present at a banquet in the great hall of the castle 
afterwards. Bride and Joan had long been engaged in em- 
broidering dresses of silver brocade to be worn on the auspicious 
occasion, and resolved that each should be symbolic of Kentish 
produce—Lady Bridget’ srobe being worked with apple-blossoms 
and corn, while Bride’s was to be wrought with the famous 
cherries, and Joan’s with the hops of Kent. Rumour gave out 
that nothing so lovely as these festal robes had been seen in 


the ‘‘ Valley of Castles ;*”” and on Christmas Day the church 


was filled with the Squire’s guests and tenantry, anxious to do 
him honour, and not without curiosity as to the sight that 
should be presented in the far-famed ‘‘ Squire’s Pew.” 

The bells were still ringing when Thomas Polhill—than 
whom there could not be a more loving or loyal husband— 
entered St. Edith’s Chapel, with his wife upon his arm, and 
placed her by him in the central stalls. Young Launcelot 
was on his father’s right; and in the West Stall, beside her 
stately mother, sat the lovely Mistress Bride, the crimson and 
silver of her dress setting off her clear complexion and raven 
tresses. Joan should, by right, have been on the dais beneath, 
but this Bride’s warm affection would not permit, and cushions 
had been so arranged that she stood almost even with her 
niece at the outer angle of the stall, the delicate green of her 
costume enhancing the fairness of her face and the golden 
hue of her hair. 

Among those who had ridden over from Cheveley to the 
service were two young men, who had arrived as guests there 
the night before. These were James and Charles Vernon, 
brothers, of an old and wealthy family, holding office about 
the person of King James, whose godsons, indeed, they were. 
They had been seated by old Isaac in full view of St. 
Edith’s Chapel; and, though careful to observe a seemly 
reverence, they yet could not raise their eyes without beholding 
the loveliness of the *‘ Roses of Lullingham.”’ 

After service, the strangers were fain to remount their 
horses; but the Squire would not hear that any of gentle 
blood should depart without tasting his hospitality, and the 
brothers were nothing loth to find themselves in the great hall 
of the castle at the Christmas Feast. 

Before the day was over, each had sought an opportunity 
of offering his homage; and James had found favour in the 
eyes of Mistress Bride, as Charles in those of Mistress Joan. 


CHAPTER II. 


Before the new year was in its second month, the brothers 
were the accepted suitors of the ‘‘ Roses of Lullingham.’’ 
Lady Bridget and her husband gave their full approval, but 
stipulated that the weddings should not take place till the 
next Christmas Day, and the young men themselves requested 
that the bridal dresses might be none other than the robes of 
silver tissue, wrought with the cherries and hops of Kent, in 
which they had first beheld their betrothed. ‘ 

But, long ere the summer was over, the political horizon 
became overcast, and the Revolution, subsequently headed by 
the Prince of Orange, loomed already in the distance. For 
the first time, a difference of opinion arose between Sir Thomas 
and his future sons-in-law. The Squire of Lullingham hated 
Popery, and openly testified his hope that the Prince of Orange 
would save the nation therefrom. ‘The Vernons, on the other 
hand, though members of the National Church, were yet 
naturally in favour of their Royal Godfather. Matters reached 
a crisis on the eve of the intended landing of the Dutch Prince, 
when Sir Thomas, who had equipped a small band of men at 
his own expense, gave notice that he should march into 
Devonshire at its head, and that, before departing, he should 
expect Evensong to be attended in St. Edith’s Chapel by all 
the members of his family. 

In vain old Isaac Cloke besought his master to remember 
that Evensong before marching to battle had always betokened 
disaster to his house. Sir Thomas was firm, and made known, 
moreover, to Sir James and his: brother that further con- 
tinuance in his favour depended on their presenting them- 
selves on that occasion among the Squires of Lullingham, and 
afterwards marching with him into Devon. 

The evening came. Around St. Edith’s Chapel stood men- 
at-arms bearing lighted torches, while, for the third time, 
seven warriors knelt armed upon the pavement. On either 
side of the Squire’s Pew the banners of the House of Polihill 
drooped their rich folds. ‘There, too, was Lady Bridget, and 
by her side the ‘‘ Roses of Lullingham,’’ with cheeks whose 
bloom was heightened by the excitement of the hour, Hven- 
song was sung; the stately party withdrew in silence at its 
close ; and the chapel was left in darkness. : 

More than an hour elapsed, and then a single torch, lit as 
if by magic, appeared above the altar in the chancel. The 
side door communicating with the castle opened, and Bride 
Polhill came forth clad in a dark riding-habit, and leaning on 
the arm of Mistress Joan. She was deadly pale, and would 
have fallen had not Sir James Vernon advanced from the 
shadow of the pew and placed his strong arm around her. Out 
of the vestry a priest glided noiselessly in his surplice, and 
began reading the marriage service. ‘The deep voice of Sir 
James and the faltering accents of his betrothed sounded 
strangely in reply, and in a few moments the young man bent 
proudly to kiss the cheek of ‘‘ Lady Vernon.”’ 

The signing of the register by the dim light of the single 
torch had hardly been accomplished when the cry of ‘'To 
horse!’’ from the Castle yard, reached the ears of the little 
group. Again the side door opened, and, passing through it, 
the party hurried along a narrow corridor to a small entrance 
which opened into the Court. There the trembling bride was 
lifted to a horse, and, with an attendant, rode slowly forward, 
while her husbandremained behind to fall into the Squire’s train. 

But, as the moonlight shone clear and cold into St. Hdith’s 
Chapel, two figures might yet be discerned standing in the 
shadow. 

“You give me up, Joan,’’ said Charles Vernon’s voice, 
reproachfully. ; f 

‘No,’’ she replied, ‘‘I do not give you up. I promise to 
be yours till death, but I cannot be ungrateful to my sister, 
and go forth without her blessing.’’ 

‘“ Yet you led her daughter to the altar,” he retorted bitterly. 

“‘T did,” she answered, ‘ but it was for her mother’s sake 
no less than hers. How could she have borne the shame of 
knowing that her child had fled forth in the darkness of the 
night unwed.”’ 

‘And for her mother’s sake the chaplain married her, I 
suppose,”’ he said, scornfully. 

‘‘No!”? she replied. ‘‘You know well, Charles, that 
John Leonard hath been like a brother vo us ever since we 
were children. He did it for Bride’s sake, that she might not 
be married by a Popish priest, as your brother threatened. 
But do not part in anger,” she added, with pleading eyes. 
“ Gome back right soon to claim me.” 

“Twill, my darling,’’ he replied. ‘I flynow only because 
the House of Vernon must never be divided. But I promise 
thee to come back again and wed thee in this chapel.’”? And, 
covering her pale cheek with kisses, he hurried forth. 

The mystery of Bride Polhill’s stolen marriage has been 
partly explained by the words of MistressJoan. A letter from 
King James had determined his elder godson to throw in his lot 
with the fugitive Monarch, and even to change his faith. 
Purposely dissembling till after Evensong, he then, for the first 
time, communicated his decision to the astonished girl, and 
bade her choose between her duty to her parents and her vow 
to her betrothed. The time for decision was short, and to 
Bride’s passionate love nothing appeared so dreadful as the 
eternal separation foretold by her lover did she hesitate. She 
fancied that she might rely upon the doting love of her father 
for an early reconciliation, and even urged Joan to yield 
to the entreaties of Charles Vernon and fly with her. But 
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nothing could shake Joan’s gentle steadfastness or her 
personal loyalty to Lady Bridget, though she would not betray 
her niece’s confidence. And, foreseeing the shame and horror 
which would possess her parents if- their daughter should con- 
sent to what they would hold an unlawful marriage by a Popish 
priest, she even joined her request to that of James Vernon 
that John Leonard should wed them in St. Edith’s chapel. 

Lady Vernon was conveyed by a trusty servant of her 
husband to a sequestered spot near the road by which her 
father’s troop must pass. Here Sir James and his brother 
joined her. ‘The morning light beheld them arrived at 
Faversham, and disclosed to the Squire the absence of the 
two young men; in hot anger he disdained to make inquiries 
or retrace his steps, and the terrible truth was only made 
known to him after his arrival at Torbay. 

Meanwhile Joan had revealed all to her sister. and Lady 
Bridget, though at first disposed to reproach her, could not 
help being thankful that the shame of a secret flight before she 
was Lady Vernon had thus been spared her daughter. 

Both Joan and John Leonard were tacitly forgiven; but, 
contrary to Bride’s earnest hope, her father was never heard 
to name her again. Rumour attributed this, perhaps truly, 
to Lady Bridget’s influence ; but however this might be, the 
White Rose of Lullingham was from that day reckoned in her 
father’s castle as a withered flower, and it was only the strong 
love of Winifred Cloke, aided by her foster-sister, which pre- 
served her memory from oblivion by the Christmas garlands 
round the Western Stall. 

* * * # + 


Twenty years passed, and during that time only two letters 
had been exchanged between the fugitives and Lullingham. In 
the first, Bride made Iknown to Joanthe dreadful news that 
Charles Vernon had been mortally wounded inthe Battleof the 
Boyne, and that she and her husband had resolved to accom- 
pany King James to France. Joan acknowledged the tidings 
with a trembling hand, but wrote that, even in her desolation, 
she could yet thank God, since henceforth the conflict between 
Love and Duty was oyer, and every day would but bring nearer 
the endless reunion with her betrothed to which she looked. 

After the King’s death a report reached the Castle that Sir 
James could not agree with the widowed Queen or her son, 
and that, if possible, he desired to make his submission to 
Anne Stuart. The hearts of Joan and Winifred throbbed at 
this intelligence ; but it was not corroborated, although they 
Jearned that the Vernons had indeed quitted St. Germain’s 
and gone to reside at an obscure village on the Norman coast. 
Beyond this nothing transpired. Joan Prendergast, lovely 
still, though her golden hair was streaked with grey, was the 
only one of their family left with the Knight and his wife, 
their four sons being all absent, the two elder married. 

But now time brought round the fortieth anniversary of 
Sir Thomas’s marriage, and a rumour spread through 
Lullingham that it was to be celebrated by a festival which 
should eclipse the former one. As Christmas approached, the 
details of the all-important ceremonial were gradually revealed 
to his eager listeners by Isaac Cloke. As before, a solemn service 
was to be performed, and all Sir Thomas's children were to be 
present in the Squires’ Pew when the Creed was said, if they 
valued their father’s blessing, or expected to be numbered 
among his heirs. Deep curiosity was felt by the villagers to 
know if the long-exiled daughter had been included in the 
summons, but on this point old Isaac either could not cz 
would not satisfy them, and they interpreted his silence as an 
unfavourable omen. 


CHAPTER IV. 

While the kind hands of Winifred Cloke were busy wreathing 
the Western Stall, three travellers might have been seen on 
the road to Lullingham. They had journeyed from the coast, 
and a waggon, whose driver had been heavily feed for the 
purpose, had left them an hour previously at a small village 
where they hoped to have obtained horses. But the owner of 
the only hostel in the place had neither vehicle nor animal to 
put at their disposal, and, after waiting only for a slight 
refreshment, they proceeded on foot. Night was, however, 
rapidly coming on, and the cold was intense; the road was 
rough and dark, and soon the party, which comprised a lady 
and gentleman and little girl, were forced to return, chilled 
and weary, to the shelter of the little inn, there to wait till 
morning. Before long, the lady became so ill that her walk- 
ing further, even after a night’s rest, was evidently impos- 
sible, and her companion watched anxiously beside her, until, 
somewhat relieved, she fell towards morning into a troubled 
slumber. When she awoke, daylight was streaming through 
the wncurtained window, and she would have risen, but 
strength failed her. 

“Tt is of no avail,’ she said; ‘‘I cannot reach Lullingham 
intime. It is my only chance of forgiveness, yet must I lose 
it after crossing the sea to gain it.” 

‘‘No, mother,’’ cried her child, fervently ; ‘‘ you shall not 
lose it. I will go instead of you.” 

“ Ah, but,” replied her mother, ‘‘the letter said expressly 
that Bride Vernon must stand in the Western Stall when the 
Oreed was said, if she would win back her parents’ blessing. 
And I cannot get there. It is hopeless.” 

“Mother !?? exclaimed the child, ‘‘I am Bride Vernon, 
too! I will stand in your place in the West Stall and say the 
Creed. My grandfather will never find it in his heart to turn 
me away.” 

“What sayest thou, mon ami?” said Lady Vernon—for 
she it was—turning her face to the tall soldier who had been 
known in the Norman village as Colonel Vernon. 

“T think she may go,’ he answered, with a glance of 
pride at the lovely child. ‘It would not do for me to enter 
the church, but I can go with her to the door, and she must 
do the rest, like the brave maiden that she is.”” 

“Yes!?? cried the little girl; ‘“‘you may trust me. I 
know exactly where the Squires’ Pew is. I will go straight to 
it. And I will wear the robe thou didst make for me of thine 
own silver brocade,’’ she continued; ‘‘ they will know then 
that I am truly Bride Vernon. But who will tend thee if we 
both go?’’ she added, sadly. 

“Mistress Thorpe will wait/on me,”’ replied her mother. 
‘«T shall feel better once I know ye are on your way.”’ 

Just then Mistress Thorpe entered to say that Reuben 
Palmer’s wife was going through Lullingham on her way to 
Sennocke, and would gladly give Madam’s little daughter a 
place behind her. This was good news. Little Bride was 
speedily equipped, and lifted on Goody’s pillion, The Colonel 
walked at her side. ; 

At first all went well; but ere they had got half-way the 
usually sure-footed Dobbin slipped on a little frozen pool and 
fell heavily. Bride was unhurt; but the horse had rolled upon 
Goody Palmer, and her leg was broken. Colonel Vernon 
raised her gently ; but the poor woman lay in a dead faint. 

“Our cause is lost,’ he said aloud to the child, ‘‘I can- 
not leave her.’’ 

. Tt shall zo be lost!’’ she answered, bravely. 
return to the inn. T will go on alone.”’ 

‘““Nay,”’ said he, ‘not alone. Ill might betide thee.”” 

_ ‘*God will guard me,”’ she replied, solemnly. The churen 
lies yonder. I shall reach it safely.” 


Do thou 


> 


Remonstrance was unavailing. The Colonel lifted the un- 
conscious woman upon her horse, and turned the bridle. With 
a farewell kiss the little girl set off; but it needed all her 
brave spirit to keep her from losing courage when she found 
that she sank repeatedly in the heavy ruts. Snow began to 
fall, and the bridle-path along which she walked turned sud- 
denly, as she could see, into a high road ; while the church lay 
away in the fields some distance beyond her. Her mother had 
warned her of the frozen streams with which the pastures 
abounded ; and her excitement became intense when, after 
climbing a stile and passing through the first field, she was 
aware that the bells had ceased ringing, and that the church 
clock (the gift of good Queen Bess) was striking eleven into 
the frosty air. She tried to run, and surely good angels must 
have helped her, so swiftly, notwithstanding her weariness, 
did she press along, until, leaving the fields and passing once 
more into a road, she was near enough to hear the voices of 
the villagers as they sang the *‘ Te Deum.’’ The pause which 
followed frightened her, for she dreaded lest they might be 
repeating the Creed. Her breath came fast; her heart beat 
so loudly that she could almost hear its throbs, as, straining 
every nerve, she still sped on. Once more the voices rose. 
Then, as she gained the porch, there was a sudden silence, 
and, taking up a stone, she knocked at the heavy oaken door. 

Here we must leave her, while, putting back for an hour 
the hands of old Queen Bess’s clock, we stand with all 
Lullingham to see the family procession issue from the castle, 
and pass along a boarded footway covered with red serge and 
crossed at intervals with arches of evergreen. 

The grandchildren of Sir Thomas, ten in number, walked 
first, the boys habited like miniature men, in flowing wigs and 
gay waistcoats, the girls in flowered brocade and ruffles of 
point lace. Following their children walked Lancelot Polhill 
and his wife, Dame Alice; and Cuthbert with his wife, Catherine , 
then came sweet Mistress Joan between the two unmarried sons 
Edward and Hugh. And now the people strained their eyes 
hoping next to behold some figure bearing a resemblance to 
their own Mistress Bride; but they looked invain. Sir Thomas 
and Lady Bridget brought up the rear, their guests closed after 
them, and the throng at a reverent distance followed. 

St. Edith’s Chapel was filled to overflowing by the brilliant 
company, yet one place was kept conspicuously vacant—the 
West Stall, more richly garlanded than any other, remained 
without an occupant, Mistress Joan standing, as at the last 
festival, at its outer angle. 

The jubilant strains of the old English carol, ‘‘ Nowell, 
Nowell!” rang through the church, and then the reading of 
the service began. The villagers could see that Mistress Joan 
was weeping silently. Not, indeed, with Lady Bridget’s 
sanction, but by Sir Thomas’s direction she had written the 
letter of which Lady Vernon spoke inviting her return, and, 
though no answer had come back, she had fondly hoped till 
now that the response would be given this day in her niece’s 
presence. Near her stood Sir Thomas and his wife, the former 
flushed and restless, the latter stern and cold as if she would 
shut out the remembrance of her daughter from her heart. 

The morning, bright in its commencement, had over- 
clouded, and as the service proceeded snow begun to fall. 
“Te Deum’? was sung, the reading of the Second Lesson 
followed, and then the choir burst forth into the hundredth 
Psalm. ‘There was a moment’s pause before the ‘Gloria ’’ at 
its close, and in that moment those who sat nearest the north 
door became aware that someone was knocking at it with a 
persistent though feeble hand. 

‘As the last strains of the ‘‘ Gloria’’ died away the knocking 
became louder and louder, as if the supplant gathered strength 
from fear; and at length Isaac Cloke left his seat, and amidst 
a breathless silence strode down the church and lifted the 
heavy latch. The tones of an expostulating voice were heard, 
and after a brief parley the old man threw the door open and 
stepped aside. Not only the rustic throng, but those in St. 
Edith’s Chapel bent forward, amidst a hush painful in its 
intensity, to gaze at the unlooked-for worshipper, and lo! up 
the middle aisle there walked a little girl some eight or nine 
years old. 

The scarlet cloak which covered her was flecked with snow, 
and from its hood curls of a rich dark brown fell on each side 
of a childish face, and matched in colour the large, wonder- 
fully beautiful eyes which threw a frightened yet half daring 
glance around. She looked inquiringly up the church as if 
seeking some familiar object ; then, catching sight of the 
lofty pinnacles of the Squires’ Pew, she hastened forward, only 
pausing when she reached its entrance rail. : 

Dame Alice’s youngest son, yielding to an involuntary 
impulse, opened it before her, and, mounting the stone steps, 
she stood, in sight of all, befure Sir Thomas and his wife. ‘he 
Knight seemed overcome with surprise, and could not speak ; 
but Lady Bridget, summoning all her pride, asked, in a clear, 
cold voice, ‘* Who art thou?” 

‘ Bride Vernon!?? answered a sweet voice; and as the 
child spoke, she threw off her scarlet cloak. ; 

A dress of silver brocade appeared underneath, a little 
tarnished, but embroidered with crimson and scarlet cherries 
of such bright hues that they might only have been worked 
yesterday. A silver chain hung round the little neck, and 
from it was suspended a locket containing the miniature of a 
young girl with dark eyes and raven hair. 

For a moment Lady Bridget lost her self-command; then 
the stern look returned to her face, and the child, perceiving 
it, fell on her knees and turned imploringly towards Sir 
Thomas. The old Knight’s hands trembled as he stretched 
them forth to raise her ; but before he could do so Mistress 
Joan had stepped from her cushion, and, taking the astonished 
child in her arms, she lifted her, before the eyes of all, into 
the Western Stall. At the same moment the recitation of the 
Creed began. i 

The loud voices of the congregation seemed to grow softer 
by common consent, that the silvery tones of the child might 
be distinguished. With a slightly foreign accent, she repeated 
it correctly to the end; then, kneeling on her cushion, she 
joined in the Lord’s Prayer. As John Leonard uttered the 
petition, ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as We forgive them that 
trespass against us,” Joan glanced up, and saw that the 
arm of Lady Bridget had encircled her little grandchild, and 
that they knelt together. At the close of the service, the 
people crowded to see the return procession, and as Sir Thomas 
and Lady Bridget came forth, leading Bride’s child between 
them, there arose a ringing shout. Snow fell thickly as they 
passed again beneath the arches of evergreen ; but no wintry 
air could chill the hearts which hee tae melted and made 

forgiveness, happiness, and love. : ‘ 
oe Thy mother is b ardouctl in thee, darling child!” said 
the old Knight, as he raised his little granddaughter m his 
arms, and, kissing her tenderly, placed her beside him on the 
dais. But the banquet, though ready, was not served until 
the great old coach had been got out, and Mistress Joan, 
under the escort of her youngest nephews, had set out therein 
to bring back his long-lost child. At the Christmas feast they 
Jearned from little Bride that within the last few weeks her 

as a widow. ; 
sata had begun to fall, and the torches were lit, before 
Lullingham bells, which had been ringing all day, pealed 


forth a yet louder peal as the state coach passed again under 
the old gateway of the castle. There was a murmur of excite- 
ment in the hall, and then Lady Vernon entered, leaning on 
the arm of Joan, and threw herself at her parents’ feet, to be 
raised by them with tears and benedictions. 

But if, as her long black robes betokened, she was, indeed, 
a widow, who was it that stood behind her, close to Mistress 
Joan, so strangely like Sir James Vernon ? 

Ah, Joan! good, faithful heart. Thy hour of joy has 
come! Charles Vernon did not perish of his wound, though 
after thy sad words he would not break thy heart's meek rest 
until he could return to wed thee. And thy long years of 
patience shall be rewarded now ! is 

_ That night Winifred Cloke ministered again to the foster- 
sister whom she had loved so faithfully ; and Bride Vernon 
with the child who had won her pardon beside her, lay down 
in the home of her fathers. All was forgiven ; but the error 
of their youth had wrought its own chastisement; after 
twenty years of exile her husband slept ina foreign grave, and 
might not share her joy. ; 

But a Christmas tale should always end right merrily ; and 
once more I will ask my readers to come with me to St. Edith’ s 
Chapel, where, while the New Year’s bells ring joy, the 
Squires’ Pew is filledagain with a goodly company, and at the 
a kneels sweet Joan Prendergast by the side of Sir Charles 

Ternon ! 


NELLIE’S DREAM. 


(See Illustration.) 


One Christmas Eve our little Nell, 
Sated with sweets delectable, 

And longing for a little quiet, 

Away from all our madcap riot, 

Stole gently to another room, 

For peace within its gathering gloom ; 
And, with a shawl wrapt closely round her, 
No maiden’s sleep was ever sounder : 
At least J think so: she avers 

(Take which you like, my word or hers) 
She saw and heard, in wakeful state, 
The marvels that I now narrate. 


First, looking through the window, she 
By the fast-fading light can see 

Some stragglers only, wading slow, 

Yet cheerily, through banks of snow. 
But—hocus-pocus !—soon the scene 

Is changed as by a Fairy Queen. 

The street, erewhile so dull, is rife 

With sights and sounds of merry life. 
Mis-shapen snowballs boys had made 
Are all alive, with light arrayed ; 

Like turnip-lanterns urchins make, 

To cause the little ones to quake. 

And oh the saucy pranks they play ; 

A poor girl filling with dismay 

Who crouches, on our doorstep sitting, 
With all these snow-imps round her flitting. 
They bend to her with courtier grace, 
And, archly smiling in her face, 

They wink and blink, and dance about, 
The noisiest, merriest, maddest rout. 
You never saw such funny creatures, 
‘And all with the grotesquest features ; 
Straight from their heads, like little pegs— 
They have no bodies—come their legs. 
This strange ice-pudding, bulbous race 
Hold all wayfaring folk in chase ; 

Who feel their feet on sudden fail them, 
Nor know what treacherous foes assail them ; 
Nor hear the elfish laugh hysterical 
Outbursting from those goblins spherical. 
Ben icicles slip from off the roof, 

‘And from eaves-dropping hold aloof, 
Disporting on their own behoof ; 

And boys and girls they follow after, 
With tiny shrieks of tinkling laughter ; 
And join in many a wayward freak— 
Now making necks with moisture reek, 
Now cuddling ’gainst a dimpled cheek ; 
Or, greatly daring, taking sips 

Of nectar straight from maidens’ lips. 
And strangest music everywhere 

Is permeating all the air: 

The snowball goblins hum a tune 

As deep as that of the bassoon; 
While castanets faintly played by icicles 
Sound like the jingling bells of bicycles. 


But suddenly the scene takes flight, 

More quickly than it came to light ; 

Nell rubs her eyes with some surprise 

‘As thus the fairy vision dies ; 

She looks into the quiet street— 

No maiden now is on the seat, 

The moon's mild rays are sweetly sleeping 
Where imps their cantraps late were keeping ; 
And not a sound is louder heard 

Than chirp of Nellie’s little bird, 

Or Polly on the hob susurring, — 

Or Pussy on the hearthrug purring, 

Or now and then the clinking fall 

Of red-hot cinders—that is all! 


What was the talisman that broke 

The charm her fancy did evoke ? 

The conjuror was her brother Freddy, 
Loud-screaming—‘‘ Nellie, tea 1s ready 


m 


Thoughts of the girl vexed Nellie’s breast : 
Was she a phantom like the rest? 
- Or some forlorn one, doomed to roam, 
Such bitter night, without a home? 
Nell threw the front door open——Lo ! 
There lay the child, half-swathed in snow ; 
Stretched at full length, inanimate, 
Like some fair corpse laid out in state. 
Nell lifted, bore her to the hall ; 
Where soon, in answer to her call, 
Flocked ready helpmates to her side, 
Who prompt restoratives applied. 
One brought hot soup within a minute, 
With just a dash ot brandy in it; 
Another for the warm bath raced, 
Tn which the fainting girl was placed : 
Nor vain our efforts, for again 
The lifeblood coursed through every vein. 
So, what might else have been right tragical, 
Was turned to joy by Love’s might magical ; 
And having snatched from Death his prey 
Made sweeter still our Christmas Day. 
Joun Larry. 
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A COLLIER’S HONEYMOON. 


BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 
AUTHOR OF “ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN,” “ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE," 
“ HIRELL,” “THE TWO DREAMERS,” dc. 


CHAPTER I. 
DRAWING TO A CLOSE. 


‘« Not yet a month married ; and he has horsewhipped me!” 

Such, one dark wintry afternoon of November, were the 
broken exclamations, in a tone intense and concentrated to 
the last degree, uttered by Janet Daukes, the wife of a coal 
miner ; while engaged in trying to wash away the bloodshot 
redness of her eyes, which had been brought on by hours of 
passionate weeping alternating with still more passionate 
outbursts of furious rage and thirst for vengeance. 

She also strove to smooth her dishevelled hair, by the aid of 
the bed-chamber’s broken glass; which was not the only sign 
of the quarrel and violence that after several preliminary 
warnings, had culminated to-day, beforeher husband wentforth. 

She was but seventeen, with a face naturally childlike, 
bright, and decidedly pretty, but now lowering and dangerous ; 
such an aspect as often comes in external nature before 
a storm—here it came after one, and was only the more 
significant. 

She began to rummage the handsome chest of drawers ; 
one of the first things that the collier in meditating marriage 
takes care to secure ; and having that, aud an eight-day clock 
in a mahogany case, extending from floor to ceiling, he feels 
he has made good headway with regard to the entire subject 
of furniture. 

Little in her present mood did Janet care for the beauty 
and costliness of anything she beheld in her domain; though 
something of her own bright spirit had seemingly passed into 
the face of the furniture, with the polish that her industry 
and pride were never weary of trying to improve. 

She was thinking of quite other and more absorbing 
matters now. She drew forth her wedding gown, still as 
fresh in its white virgin purity as on the morning when the 
happy wearer acknowledged proudly to herself, as she took a 
last look in the mirror before going to meet her bridegroom, 
that her face and form were all she could reasonably desire to 
give to the man to whom she had already given her heart. 

Madly taking hold of the gown by the two arms, she rent 
it asunder from top to bottom, threw the pieces on the floor, 
stamped on them, and appeared to take a dreadful pleasure 
in soiling them with her thick boots, while repeating in 
thought her former words ;— 

‘““Notyeta month married; and he has horsewhipped me!”’ 

Thus stimulating herself to go on in the path that was 
gradually becoming clear to her eyes, she presently took from 
a drawer some withered flowers. They had been given on 
occasions so sweet to her that she had often since felt they were 
more beautiful in their decay, through all they recalled, than 
any that might come to her fresh from Nature’s bountiful lap. 

Butthe pitiful look of the withered blossoms seemed now such 
a symbol of herself as to touch deeper chords of emotion; and 
before she knew what she was about she had dropped on the 
floor rather than seated herself there, clasped her hands over 
her head, and burst into an ecstacy of tears, sobs, and hysteric 
laughter ; and for some minutes could do nothing else. 

But recollecting herself at the first moment of calm, and 
finding the flowers still in her hand, she laid them, in all the 
sentiment and puthos of a mourner at the grave, gently on 
the soiled and torn wedding-gown, which she pushed closer 
together to make a raised and smooth cushion for them, 
saying,— 

‘* As ye are henceforth dead to me, so will I be henceforth 
dead to him !”’ 

Collecting her thoughts, she saw only three things remain- 
ing to do. The first was to dispose of her wedding-ring, 
which she did by tying it to the flowers. 

The second was to write on a label, as well as her indif- 
ferent penmanship and worse spelling would allow, the words,— 

“ A wife’s gifts to her husband.” 

She then attached the label to the ring and the flowers, 
and laid them on the bridal dress, and all that part of her 
work was over. es 

There remained the collection of her own personal belong- 
ings, which she was so careful to confine to articles it was 
impossible to question that she suffered as from a galvanic 
shock on discovering at the last moment in her little tiny box 
of cheap jewellery a gold stud belonging to her husband. 
The man who could horsewhip his wife, no matter for what 
cause or in what state he might happen to be at the time, was 
fast becoming in Janet’s eyes a monster, who would not hesi- 
tate to send the police after her as a thief if he missed anything. 
She placed it, therefore, in a. conspicuous part of the mantel- 
piece, where it must be seen. 

She possessed a large basket like a handsomer sort of car- 
penter’s tool-basket, which she had been accustomed to use 
for her weekly marketings. The bright happy face of the 
young wife, proud of her duties and of the manner in which 
she could fulfil them, then came like an attractive vision to 
the shopkeepers’ dingy counters ; and always left behind some 
remark, so happily fitted to the occasion, and spoken with 
such piquant audacity as to give all the effect of the choicest 
wit or humour. ‘These sayings speedily went the round of the 
miners’ cottages, through all China, and thence right on to 
Constantinople ; for so were the two principal ranges of the 
colliers’ dwellings called. Why, only anew Gidipus could tell. 

In this basket she packed securely all her henceforth 
worldly wealth of dresses, boots, linen, and the rest. She 
lifted it; the basket was very heavy. But she would get 
help when she had got fairly away from home, and—— 

Home! Oh, the magic power that may lie in a single 
strain of music for the heart or brain already prepared! ~ But 
how much more potential may be the sound and sense of a 
single word! 

Home! Well, she had known for the last hour she was 
going to leave it—that it would never more be hers. That 
determination remained unaffected by a shadow of a doubt. 
Perhaps for that very reason she felt it only natural to dwell 
now, at this last moment, on thoughts and feelings sternly 
forbidden before. But dangerous as are the subtleties of the 
brain, it may be questioned whether those of the heart are not 
still more perilous in times of critical resolve. 

That word ‘‘home’’ had scarcely sounded and resounded 
again and again in Janet’s heart before all that the word had 
comprised for her in her days of romantic love; and thence 
onward through the times of declaration ; acceptance ; and the 
fixing the bridal day, with all the arrangements necessary for 
so august an event, but only after the most careful forethought 
and deliberation; but which were so pleasant, that neither 
would have cared to hurry them over. 

All this lived again for Janet, but with even a keener sense 
of the original delight than it had been possible to her to have 
experienced. Surely, it is an unfailing subject for wonder, to 
see how in extreme unhappiness the mind can and will torture 
itself by recalling all it should forget; as if perfectly uncon- 
scious of its motive or desire—to Either by contrast with the 
brilliant past the deepening midnight of the present. 


She sat down in the nearest chair, a rocking-chair, and 
began to sway to and fro, finding in each advance and retreat 
some material for comment upon her own conflicting thoughts ; 
and satisfying herself by the reflection that she did not 
hesitate, but was simply waiting for the darkness of night, 
that was now rapidly coming on, before opening her door for 
the last time, to pass away from the neighbours unseen; some 
of them very dear to her, whom she did not dare to speak to 
or be questioned by. 

Thus passed nearly half an hour, when she suddenly became 
aware she was drifting back to the old state of things; and at 
once broke the toils by a vigorous leap to her feet, and by 
slinging the basket over one shoulder to her back, repeating 
in thought the while, asif to harden her every faculty,— 

‘Not yet a month married ; aud he has horsewhipped me !”’ 

She smiled then, for the first time. And what expression 
a smile can give poor Janet’s face would have revealed now, 
had there been any spectator to see. It was the kind of 
smile that we can imagine to have come upon the counte- 
nances of some of the forlorn ones of the world on meeting for 
the first time with Dante’s inscription over the portals of hell— 
“* Abandon hope all ye who enter here ! ’’, while thinking that 
Dante himself had failed to conceive of those who had not 
even a hope left to abandon. 

With that smile on her face, she opened the door and 
went forth. 

CHAPTER I. 


DARE-DEVIL DAUKES. 


Her basket on her back, Janet strode on with a proud step, 
unhesitating purpose, and determined will, past the long row 
of her neighbours’ cottages, meeting no one, and so reached 
the open country. 

Her state of mind was in one respect truly remarkable. 
With all her faculties stimulated to the extremest degree by 
the quarrel and its consequences, and then driven inwards 
upon herself, and concentrated upon the brief but eventful 
half hour that had so affected her, she remained utterly for- 
getful, if she was not, indeed, profoundly unconscious, of the 
provocation she had given by her own reckless words: every 
one a sting that could not but rankle. 

Neither did it occur to her to think of the truth, so im- 
portant in many aspects to both her and her husband, that her 
violence in language, and his in act, were but the inevitable 
results of such a life as both had led from childhood. They 
were, unfortunately for themselves, members of that large 
body of the British public whom we call ‘‘ Roughs;”’ and 
then, conceiving all is done by such a summing-up that the case 
requires, dismiss the subject from our legislative, or social 
cares; till some terrible act reminds us in its own wild fashion 
what sort of possibilities the word involves ; and how needful 
it 1s for our own sakes that we break up, at any cost, the 
organised disorganisation that only speaks to us in deeds of 
disorder and brutal violence, crime and sickening cruelty. 

But it is equally necessary for the so-called Roughs 
themselves, who are for the most part victims as well as 
offenders. ‘They find—not make—the community in which 
they are trained: and only repeat on society the language, 
ways, and deeds that society has allowed to be taught to them. 
Happily, one grand step to a better state of things has been 
taken. Let but the Board School hunt up every one of these 
stray waits of humanity in time, and not let them go till they 
have implanted the seeds of knowledge, and some feeling of 
the value to themselves of culture, discipline, and gentleness, 
and the Rough may cry ‘‘ Ichabod—the glory has departed.’’ 

Had Janet been a person given to introspection, and pos- 
sessed of a little literary talent to express herself, she might 
have feelingly given a still stronger reason for the abolition of 
the rough—the thing and the name—by illustrating from 
herown experience how many of the men and women born under 
the régime are specially worthy of different and altogether 
opposite means of development; and who do sometimes break 
through their environments, and become admirable members 
of society—the inventive engineer, the gallant and prosperous 
soldier, the adventurous traveller in distant lands, winning his 
way, not by force, but by gaining the respect and affections of 
those who are—but in a sense very different from his own— 
still ‘‘ roughs.”’ 

Janet would in the end have seen and felt that she and Dare- 
Devil Daukes were examples of this latter class. 

She was, however, at present blind to all but her pro- 
vocation and purpose, which steeled her heart and her will. 

A footpath stretched dimly before her, leading over a spur 
of the mountain slope. This she entered on without any 
slackening of her speed, ascended the ridge of the spur, and 
was descending on the other side, when she heard sounds in 
the distance like the mingling voices of men, and who seemed 
to be advancing towards her. 

She stopped to consider what she would do. No doubt 
they were colliers returning home from the pits. Could her 
husband be among them? If he were, not only might there 
be a fresh scene of violence, as he discovered her purpose 
(which she would scorn then to disguise), and which would be 
sure to lead to a public exposure ot the outrage he had that 
day committed on her; one that might remain unknown if 
she evaded meeting him, for it was hardly probable he would 
trumpet forth his own disgrace. 

As the voices became more distinct she listened intently, 
thinking she might recognise them, if they were not strangers. 
She soon satisfied herself her husband’s was not among them, 
and was about fearlessly to move on, meet, and pass them, 
when a new fear arrested her steps. 

If they were neighbours, and challenged her to speak in 
response to the'customary ‘‘ good-night!’’ they would know her 
by her voice, even if they could not otherwise distinguish her 
in the gloom. And to pass by without response would 
provoke their suspicion and invite attack. But if they did 
recognise her, they would stop to speak, suspect something 
wrong, and perhaps persuade or force her to return with them 
to her home. 

She looked round to survey the position. A low stone wall 
was on the right of the path, while on the left the ground 
sloped away downwards into the darkness; through which 
nothing could be seen or heard near but the faint yellow colour 
and rustle of the decaying fern, and the bright flames issuing 
with a roar from the chimney of some ironworks, farther 
away. 

It was the business of but a few seconds to drop her 
basket’ over the wall, and then lightly ascend and descend 
after it. Then, resuming her burden, she moved with stealthy 
step on her former course; intending, when the men should 
have passed her, to return to the path. 

As they drew near she fancied there was something strange 
in the sound of their feet, and in the muffled tones of their 
voices. They moved neither with the rollicking pace of 
colliers in a jovial mood, nor with the heavy but varying foot- 
falls of the same men when wearily returning home after their 
day’s arduous labour, and thinking only of the comforts of the 
bright fire, the cosy hearth and chimney nook,” tlie warm 
cleansing bath, and the tea and hot cakes to follow, which 
awaited them.. What she heard was more like the methodical 
and concurring movement of men bearing a heavy burden. 

Janet was in no mood to enter into the possible troubles or 


the nightly adventures of other people, and was simply desirous 
to pursue her way undisturbed; and for that very reason she 
stood still, motionless, when she became aware they were not 
many yards off. 

One of the men was speaking: she could not make out what 
he said, except the last few words,— 

“ Dare-Devil Daukes!’’ These were distinct enough; and 
Janet, hearing them, could hardly have been more startled if 
the apparition of the man they referred to, her husband, had 
suddenly stood before her in the path. 

When she had reached this point, her quick imagination 
carried her on, and on, till she thought these men were carry- 
ing her dead husband—a suicide perhaps through shame! 
The mysteriously sounding movement of the men became at 
once a kind of dead march. 

Well, if so, she had done with him; and all she had to 
think even just now was her own future career and fate. But 
she stayed where she was, even when they had passed by; and 
could with difficulty resist the impulse to look over the wall 
after them. The separate voices now came clearly to her. 
One—two—three—four—she counted in all; and recognised 
them as neighbours, or friends of her husband. - 

And still her feet seemed fastened to the spot as by iron 
bands. Presently one voice broke out of the low thick tones 
that had prevailed hitherto (as if in some deep feeling) and it 
was to cry,— 

“T say, mates, put him down!’’ 

‘What for ?’’ asked another. 

“To light a match, and get a look at him; for it is my 
belief he’s dying, if he aint already dead,’’ was the reply. 

The procession came to a sudden stop. A light faintly 
illumined the darkness. Janet then lifted her head and looked 
forth, but could see nothing but the shadowy forms, and the 
black ground on which he might be lying. j 

She was conscious of the folly of assuming that it was her 
husband who had been so spoken of—vexed with herself for 
caring whether it was him or not; but, all the same, she laid 
down her basket, and hurriedly, but with soft step and ex- 
treme care, retraced the ground, to where the procession was 
almost close to her, but still with the wall of defence between, 
with a break in it close by she had not before noticed, and a 
single step for persons to cross over. 

The light was extinguished, and the men were holding a 
sombre council; courting, perhaps, the darkness that pre- 
vented them from seeing each other’s faces, and so indirectly 
might aid each man to keep hidden his particular share,in the 
trouble of the day, so far, at least, as those mute but ex- 
pressive tell-tales were concerned. 

Much of what had happened came out to Janet by degrees 
in their talk. She listened, spellbound, to the fearful story, 
which was made more awful by the gaps she saw between. 

Briefly, what she learned now, or at a later time, may be 
thus told :— 

“Jem Daukes,’’ or, as he was more commonly called, 
“TDare-Devil Daukes,’’ had come that afternoon to an ale- 
house frequented by the colliers, and there found these four 
men drinking, and arranging a dog-fight. 

He seemed quiet and undemonstrative; took his seat in 
the darkest corner he could find, and showed a disinclination 
to talk when his nearest neighbour addressed him. ‘These 
were traits so unusual as to attract the attention of all 
present ; but when he was again addressed by the man who 
had before spoken, with a comment on his behaviour, and a 
query as to what was the matter, Daukes suddenly burst out 
with a volley of abuse, and warned him to mind his own 
business. ‘The man responded in equally choice language, 
and was summarily knocked down. Then, as one of the other 
men rose to remonstrate, Daukes turned upon them all like 
a madman, or a Malay about to run amuck against all that 
portion of the world which might happen to come in his way, 
struck out right and left, till the four men, in self defence, 
fell upon bim pell-mell, got him to the ground, and so 
seriously injured before reducing him to quietude that he 
became partly unconscious, and lay where they left him, un- 
able to rise or move a limb, hardly even to speak. 

Such rows, and such consequences, were not unfamiliar to 
the conquerors, and did not necessarily alarm them. It was, 
no doubt, an awkward affair; Daukes would lose a week or 
two’s pay, but soon get right again, and be as lively as ever, 
while getting a useful lesson for the future. So thinking, and 
inclined to act in a spirit that might be either wisely prudent 
or nobly magnanimous, they resolved to take him home to his 
wife. Having obtained materials for an impromptu stretcher 
from the scared landlord, they plodded along with their 
burden, not caring much to talk lest they might come to 
loggerheads as to each man’s particular share in so disabling 
“ Dare-Devil Daukes.’”? They began, indeed, to feel un- 
comfortable when they found he would not—perhaps could 
not—answer their well-meant but jeering kind of comfort; 
and at last were thoroughly awakened to their position by 
their mate’s discovery that he was either dead ordying. ‘The 
funereal march was then suddenly stopped, and their late 
equanimity terribly shaken. 

It was at this point that Janet was able to hear the follow- 
ing dialogue :— 

‘A pretty mess thou’s made on it, Billy Martin!” 

‘Me! I never laid a hand on him!”’ 

“No; thou thought it safer to wait till we had got him 
down, and then jump upon him.” 

“That’s a lie, Jack!’’ 

‘“‘Tell me that to-morrow, and I’ll give thee an answer 
that’ll quite satisfy thee.’’ 

Another voice now broke in,— 

“What ’s the use, mates, of jawing at one another? If 
we are in a mess, will that get us out of it? What’s to be 
done? That is what I want to know.’’ 

“ Well,’’ said Billy Martin, ‘‘the best thing I can think of 
is to fetch the doctor; and so I’m off!’’ And he moved as 
to go away. 

“« And I'll seck the wife,”’ added Billy’s satirical antagonist, 
Jack. And he also moved to follow. 

“T say, Mac! See what they’re after?’’ hurriedly 
remarked one, of the men who were left behind. 

‘* No—not exactly,’’ was the wondering reply. 

“Bless thy innocence! If they do go to the doctor and 
the wife they ’ll be taking a very short cut to the police 
station. If they don’t, but go quietly home to their beds, 
while we wait here—two contiding creatures—they will leave 
us to be credited with the entire job. Oh, you understand 
now, do you?”’ 

Before an answer could be given, a woman’s voice, clear, 
penetrating, commanding, was heard to summon the two 
departing men,who were really the most implicated by their 
unnecessary viclence after Dare-Devil Daukes’ overthrow. 

“Billy Martin! Jack Price! Stop! Both of you, till I, 
Daukes’ wife, come to you. Stop,I say! You hear me, and 
you know me, and know that I know you; and many more 
beside shall know you if you don’t come back! ”’ : 

There was a hurried conference between the departing 
pair, both thinking of violence. And could they have been 
sure of the acquiescence of the other two men, Janet might 
have paid with her life for her interference and threat. It is 
a peculiarity of the Rough’s nature to go rapidly to the most . 
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tragical ends, without any such fixed intention atthe beginning. 
As it was, they did return, taking great pains to explain to her, 
as if she had not already heard, the excellent purposes for 
which they were hurrying away. 

‘Ts this really my husband?’’ Janet said to them, certain 
now these were the men who had most to fear from her, but 
also the men whose services could not be done without. 

* * Ay, Missus. Would you like to look at his tace?’’ said 
Billy Martin, becoming at once polite and amiable. 

“Please !’’ said Janet simply. 

A match was then struck, and Billy Martin held the light 
very close to the pale, senseless face ; while Janet, kneeling on 
the hard ground, tried by all the ways she could remember to 
have heard of, to make sure he was still alive and hopefully 
strong. 

It was a strange picture that the matches, lighted in suc- 
cession, revealed by glimpses upon the dark background 
of the night. The senseless body on the ground, its head 
raised by the form of the stretcher; Janet’s intense tace of 
inquiry ; and the four men standing around, and stooping the 
better to see the quality of their work, and to judge of their 
immediate prospects by the result. 

‘« Are any bones broken ?’’ Janet asked, turning to the two 
men she had not yet spoken to, and from whom she thought 
she might get the truest answer. 

‘“No, Missus, we tried that,’’ answered Billy Martin, 
before either of the men addressed could speak. Naturally, 
if he had jumped on Dare-Devil Daukes, the nature of the 
answer to be given concerned and much interested him. The 
men spoken to, however, confirmed the fact, so far as they 
had been able to discover. 

“Well, heis certainly not dead—nor, I think, likely to die, 
if no time be lost. You may comfort yourselves with that. 
And I now tell you that, believing he was the first to begin, I 
will take no part against you, nor allow anybody else, on my 
behalf, if you now fulfil your own kindly purpose and take 
him to his home. Now, then! take him up carefully, and let 
us go. 

‘They were about to obey, when she stayed them, in order 
to tell ‘‘ Mac,’’ one of the men who were to have been the 
scapegoats for the others, to go through the gap in the wall 
near by, turn to the left, and he would find, about a dozen 
yards off, her basket, which she had been carrying when she 
left the path, not knowing who were the folk she heard 
coming, whether friends or foes. 

The basket was brought, and the bringer was desirous of 
having it fastened across his shoulders, chivalrously asserting 
he could carry it easily, while also helping to carry Daukes. 
But she dismissed the idea, almost with contempt, swung it 
from the ground over her shoulder, and gave the signal for 
a start, in a,— 

‘* Now then!’’ 

Once only after that time was any voice heard from the 
slow moving procession. It was when they were approaching 
the houses, that she said to them,— 

“Tt is so dark, that we may reach home without being 
seen, and then you all go away, leaving nobody the wiser. 
Cross to the wall, and they won’t hear us inside the houses.”’ 

“All right, Missus,’’ responded Billy Martin; much 
cheered by the behaviour of the woman whom at first he had 
thought likely to be dangerous. 

They did reach Janet’s door without meeting a single 
person, and deposited the still unconscious man on the floor 
of the house-place, or sitting-room, and were about to leave. 

“Take him up stairs to bed! ’’ cried Janet. ‘‘Stop! Let 
me go first.’’ 

She went quickly, whereas they could only slowly follow. 
‘The moment she reached the chamber she moved carefully from 
the centre of the room the ‘‘ wife’s gifts to her husband,’’ by 
pushing them, undisturbed in their general arrangement, into 
an unoceupied corner; where she threw over them—the first 
article of covering she could lay hold of—a gay, not to say 
gaudy shawl. 

Then she heaped up the pillows of the bed, and all was 
ready. 

‘About his clothes, Missus ?’’ queried Billy Martin, as he 
came backwards into the room, supporting Daukes by the 
waist, while the helpless head of the Dare-Devil rested on 
Billy’s chest; and Jack followed with the legs. 

“Best not meddle till the doctor has seen him,’’ replied 
Janet, as she helped to lay him on the bed. 

‘* Well, Missus, I know you think hardly of me, but I’m 
d—— if I don’t go for the doctor, whatever happens.”’ 

Strange to say, this handsome piece of self-sacrifice called 
forth a murmur not of approval, but of grumbling dissent, 
followed by a distinct intimation that if he went the others 
would all go, too. In fact, they did not hesitate to conceal 
their opinion that Billy Martin was cunningly bent on making 
the best of things for himself. 

‘‘Men, my husband may die, while you are discussing who 
is to be the instrument of saving him. Why should you not 
all go—tell the truth, and find the manliness of your behaviour 
your best defence now, and hereafter ?”’ 

With a fitful gleam of enthusiasm kindled by her look, words, 
and entire attitude, since she had confronted them on the 
mountain-side, they accepted Janet’s advice; went off; decided 
by the way what should be said, and intrusted thesaying of it 
to “‘Mac,’’ the man whom all the others recognised as the 
least committed by any special violence in the affray—the 
man who wanted to carry Janet’s basket. 


CHAPTER II. 
“TAKE THE SHAWL AWAY!” 


The doctor lived some three miles distant ; and the deliberation 
of the messengers on the road consumed time; but he was so 
much interested in what they told him that, his servant being 
out of the way, he saddled his horse himself, and trotted off at 
arate that brought him in a few minutes to Janet’s door, to 
which he fastened the animal, and went in. 

In fact, the doctor had a liking for Dare-Devil Daukes, 
and was accustomed to say that when he had sown his very 
wild oats, if he only survived the process, he would surprise 
everybody: ‘There was the making in him of a fine fellow!” 

After a cursory examination of his face and pulse, he asked 
Janet to tell him all she knew about the affair; for the only 
account he had received was more noteworthy for its diplo- 
matie skill than for the fulness or frankness of the information 
given. 

So she told him carefully and minutely every incident of 
her meeting with the men, and all that she had heard while her 
presence remained unknown; taking care to add that she had 
been obliged to acknowledge her husband as the aggressor, and 
therefore had given her word the men should not be meddled 
with by or for her. 

He received her explanations silently, but with a glow on 
his face at her behaviour; then said,— 

“ We must get his clothes off and have him into bed before 
Texamine him. I think we must slit them open, and so draw 
them away without disturbing him.’’ 

This was done, and the doctor made a minute and most 
careful examination of Dare-Devil Daukes’ injuries. He 
found traces of a violent blow on the head, and to that he 


attributed the long insensibility of his patient. 
there Were bruises on every part of the body, but none in- 
volving serious danger. On the whole, he was hopeful that 
the stupor would now soon pass away ; and then the worst 
they had to reckon on would be that he might not be well 
enough to eat his Christmas dinner. But even as to avoidance 
of that calamity he augured well. 
ee aad her Epa directions as to what she had to do, and 
keepin e patient quiet whe id s si i 
revival, oy rae ue q when he did show signs of 
er first thought when he had gone was one of deep thank- 
fulness, that he had no suspicion ot the cause of her have on 
the mountain-side at that time of night, and so she had been 
spared the most painful explanations. 

Dare-Devil Daukes was a bit of a humourist; and when 
Janet, after atime returning to the bed-chamber, saw him with 
his eyes open, and staring at her, she could not help wonder- 
ing if he had been playing the doctor a trick; and had revived 
during his examination, but kept up the appearance of un- 
consciousness. 

But it needed only a second glance for her to note the wild- 
ness of his look, as if he did not know her, or the place he was 
ay di what had happened, but was struggling to master the 

acts. 

‘Are you better?” she said, going to him, and about to 
take his hand, when some secret thought or feeling changed 
her purpose. 

“ Janet,’’? he murmured. 

fA? 

““What’s all this about?’’ There he stopped, unable to 
guide his thoughts or words farther. 

“‘I will tell you presently.” She poured out some 
medicine—a cordial or restorative the doctor had brought 
with him, and left for this express purpose. ‘‘ Drink this.”” 

He drank, his eyes all the while fixed on her face, as if he 
sought there to find at once the solution of the mystery that 
was delayed. 

To avoid excitement, she made an excuse to leave him 
for a few minutes. But before she thought it wise to return, 
he was knocking with a stick placed for the purpose, so 
vigorously, that she hastened up, lest the old dare-devil spirit 
might be already tempting him to some dangerous effort, 
perhaps to get up. 

“‘Janet,’’ he shouted, while she was yet on the stairs. 

“Coming! Coming!”’ 

He had raised himself a little, so as to give him a better 
outlook, the dazed aspect had passed from his eyes, and his first 
words were,— 

I’m starving; give me something to eat.’ 

“T was getting something ready.”’ 

‘“And a pint o’ mild ale.’ 

‘“The doctor will object to that.” 

“The doctor! What doctor? D—— the doctor! I 
mean to have a pint of ale, and more after if I like.”’ 

‘* First let me tell you what apparently you yet don’t know, 
or recollect. You went to the Jolly Colliers this afternoon 
atter leaving me; got into a row with Billy Martin and other 
men ; knocked one down ; then fell foul of the whole lot, who 
had some difficulty to master you, and so hurt you that they 


Besides that, 


brought you home senseless. ‘The doctor has been—undressed . 


you—finds a bad place on your head, and your body covered 
with bruises. And the end is, you are to be kept very quiet, 
and have no liquor of any kind.” 

‘And do you mean to carry out his instructions ?’’ 

luda.) 

“ What if I say you sha’nt!’’ 

“*T shall act all the same !”’ 

‘There ’s a pretty beauty of a wife,’’ said Daukes, as he 
replaced his head on the pillow, feeling too weak to pursue the 
matter further just then. 

Suddenly he caught sight of the many-coloured shawl on 
the floor, in the corner, and took advantage of the fact to 
pretend a new interest that might cover his failure with the 
preceding one. 

“What hast thou gotten under thy shawl, yonder? Think 
I gave two guineas for a dirt or rag cover ?”’ 

‘‘ Wouldst thou like to see what is under ?”’ 

“Take the shawl away !’’ 

She obeyed him. 

“<Ts that thy wedding gown ?’’ 

‘Yes, torn and soiled as thou seest.”’ 

“ce By you ? ” 

“cc Yes ! ” 

“ Here’s a pretty beauty of a wife!” he again exclaimed. 
Then he became silent, as if measuring the ground before 
him a little, before again speaking. 

“‘What’s that on the top?”’ he inquired, after a minute or 
two’s pause, during which he had been attentively surveying 
the little mount. 

“My wedding ring, and the flowers you gave me the day 
you said you loved me.” 

‘“ Was I such a fool ?”’ 

“That is for you to decide.”’ 

“« And what were these things put there for ?’’ 

She fetched the label, and gave it to him to read, which 
he did, aloud :— 

‘«* 4 wife’s gifts to her husband.’ Upon my word! Here 
is a pretty beauty of a wife! But Janet, woman, I want to 
know what you haven’t yet told me—why that label and those 
things were put there.”’ j 

“Because, Jem, I had made up my mind to leave you for 
ever.’? 

“But had one bit of sense left to make you change your 
mind.’ 

“No. Idid go; but fell in with your companions, and had 
to interfere to make them bring you home; when, in alarm at 
your state, they were all about to leave you on the hill-side.”’ 

‘7 wish you had left me!” 

“J don’t.” 

a3 Why 2” 

“Because it lets me show I bear you no malice before I 
again go from this house.’’ 

“You mean to leave me?’? 

‘Not till you are well.” 

“But then ?”’ 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“Well, you are a precious beauty of a wife!” : 

Somehow Janet began to notice that these successive 
repetitions of attack on her character seemed to show more of 
enjoyment than of wonder, resentment, or disgust. And to 
prevent undue influence upon her, and consequent weakening 
of her resolve, which she had never for a moment changed, 

ruptly left him. 

me ay days nature and disease had a harder struggle 
over Dare-Devil Daukes’ frame than could have been imagined 
from his first revival. But more was passing within than 
the shrewdest friend could have possibly supposed. From 
the moment of the outrage on his wife he had been 
a prey to the wildest passions that can beset aman. At once 
déeply ashamed, and still fullof resentment ;—wishing he pale 
say and do something to set things right, but too proud an 

violent to bend in submission ;—he had, as a last resort against 


the many evil impulses that were threatening to carry him 
away, gone to the public-house, meaning only to listen and 
get calm, but had soon found his mistake. 

His long consequent illness made more terrible the know- 
ledge of his wife’s purpose. 
He had at first treated the matter asa good joke, while 
liking the spirit it displayed. But that soon died out as he 
saw the fixedness of her resolve. A new resentment then 
silenced for a time all his remorse and desire for a reconciliation. 
_ Yet, all the while he could not but dwell, with ever- 
increasing admiration, on her heroic behaviour with the men, 
which the doctor delightedly narrated to him, and with 
reviving and deepening love on her exemplary fulfilment of 
the duty she acknowledged. 

Thus ill—and thus agitated—no wonder he was 
declared convalescent till just one week before Christmas. 

**So, my boy, you will eat your Christmas dinner with 
your jewel of a wife ; and I wish you joy on both accounts.”’ 

At that very time Daukes knew that his wife was 
silently and unostentatiously, but not secretly, preparing to 
depurt ; and that no such banquet for soul and body awaited 
him, unless— 

What that ‘‘ unless’? meant of still existing hope, however 
feeble, must be shown in another and brief chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“wow sTRIKE!” 


Janet had seen with deep feeling the sadness that overspread 
her husband’s face, just when his health and strength were 
reviving. But he had said nothing—showed no desire to say 
anything—of such a character as might even induce her to 
question herself, and think of forgiveness and reconciliation. 
The insult—the degradation—had sunk too deep to be done 
away with by any means that Janet knew of, short of a revo- 
lution in the very character of her husband that it never 
occurred to her to expect. 

She was therefore greatly surprised, and for the moment 
received a terrible shock, when Daukes came to her early one 
morning in the room below, where she had slept ever since 
the day of her humiliation, bearing in his hand the very 
horsewhip he had used upon her body. 

She was up and dressed. TFearfully pale, but composed 
and stern, she confronted him, and then waited to see what 
this meeting portended. 

“Janet,’’ he began, ‘‘ while you were out last night, an 
odd thing happened; the Postman brought me a letter !”’ 

“A letter !’’ responded Janet, echoing his own surprise. 

‘Ay; here it is,’? he said, taking it from his pocket. ‘It 
tells me our Overman has gotten a better place ; has been saying 
a good word for me; so the agent says I may have the post. 
What dost thou think?” 

‘“*Tt’s no business of mine.’ 

‘What, not if I tell thee there will be larger wage, and if 
I tell thee a secret |sesides?”’ 

Janet remained determinedly silent, so he could only go on— 

‘“ While I’ve been lying a-bed all these weeks 1’ve been 
thinking of the doings of aman who began like me, a collier in 
the pit, made himself a bit of a scholar, was made Overman, 
then became Agent, bought one pit after another, and at last 
became a Parliament man, and they do say he’ll be made a 
Baronet. 

‘Now even a humble fellow like me, may pick something 
good and reasonable out of such a story. I am Overman. Why 
shouldn’t I go to Old Glory, the schoolmaster, as we call him, 
because he so often talks of the glory of knowledge; work hard, 
live hard for a while, save money, and bit by bit get at last to 
be an Agent myself, and have a nice place for thee, and a big 
garden full of the flowers thou likest best, and all the folk 
looking up to thee?” 

“Vid the man you talk of begin by horsewhipping his 
wife?’’ said Janet at last. 

She trembled when the words were out, but Daukes met 
them with a laugh, which soon ceased, and his face became as 
Janet had never seen it before. 

“Janet, I suppose the biggest fools do get some odd 
moments of wisdom, or what would become of them? I think 
I got one such yesterday. And I am going to tell you 
what it was. But I first want to say two or three things ; 
and I don’t care to spoil them by excuses as to what you did or 
did not say to provoke me when I struck you. 

“The first thing 1 have to say is that it was an unmanly 
act, and one that I can never right myself about if you don’t 
help me. 

**Next I want to beg your pardon, as I do now, on my 
knees; and I don’t think there is another woman in all the 
world I would do as much for! ie 

‘But you will say, or you will think—which is now more to 
me than any words you might use, that I have so degraded 
you in your own eyes that a thousand apologies won’t ease the 
rankling smart. ve 

‘“ Well, somehow, yesterday, when I was thinking over 
this for the hundredth time, and asking, ‘What am 1 to do 
before she no longer gives me a chance of doing anything ?’ 
I saw all at once a bit of light. Not pleasant, as I owned 
to myself, but useful—good light—perhaps blessed light, if 
only she takes to it kindly, as I will. Can you guess what 
it told me?”’ 

Janet’s changing colour showed how sleeply, dangerously 
she was moved, if there was to be failure, atter all; but she 
could only say falteringly, as she looked down upon him,— 

ae No.’’ 

“Then I will tell you. The world knows nothing of my 


act, or your present suffering from it. Is that so? ee 
“sé Yes ” 


not 


es Then the matter lies between us two !”’ 


“Between us two—and God!” ; 

“Tt I have degraded you—whilst far more deeply degrading 
myself, there is still a remedy. ‘lake the whip. Repay me 
in my own fashion. Make no mockery of doing it. I have 
sworn to myself if you do not, or if doing it still does not 
content you, I will expose publicly my shame for your sake, 
and myself leave the place where I was born rather than you 
should do so. Now strike !”” : 

‘Oh, Jem, Jem! Are you in real earnest ?’’ 

‘« Strike your very hardest, and try !”” 

‘© And do you love me?”’ 

“Ay, better than ever!” Sean ; 

“Dear, dear husband, take away this vile thing, and take 
at the same time all my fondest love.”’ 

“ And forgiveness ?”’ 

“Tn fullest measure ! ”’ 

‘* And you will not strike ?’’ 

‘Never !”” 

‘“'Then I will!’? He rose, and before she could prevent 
him he had lashed himself across the back with his utmost 
strength—once—twice—thrice—Janet shrieking and shrinking 
at each stroke. 

Then, with a smile, he said to her,— : 

“Tf the nature of the compact we now make and seal with 
this kiss should be a matter of doubt, there will be, for the 
next few days at least, a tolerably plain record of its truth 
written in my flesh and blood.” 
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THE DUKE’S PLANTATION. 
BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DUCHESS’S CHRISTMAS BALL. 
“Thanks! no! never mind putting up the step. I have 
not a second man with me, and the step is best left down, as I 
shall have to get out to open a gate.” 

“Allright, Sir. Have the window shut, Sir?’’ 

*“No, thanks! This curtain is sufficient.’’ 

“Good-night, Sir. Very much obliged, Sir.’? This last 
was from one of the Duke of Melton’s under-grooms, who had 
attended Mr. Collingwood to his carriage, and had just received 
from hima tip. And the carriage drove out of the court- 
yard of Mowbray Castle, with Mr. Collingwood inside and old 
Peters, the coachman, on the box. 

The carriage was a covered waggonette, with the door in 
the rear, and the steps let down behind. As events turned 
out, it might have been better if Mr. Collingwood had allowed 
the Duke’s groom to fold up the steps; but they dangled 
down behind the carriage as it drove out of the courtyard and 
turned for the oak avenue. Other carriages were coming 
round; lamps were lit in every direction, even along the 
various avenues in the park, although the night was not very 
dark; but there was no snow on the ground, and in many 
places the gloom of the groups of timber might have made it 
difficult for the coachmen to mark the various turns in the 
labyrinths of drives, without some little more light than that 
afforded by their own carriage-lamps. Oil-lamps and open 
braziers of blazing wood were, therefore, placed at certain 
points, and the effect of the illumination of the wintry land- 
scape, with the undulating ground, the gnarled boughs, and 
the startled deer, had a weird and striking effect. The Castle 
windows were ablaze with light ; the Duchess’s Christmas ball 
was not yet over; and the sound of music was plainly audible 
from the ball-room as Cuthbert Collingwood drove away. 

Christmas Day had been on the Tuesday, and this was the 
Thursday night—or rather, by this time, it was a little past 
two on the Friday morning. Next day, in fact, would be 
Saturday, for which he had just accepted an invitation; for 
the Duke had said to him, ‘‘ We are going to shoot the Big 
Wood on Saturday, and I hope that you will join us there at 
twelve. I hear a good report of the pheasants; and there 
ought to be some woodcocks in that lower part, towards the 
small lake, just under the Duke’s Plantation.’? And Mr. Col- 
lingwood had promised to be there. He had got away as soon 
as he decently could after the supper, and was one of the first 
to leave; and when making his adieux to his hostess, she had 
said, ‘‘So good of you to come. I hope that Mrs. Collingwood 
will go on well, and the baby. Pray give her my best con- 
gratulations.’? He bowed over her Grace’s hand, and excused 
himself for leaving so early, on the plea that he did not wish 
to be away from home longer than he could help. 

This was indeed the case; and it was only by great per- 
suasion on his wife’s part that he had been induced to accept 
the Duchess’s invitation, and to putin an appearance at her 
ball, which was an annual Christmas event and one of the great 
gatherings in the county. Everyone in society was invited to 
that ball, when the Duke filled the Castle with guests for a 
succession of sports by day and balls and dinners by night; 
the shooting and hunting—unless skating took the place of 
hunting—giving a pleasant alternation to the amusements of 
each day. Of course, people in the position of Mr. and Mrs. 
Collingwood, of Foxcote Hall, were sure to be asked to the 
Duchess’s ball, though they visited at Mowbray Castle on other 
occasions. He was the representative of an old county family ; 
was a man of property and position—a county magistrate, and 
a captain in the local rifle corps. Altogether, though a young 
man of eight-and-twenty, he was a man of mark in that 
neighbourhood ; and the wife whom he had married, fourteen 
months before, was a Dean’s daughter. 

Her mother, Mrs. Bulkeley, was now staying at Foxcote, 
and had been there for the last fortnight, ever since the 

interesting event that had made him the father of a little 
daughter. He would have stayed away from the Duchess’s 
ball, if he could have had his own way; but he was not 
allowed to have it; the ladies ruled, and they decided that her 
Grace’s invitation should be answered in the affirmative so far 
as the head of the house was concerned. Mr. Collingwood had 
endeavoured to parry the question, and to aver that the real 
head of the house, by that time, might be a son and heir. But 
he was overruled ; and, as the Dean’s wife afterwards said to 
him, “‘ After all, Cuthbert, you see that Dombey and Son is 
a daughter.’? Yet the young husband was no less proud 
and thankful for the possession of that pretty Christmas gift 
of a daughter, though he could have well wished to absent 
himself from Mowbray Castle, when affairs had so arranged 
themselves that he could not go there in the company of 
his wife. But he declared that he would leave the ball early, 
immediately after supper, and that he would nou take Clarke, 
the footman, but only old Peters, the coachman; and that he 
would try not to disturb the household on his return home in 
the small hours of the morning. 

“I am rather vexed that you cannot go with me, Amy,”’ 
he had said to his wife, when he took leave of her. ‘You 
would enjoy the ball so much, and you wished to see’?——, 
Here he mentioned a name nearly connected with Royalty, the 
owner of which name was to be present at the Duchess’s ball. 

“Never mind, dear! you must tell me how she was 
dressed.’” 

“I fear that will be quite beyond my powers; but I will 
do my best.”’ 

‘It is a pity that you cannot use the brougham.” 

“ Rather, it is a happy thing that it needs going to the 
coachmaker just now. It will be ready for you by the time 
that you are well enough to take a drive. I shall do very well 
with the covered waggoneite.”’ 

‘‘ But why not take Clarke with you?” 

“TI don’t really want him. I shall drive straight up to the 
doors of the Castle. On a night like this, all the park gates 

will be kept open by watchers, and I shall have no need to get 
out to open any gate until I come back to my own, so my 
shoes will be quite presentable when I find myself on the 
parqueted floor of the Duchess’s ball-room.’? 

So, with kisses to his wife and baby, Cuthbert Collingwood 
had gone away from Foxcote to Mowbray Castle; and, after 
some talk with her mother, Mrs. Collingwood had gone to 
sleep, in order that she might awake about three in the morn- 
ing, when she thought to hear the sound of the carriage 
wheels, or of the dogs barking in the yard to announce her 
husband’s safe return. She heard both sounds—the roll of the 
wheels and the clatter of the horse’s hoofs on the hard 
gravelled drive, and also the sharp barking of the disturbed 
asd in typ Paine 3 but ee listened in vain to hear her 
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CHAPTER 1. 
DRIVING HOME FROM THE CHRISTMAS BALL. 
When the covered ‘waggonette, with its solitary oceu ant, h 
got away from the glare of the lights in the ets arenied pe 


had passed through the outer lodge, the road from that point 
to Foxcote Hall was exceedingly lonely. It was a seven mile 
drive, four miles of which were past woods and plantations, 
with no cottage or farmhouse, or any building or habitation to 
break the monotony of the road. For the greater part of the 
way the road was not very good at the best of times, and, at 
Christmas, it was always rough with the stone that had been 
freshly put down, and was not broken up so small as it might 
have been. “ 

‘“*T hope,’’ thought the occupant of the waggonette, ‘‘ that 
Peters has kept himself sober, and has not had too much of 
that old ale that was brewed at Lord Stapleford’s christening. 
At any rate, I hope that he won’t go to sleep so far as to 
tumble off the box. I took the precaution to have Cyrus put 
in the shafts. He’sa reliable old horse ; and when once he’s 
got his nose turned towards his own stable, he’ll go steadily 
on, driving or no driving. I don’t want to turn out on the box 
this cold night, and drive myself home.”’ 

Two small windows in front of the covered waggonette 
enabled Mr. Collingwood to see that his horse was going along 
at a steady pace, and he could also get a glimpse of his coach- 
man, who was not asleep, though he seemed to be drowsy; 
but he held the reins properly, and now and then mechanically 
lifted his whip-hand to keep Cyrus up to his work. Not that 
Cyrus needed the whip, or that it made any difference in his 
pace when the lash gently touched his flank; he and old Peters 
knew each other’s ways and habits. There was a half glass 
door at the back of the carriage, the glass part fastening back 
when it was not needed; and there was an inner curtain of 
thick crimson baize. This curtain was usually preferred to 
the glass door by Mr. and Mrs. Collingwood, unless rain should 
be beating into the carriage, as it made the interior of the 
waggonette better ventilated, and yet sufficiently closed from 
draughts. The front window behind the coachman could also 
be slided back when it was needed. 

On the present occasion—and these details proved to be of 
importance—Mr. Collingwood had, as usual, placed open the 
upper glass part of the door, and had drawn the red baize 
curtain over the aperture, leaving the hind steps hanging 
down. He had an overcoat, and had wrapped round him a 
large fur rug, so he felt comfortable and warm as he glanced 
through the front and side windows and saw the flicker on the 
trees and hedges from the lighted lamps of his carriage. There 
was no snow on the ground. There had been a deep fall about 
a fortnight previous, which had interrupted the hunting for a 
week; but it had all disappeared, and it had been a green 
Christmas. It was, however, frosty and cold, as befitted the 
season ; and the waggonette’s wheels and old Cyrus's hoofs 
rolled and clattered over the hard, stony road, and must htive 
been heard for a considerable distance if there had been any- 
one to hear them in that lonely part of the country. 

** Amy will see that I have kept my word,’’ thought Cuth- 
bert Collingwood. ‘I shall be home by three o’clock.”’ 

They had now got more than two miles on their way after 
leaving the park lodge. Mr. Collingwood nodded his head 
several times, and then looked out sharply through the front 
window to see if Cyrus was going on properly, and if oid 
Peters was still awake. He then, thoroughly tired, succumbed 
to circumstances, and determined to have forty winks if the 
jolting of the carriage would allow him to do so. Perhaps 
the jolting soothed him, for, certainly, he slept hard, although 
the carriage had just then come to the worst and roughest bit 
in the road, the ascent of the sharp hill by the wood that was 
known as ‘‘The Duke’s Plantation’’—the spot where he 
would have to meet the Duke’s shooting party on the morrow. 

Now, it happened that, at nine o’clock on the previous 
night, when Mr. Collmgwood had driven through his own 
lodge-gate on his way from Foxcote to the Castle, he had told 
old Joyce—who, with his wife, lived at the lodge and attended 
to the gate—that he need not sit up for him, as he should be 
late, and that he would open the gate for himself. Accord- 
ingly, when Peters pulled up at Foxcote Lodge, soon after the 
stable clock had chimed three, he expected to hear his master 
let himself out of the waggonette and open the gate. But, 
after vainly waiting for a minute or two, he gave a grumble 
that his master should have dropped off to sleep, and then 
got down from the box and opened the drive-gate. The car- 
riage passed through, and Cyrus stopped at the word of com- 
mand, until Peters was once again on the box. As he passed 
behind the waggonette he saw that the red baize curtain 
was drawn, and he concluded that his master was fast asleep 
behind it. 

CHAPTER I. 
THE WAGGONETTE MAKES A SECOND JOURNEY TO THE CASTLE. 


Clarke, the footman at Foxcote Hall, was ready at the open 
door to receive the carriage. ‘The rumble of the wheels and 
the quick trot of the horse along the hard, frost-bound road, 
had been distinctly heard for the last five minutes in the still- 
ness of the early morning. 

Mrs. Collingwood had herself heard the welcome sound as 
she lay awake in bed, with her baby beside her. Then there 
was the stoppage at the lodge, the roll up the drive, the bark- 
ing of dogs in the yard, and the pulling-up of the carriage at 
the hall-door. ‘Then she listened for Clarke to shut the door, 
and for the waggonette to be taken round to the stables; but 
no such sounds met her ears, though she listened anxiously for 
them. So did the Nurse, who was sitting up in her big chair 
by the fire. 

Mrs. Collingwood was alarmed. ‘I am sure that there 
must be something wrong! Do go to the head -of the stairs 
and see if Mr. Collingwood is in the hall.’’ 

The Nurse did so; and met Clarke the footman, coming up 
the stairs with a very blank expression of face. The tidings 
were conveyed in a few words. The carriage had come up to 
the door, but it had no occupant. Mr. Collingwood was 
nowhere to be seen, and he had not stopped the waggonette 
on its way in order to get out of it. Peters was positive that 
his master had got in at the Castle, and had not been acci- 
dentally left behind; but how, when, and where he had 
escaped from the carriage he was utterly unable to say. On 
further inquiry, although Peters indignantly denied the 
imputation of sleeping on his box, yet he confessed to having 
felt slightly drowsy during a portion of the drive home; but 
he was quite certain that if the horse had stopped, even for a 
few seconds, he should have been wide awake to his duties; 
and he was confident that the horse had kept on at his usual 
pace for the whole journey. Could the door have opened, and. 
Mr. Collingwood have fallen out? No. Clarke testified to 
having found the door properly closed, and the red baize 
curtain drawn across. The valuable fur rug, however, was 
missing from the carriage ; and Peters remembered it being 
put in when his master left the Castle. 

All this was very mysterious; and poor Mrs. Collingwood 
went to her mother’s room in an agony of terror, and aroused 
her to see what was best to be done. Happily, Mrs. Bulkeley 
was cool-headed, and could act on an emergency, while she 
strove to pacify her daughter and allay her fears. The two 
grooms and the gardener were sent for, and were told the state 
of affairs; and the waggonette, supplied with rugs, was had 
out and driven by the head groom. Mrs. Bulkeley decided 
that it was better net to let Peters make the journey, as he was 


already tired. A fresh horse was, of course, placed in the 
waggonette, and the second groom and gardener were supplied 
with lanterns in order that they might see into the ditches on 
either side of the road, and proceed to any spot whence a cry 
of distress might meet their ears. Clarke accompanied them ; 
and, driving slowly, and walking on each side of the carriage, 
the party of four searchers set out to go back, if need should 
be, as far asthe Castle; while those in the house watched and 
waited. 

Each side of the road was searched as they advanced. With 
their lanterns and the carriage-lamps, the view from hedge to 
hedge was quite clear; but nothing could be seen of their 
missing master. Not a soul did they meet; for at that 
Christmas time of the year it was too early for the labourers to 
be going to field-work, and only those would be astir who 
slept on the farm premises, and had to be up early to see to 
their horses and beasts. They went slowly and steadily on, 
every now and then calling out ‘‘ Mr. Collingwood! Mr. Col- 
lingwood!’? But there was no response, and no sound to 
break the stillness, except the barking of a fox or the crow of 
a disturbed pheasant. ‘They went on thus asfar as the Duke’s 
Plantation, and down the hill, and it was not until after they 
had passed the cross-roads that they heard the rumble of 
wheels and saw the lights of an approaching carriage. The 
groom knew it atonce. ‘It’s the Honrable Wilmot’s!”’ he 
oe and, on its drawing near, he called to the coachman 

0 stop. 

Then Clarke approached the carriage, and, apologising to 
the somewhat startled ladies within, explained what they were 
doing, and the painful nature of their search at this early hour 
of the morning. Mr. Wilmot was able to assure the servant 
that his master had most certainly left the Castle, as he had 
been talking with him in the outer hall just when he was on 
the point of leaving, and had seen him step into the covered 
waggonette. Ashe could not render any assistance, his car- 
riage drove on, and took the turn at the cross-roads that led 
to their destination ; while the Foxcote servants went on to 
the Castle lodge. ‘There they ascertained from the lodge- 
keeper that Mr. Collingwood was inside the waggonette when 
it had gone through the lodge about two in the morning, and 
had leaned out of the window at the back to give him a piece 
of silver. But though this point was cleared up, Clarke thought 
it best to go on to the Castle, not only for the chance of his 
master having got there by some other road through the park, 
but also to make his disappearance known to the Duke’s 
servants. This wasdone; and when they had fully ascertained 
that nothing had been seen of Mr. Collingwood since he had 
left the Castle, all they had to do was to return to Foxcote. 

By this time the last carriages were driving away from 
Mowbray Castle; the Duchess of Melton’s Christmas ball was 
over, though the great building was still ablaze with light, 
and the various lamps and fires in the park avenues were 
making lines of light in every direction. They returned to Fox- 
cote in the same way that they had left it, searching narrowly 
as they went, and shouting Mr. Collingwood’s name. By this 
time a few labourers were beginning to appear on the road, 
and to them they told the nature of their quest, and bade them 
search for any traces of their master wherever they might be 
going. ‘Two watchers of the Duke were also encountered, 
returning home from their night’s work; but they could not 
throw any light on the mystery, though they had imagined, 


- early in the night, that they heard poachers in the Duke’s 


Plantation; but they had not met with the men, nor had they 
heard any guns. As there had been so much that night to 
attract people’s attention to the park and the vicinity of the 
Castle, the watchers had paid extra attention to the more dis- - 
tant woods, especially to the Big Wood and the Duke’s Plant- 
ation, where the chief shooting was to be on the following day, 
thinking it probable that it would be a likely night for the 
poachers to be at work there. But, though they had fancied 
hearing some suspicious sounds, yet they had not met with. 
any men. They remembered hearing the rattle of Mr. Col- 
lingwood’s carriage, and also seeing its lamps, when they were 
near to a favourite pheasant-covert about a mile from the 
Duke’s Plantation ; but they were quite sure thatit had never 
stopped for a minute, but had proceeded steadily on its way 
to Foxcote. th As 

When Clarke and the other servants had returned with the 
waggonette, it was at once driven round to the stables; and 
the two ladies in the house knew that they brought no tidings. 
Nor had anything been heard, in the meantime, from any other 
source, to relieve their painfully excited feelings or to clear 
up the mystery. As the morning advanced, and the light of 
the December day grew stronger, a more extended search was 
made by a larger party, assisted by the rural police. The 
villagers and neighbours rendered willing aid; Mr. Wilmot 
and other friends came over to Foxcote in the course of the 
day, and took counsel with Mrs. Bulkeley as to the best way 
of clearing up the mystery ; but the hours of that Friday in 
the Christmas week passed. wearily away, and no tidings were 
brought to the anxious wife. Evening came, with its gloom 
and darkness, and she knew not what to think, but was full of 
forebodings of some terrible calamity. 


CHAPTER IV. 
INSIDE THE OLD MILL. 

Very near the Duke’s Plantation, but on the opposite side 
of that steep hill up which the waggonette had to toil on Mr. 
Collingwood’s return from the Duchess’s ball, was a ruined 
tower, which was a very. picturesque object in the landscape. 
It was a stone structure, and had been built for the purposes 
of a windmill ; on which account, it was placed on the highest 

int of the field that sloped down by the side of the Duke’s 
Plantation to a trout-stream that flowed into the small lake, 
on the other side of which was the Big Wood where the Duke’s 
shooting-party expected to find good sport on the Saturday 
after the ball. The sails and the whole of the upper portion 
of the windmill having, some years before, succumbed to a 
gale of wind, had not been replaced; and the truncated por- 
tion looked like a round tower that had been erected more for 
ornamentthanforuse. In fact, itwasputtovery little use. Some 
sacks and an old cart were left there by the farmer who rented 
that field from the Duke; and heifers and young beasts were 
occasionally sheltered there. Beyond that, it was never used, 
though it stillwent by the nameof the Old Mill, in remembrance 
of its former purpose. 

Amos Bourne, a day-labourer on the farm, was going home 
from his work in the dusk of the evening of that Friday when 
search was made for Mr. Collingwood, and he crossed the field 
in which the Old Mill stood, in order to make a short cut. It 
was a providential circumstance that he did so; for, as he 
passed very near to the Old Mill, he heard a voice calling 
‘‘Help!’? and the voice evidently came from the inside of the 
building. ; 
, “Mussy on us, whaat’s thaat?’’ cried the frightened 

mos. 

Then the voicecame again, ‘‘ Help! heln! 1’m inside this 
place! ’? . 

Amos hesitated a moment. Perhaps it might be a poacher, 
armed with a gun, and he might be shot. He was cautious 
and went to the door of the mill, and said, ‘‘ Who’n be you?’ 

The answer came at once. ‘I’m Mr. Collingwood, of 
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Foxcote. Come and let me out. I’m tied with ropes, and 
can’t move.” : 

Thus reassured, Amos pushed opened the door, and 
there, sure enough, was the young Squire, of whom, as he 
knew, search had been made all through that day. ‘‘ Why, 
measter,’’ said Amos; ‘‘ they bin a-looking for ye all day and 
night.” 

Pu TE you’ve got a knife, cut these cords,” said the Squire. 
He was lying on some old sacks on the ground, between the 
eart-shafts, to which he was securely tied hand and foot by 
cords. His overcoat was still on; but the fur rug that had 
been with him in the carriage was nowhere to be seen. 

Amos produced his knife and quickly cut the cords. There 
was not much light left to guide him in this operation, as the 
base of the Old Mill was only lighted by one small window at 
some distance aboye the door, producing a Rembrandt-like 
effect. ‘‘ Why, measter, how did ye come here?’’ asked Amos, 
as he set Mr. Collingwood free. 

‘That ’s more than I can tell,’’ replied the Squire, rising, 
somewhat stiffly, on his legs. ‘‘I conclude that I must have 
been carried here; but how, or by whom, I have noidea. I 
dropped asleep in the carriage and only awoke about half an 
hour since. What time is it?”’ 

‘¢ Half arter five.” 

“Tn the morning ?”’ 

‘Tor bless you, no! in the evening.”’ 

“Then I must have been lying here the whole of the day. 
I must have been drugged !”’ 

‘¢Clorerformed, maybe?’’ suggested Amos. 

“Very likely,’’ said the Squire. ‘‘In fact, I think that I 
can smell its sickly flavour. Hallo! my watch and chain are 
gone! and my purse! and my rings! and my diamond studs ! 
the rascals have made a clean sweep of everything. I wonder 
that they left me my crush hat. I must get home now as 
quickly as possible.” 

“*Can you walk, measter ?”’ 

“Oh yes! though I feel stiff, and cold too. 
walking will warm me up a bit.’’ 

“But,’’ urged Amos, ‘it’s a matter o’ vour miles to 
Foxcote.”’ : 

“‘T feel rather stiffer than I had imagined,’’ said Mr. 
Collingwood. ‘‘ Will you go before me to Foxcote, as fast as 
ever you can, and I will follow along the road. Let Mrs. 
Collingwood be told at once that I am safe and well, and tell 
them to get the waggonette and come and meet me. I’ll give 
you something another time for releasing me, and, perhaps, 
for saving my life.”’ ‘ 

Away sped Amos Bourne in the direction of Foxcote, 
though before he had got far on ‘the road he met with one of 
the horsemen who were still on the search, and sent him off, 
full gallop, to the Hall, with the joyful tidings that the missing 
Squire had been found alive and well. Mr. Collingwood did 
not get very far on the road that led towards his home, for he 
was stiffer than he had even imagined himself to be, and he 
also felt sick and queer, possibly from the long fast no less 
than from the chloroform or other drug that had been used to 
steal away his consciousness. He was, therefore, not very 
sorry when the waggonette drove up, with Peters and Clarke 
on the box, supplied with wine, jelly, and biscuits sent by 
Mrs. Bulkeley; and, once more, he found himself in his 
carriage travelling back to Foxcote from the Duchess’s 
Christmas ball. 

The intense relief felt by his wife may be easily imagined, 
and need not be described. There was very little to be 
explained to her, as her husband knew nothing of what had 

. happened from the moment of his falling asleep in the wag- 
gonette to the time of his awaking in the Old Mill. He had 
not the slightest idea of where he was laid. The cords—which 
it afterwards appeared belonged to the farmer, and had been 
some time there—did not particularly hurt him, though they 
completely prevented him from rising from his recumbent 
position. Marks of hob-nailed boots were found on the follow- 
ing day in the softer earth near the Mill, leading in the 
direction of the Duke’s Plantation, These marks were not 
made by the boots of Amos Bourne, and it seemed from them 
that at least two men had been engaged in the work of abduc- 
tion. Casts were taken of these footprints; a handsome 
reward was offered for the discovery of the thieves; pawn- 
brokers and other persons were communicated with as to the 
missing watch, purse, rings, and diamoad studs; and not only 
the local police were busily engaged in the search, but a special 
detective was had down from London to assist them. Yet 
weeks and months passed away, and not the slightest trace 
could be discovered of anything that. could clear up the 
mystery ; and the nine-days’ wonder that had gone the round 
of the papers began to be forgotten by all but those in the 
immedidte neighbourhood of Foxcote. 

* Cuthbert Collingwood fulfilled his promise to join the Duke 
on the Saturday after the Duchess’s ball, knowing that his 
putting in an appearance at the shooting party would set at 
rest. any false rumours that might be circulated about him. 
And he not only received the congratulations of the Duke and 
his guests on his safety, and on his not being very much the 
worse for his adventure—minus the loss of his valuables—but 
he also shot some pheasants in the Big Wood, and a couple of 
woodcocks near the small lake that was just under the Duke’s 
Plantation. 


But the 


CHAPTER V. ; 
MRS. COLLINGWOOD CALLS ON OLD MOTHER SWANN. 

Nearly three years had passed away since the events of that 
night. The Duchess’s Christmas ball had been twice given, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Collingwood had been present on each 
occasion; for, although a son had been born to them, his 
arrival had opportunely occurred in the second summer after 
Mr. Collingwood’s adventure. On each occasion they had 
travelled safely to and from the Castle, driving in the brougham, 
and with a second man on the box. ‘The invitation to another 
Christmas ball had come from the Duchess, and had been 
accepted by Mr. and Mrs. Collingwood, when an event occurred 
that must be here recorded as the conclusion of this story. 

Not far from Foxcote Hall was a large heath, a portion of 
Mr. Collingwood’s property. Fine groups of firs made this 
heath a very picturesque spot ; and there was io house upon 
it, except an old thatched cottage on the side of the heath that 
was nearest tothe Hall. This cottage was the home of a 
celebrity who usually went by the name of Old Mother Swann. 
She was a withered and bent old woman, who might be seen 
hobbling along with the help of a crooked stick, and curiously 
searching the hedgerows, whence she plucked certain leaves 
and plants which she carefully placed in a bag that hung from 
her waist. 

With many in that neighbourhood she 
though she did nothing more to sustain the character than 
being old and ugly, living quite alone, keeping two black 
cats, and manufacturing herb medicines of more or less nasti- 
ness of taste. The selling of these at a small rate, accom- 
panied by much muttering of pretended charms, had given 
her the reputation of a witch; nor did she object to being so 
considered asit gave her notoriety and power—two things 
that are very charming to many people who are even In a 
superior station of life to that enjoyed by old Mother Swann. 
So long as she could keep herself out of the dreaded 


passed for a witch, 


“‘Basteel ’—as the workhouse was called in that neighbour- 
hood—and get her living after her own fashion, she was content 
to bear with any jokes or insults that she might receive from 
those lads of the village, who, besides singing ‘‘ merrily, ha!’’ 
not unfrequently degenerated to coarse ways and words, and 
delighted to make a butt of the old witch. But the poor 
Woman was very harmless, and only used her reputed powers 
in self-defence, even as her two cats used their claws. 

The worst that was ever said of her was that she sometimes 
harboured poachers, who found her cottage convenient for 
rendezvous or retreat. One circumstance that may have given 
rise to this report was that her only son was a noted poacher. 
He went by the sobriquet of Oyster Bob, from having, at one 
period of his chequered career, been an assistant to. a fish- 
hawker who vended cheap oysters in the streets. But this 
business was too staid and respectable for his tastes; so 
Oyster Bob turned poacher, and throve very well in his new 
profession, until he was committed to prison for three years 
for assaulting Mr. Collingwood’s gamekeeper, who had found 
him at midnight in the Duke’s Plantation with pheasants in 
his pockets. , That was six years ago ; and, as Oyster Bob had 
not been seen in the neighbourhood of Foxcote since the date 
of his release from imprisonment, it was surmised that he had 
gone elsewhere, and it was hoped that he was living more 
reputably. No information concerning him could be extracted 
from his mother. 

It may have been true that the poachers rewarded her for 
occasionally harbouring them by paying her, in their own 
peculiar coin, with some of the game procured bytheirnight’s 
work; and it is also possible that they may have partaken of 
sundry meals cooked in her iron witch-like pot. And, indeed, 
one day, when Mrs. Collingwood—who was very kind to the 
old woman, and often went to see her and to read to her— 
had somewhat unexpectedly entered the cottage, there was 
a something simmering in the pot, which, both to Mrs. 
Collingwood’s eyes and nose, bore an amazing resemblance to 
jugged hare; but to which neither that lady nor old Mother 
Swann had the politeness to refer. When some of the rustics 
had visited her to procure herb medicines and charms, and had 
also seen that magic pot filled with good things that gave 
forth an appetising smell, old Mother Swann always averred 
that it was hell-broth. Some people said that her two black 
cats, Scratch and Match, were poachers, and were trained to 
bring to their mistress the partridges and rabbits that they 
killed. But if such was the case they must have borne a 
charmed life; for Mr. Collingwood’s keeper, who vowed 
vengeance against all cats, would have rejoiced to shoot 
them, and to have added their tails to that post of trophies 
entirely composed of the tails of slaughtered cats, which 
formed the chief ornament in the little plot of garden in the 
front of his cottage. A distinguished, but short-sighted, 
botanist, who was visiting at the Hall, had seen this trophy of 
cats’ tails, and had imagined it to be arare specimen of the 
araucaria. But Mother Swann’s two cats were either too 
cunning for the keeper, or else the report of their poaching 
propensities was a scandal and an invention. 

It was a fortnight before Christmas, and Mrs. Colling- 
wood had gone to old Mother Swann’s cottage to take her 
tea, sugar, and various eatables, and to remind her that her 
Christmas dinner would be sent to her, as usual, on Christmas 
Eve. When she went there, she made a rule that no dog 
should accompany her; and, when she read to old Mother 
Swann, the two black cats, Scratch and Match, sat on either 
side their mistress, and behaved themselves as well and 
decently as the shepherds’ dogs do in a West Highland kirk 
during Divine service. But, on the present occasion, Mrs. 
Collingwood had been slyly followed by her Skye terrier, Mac, 
and his appearance in the cottage caused as great alarm to 
Mrs. Collingwood lest he should be injured by the cats, as it 
did to the cats for fear that he should worry them. But old 
Mother Swann was equal to the emergency, and calling Scratch 
and Match to her, unceremoniously bundled them into the 
oven, and shut the door upon them. Although the oven was 
cold, the cats did not much like their treatment and close 
quarters, for every now and then Mrs. Collingwood’s reading 
was disturbed by growling, spitting, and swearing, which, 
although toned down by the closed oven door, were not the 
less inappropriate to the occasion; especially as at each rise of 
the feline tempest old Mother Swann lulled it by rattling the 
oven-door and exclaiming, ‘‘ Behave yourselves, do, you bad 
cats !”’ 

Meanwhile, Mac was sniffing and scratching at the door 
that led into the inner room of the cottage. There was 
evidently someting inside that attracted his attcntion. 


CHAPTER VI. 
OYSTER BOB CLEARS UP THE MYSTERY. 
“Surely, Mrs. Swann,” said Mrs. Collingwood, as she came 
to the end of her reading, ‘‘I have heard someone groaning 
in that room at the door of which my little dog is scratch- 
ing. You have someone illin thatroom. Who is air? 

Probably, old Mother Swann saw that it was useless to 
deny the fact, for she said, ‘‘It’s a secret, my Lady ; but, I 
hope you won't tell of me. It’s my poor lad, who’s been such 
a trouble to me.” 

“Do you mean the son of whom you once told me?” 

“Yes, my lady; Bob. I never had no other. The same 
as is called Oyster Bob, and was sent to prison for three years 
this Christmas six years for poaching on the Squire’s woods 
and hurting his keeper. When he was let out, he got into 
fresh trouble, and he went off far away from here, and never 
come nigh his poor old mother till the day before yesterday. 
He ’s took very bad with the new complaint—the kitis.” 

“‘ Bronchitis: it is a serious complaint.”’ ; 

‘«‘ The ribs that he got broke, in the tussle with the Squire’s 
keeper, never got properly mended, and have plagued him 
sadly. He’s altogether wore to a attomy, and never expects 
to rise from his bed again.’’? The old woman added, ‘* You 
bad cats !’? as she rattled the oven door. : 

‘He must not be lost for want of being seen to,”’ said Mrs. 


Collingwood. _‘‘ We must look after him at once. I will send 
Dr. Freeth to him; perhaps he will be able to do him some 
good.”’ 


‘No doctor's stuff ll cure him, my lady. I’ve given him 
some of my herbs, and even they are quite thrown away upon 
him. ” 


But, although old Mother Swann had a good opinion of 
her own drugs, Mrs. Collingwood determined to send the 
doctor, nevertheless ; and she did so that same afternoon ; 
and also sent to the cottage jelly and other nourishing things. 
But she was told by the Doctor that the man’s life could be 
scarcely prolonged through the month, for that he was in 
the last stage of consumption. ‘The Rector also went to see 
him; ‘and it was after one of his visits that Oyster Bob 
declared that he could not die happy until he had seen the 
Squire. Thereupon Mr. Collingwood went to see him. This 
was two days before Christmas Day. p 

He found the man terribly emaciated, gasping for breath, 
and only able to talk in short and broken sentences. There 
were many interruptions to the narrative, but its substance 
wvas as follows :—“ I was the man known as Oyster Bob, as got 
the three years for poaching on your property, and breaking 


your keeper's head with a hedge-stake ; and I got nothing 
else for it, except the broken ribs that he gave me with the 
butt-end of his gun, and which are helping me to my grave. 
I did my time, and came out of gaol this very day three 
years, two days before Christmas Day. Another man came 
out with me; but, of course, no one would give us any work. 
We tramped across the country; for I wanted to see my old 
mother, and the old home, such as it is. I hadn’t found 
poaching a profitable trade, but I’d nothing else to turn to; 
no more had my mate; so we did a stroke of work on the 
Duke’s property, keeping clear of the keepers, and making 
no noise. No, Sir, we did’nt use snares and traps—at least, 
the sort as you mean ; and we'd no guns to carry ; we managed 
our business in a quieter way. You’ve been a good friend to 
me, Sir, better nor I have been to you; and your good lady’s 
been very good to me and poor old mother; so, to make 
you what amends I can, I’ll tell youmy secret. You must 
get a dozen or so of small rods, that’ll fit into each other, like 
the parts of a fishing-rod, and will all go into a side pocket 
without making any bundle. And, on the topmost bit, there 
must be atwisted loop of wire. So, when you ’ve got into the 
wood, and under the trees where the pheasants are roosting up 
in the boughs, all you’ve got to do is to put together your 
fishing-rod for the length that you require, and pass it 
quietly up to the pheasant that you have fixed upon. You can 
make out their figures very well in a dusk light, better even 
than when it’s moonlight. And then you must rapidly bring 
the wire loop over the pheasant’s head, and give it a dexterous 
twist and jerk—you’ll soon learn how to do it; and down will 
come your pheasant, as quict as can be, too much choked to 
give the slightest crow ; and a knock of his head against a tree 
will finish his businéss; and then you put him in your pocket. 
I’ve noosed many a pheasant in that way, without any noise 
or disturbance. And here’s the ’dentical bundle of rods; and 
I’ll make you a present of ’em, Sir, in return for your kind- 
ness to me.’’ 

Oyster Bob reached his hand to a place under the head of 
his bed, and brought out from thence the poacher’s destructive 
weapon, which Mr. Collingwood pocketed and took home, and 
carefully preserved, though he never took out a patent for the 
invention. 

‘But, Sir,’? he continued, ‘I can’t die casy till I’ve asked 
your forgiveness for what I done to you. Me and my mate 
were in the Duke’s Plantation, up to our games with the 
pheasants, on that very night in the Christmas week when the 
Duke gave his annual treat to the swells. We were very 
narrowly took by the keepers, but lay quiet, and they went 
off to another wood just as your carriage came along the road, 
We were lying behind a stone-heap when you passed us very 
slowly at the foot of that steep hill, and my mate whispered, 
“The coachman’s dropped fast asleep, and there’s only one 
gent inside. There’s a back door and winder, and the steps 
let down all handy. I’ll jump in quietly and give him some 
of the hocus-pocus on a hankercher. If he sings out we must 
jump the wall into the Duke’s Plantation and make off !”’ 
‘‘ Well, Sir, he’d got some sleepy stuff in a bottle, and he 
poured some of this on toa hankercher, and we stole up quietly 
behind the carriage, though the wheels rattled and made such 
a clatter that there was not much chance of your hearing 
us. My mate pushed aside a red curtain that was over the 
door and peeped in. ‘S’elp me!’ he whispered to me, ‘the 
gent’s as fast asleep as the coachman. But it’ll be better to 
make him secure with the hankercher.’ Well, Sir, I peeped 
in, and I then saw as it was you; andI said to my mate, ‘It’s 
Squire Collingwood of Foxcote, the very gent as got me my 
three years in quod.’ ‘Then,’ says my mate, ‘we'll give him 
tit for tat, and put him in quod, and he’ll know then what 
it’s like.’ ”’ 

“ Well, Sir, I did’nt altogether understand what he meant, 
and it was not a time to ax unnecessary questions; and my 
mate had opened the carriage door, and sprung lightly up the 
steps, and gave me out a fur rug from the inside. And then 
he appeared at the door with you, Sir, in his arms, and the 
hocus-pocus hankercher across your mouth. I took you from 
him, the carriage going very slowly up the hill, and he jumped 
out, fastened the door, and drew the curtain. The coach 
man was asleep all the while, and the carriage went on as 
though nothing had happened. My mate says, ‘ Let’s carry 
him to the Old Mill.’ So we made a sort of hammock of the 
fur rug, and slung you in it, and carried you quite easily, 
going along the end riding in the Duke’s Plantation, and 
through the hand-gate, and across the field to the Old Mill. 
‘We found some cords there and an old cart handy for the pur- 
pose; so my mate said, ‘Now we’ll give him a taste of quod, 
and see how he likes what he recommends to others.” ‘Then 
we tied you securely to the shafts, and took your watch and 
all that we could find about you. ‘He'll get a few hours’ 
onnatcral sleep,’ said my mate, ‘and: then he’ll wake up to 
find himself in quod; and he may think hisself lucky that 
he’s only got to hollah loud enough, and someone IL come and 
set him free without his serving his full time.’ 1 think, Sir, 
as my mate must have hocus-pocussed you stronger than. he 
had meant to do; atleast, Ineverthought asyouwould be lying 
there all next day ; but it was needful to make you safe for a 
time, so as to give us a few hours’ start. Well, Sir, we left 
you shut up in the Old Mill, and we came on here to mother’s 

and had some breakfast, and at once left these parts and made 
the best of our way to Portsmonth, where we knew a Jew fence 
as would give us ready money for the things as he had taken 
from you. He said that the shiny things in the shirt-studs 
and ring wasn’t diamonds, but only paste; so he didn’t allow 
us but very little for’em. Me and my mate had divided the 
things, and I had got the watch and chain; but the Jew 
wouldn’t givsas much as I thought he ought to, so I kept 
back the wevch, and afterwards I got frightened about it, and 
when I next came to see mother I hid it in a hole in the thatch, 
intending vo make use of it at some other time. But that time 
has never come. and the watch is still there, and you can have 
it back again, though there ’s no chain to it.”? 

Oyster Bob directed the Squire where to look; and there 
was the watch in the hole under the thatch. So Mr. Colling- 
wood held it once more in his hand. The last time that he had 
done so was, three years ago, at Mowbray Castle, when he had. 
looked at it to see what time it was when he left the Duchess’s 
Christmas ball. 

“My mate,’? continued Oyster Bob, “‘ soon after gotten years 
penal for a ‘highway’ with violence, so I saw no more of him; 
and, getting worse in my health and down on my luck, [thought 
T’d come back here and see my poor old mother once again 
before it was all over with me.”’ : 

Such was his story, told with much difficulty, and taking 
much time in the telling. And it was barely told in time ; for 
he burst a blood-vessel that same night, and when the doctor 
got to the cottage the next morning he found old Mother Swann 

lamenting the death of her only son. i 

He was buried on the day of the Duchess’s Christmas ball, 
to which Mr. and Mrs. Collingwood once more wens. And the 
Squire of Foxcote was able to tell his host and hostess that the 
mystery had now been cleared up that had attended his return 
from a previous Christmas ball, when, on his way home, he 
was constrained to pass many hours in the Old Mill near the 

Duke’s Plantation. 
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A LITTLE DINNER WITH JONES. 


(See Tlustration.) 


When I came up to London two years ago to look for an open- 
ing as a medical man, my aunt, Miss Ap-Rees, of Rees Castle, 
was good enough to give me a letter of introduction to her 
cousin, Mr. Pwilhyll Jones, of Kensington, who, she assured 
me, Was a most influential man, and might be of great service 
to me. Moreover, she added that he was very rich, and had 
an only daughter, who was both beautiful and amiable. Here, 
my aunt hinted, was a famous chance for a rising young man. 

A friend had recommended me to comfortable rooms in the 
neighbourhood of the Strand, and I went straight to them on 
my arrival in town on a certain Monday in December. Ihave 
a very treacherous memory; and, seeing that my aunt’s letter 
was already fully directed in her stiff, old-fashioned hand, I 
thought I would make sure of not forgetting by sending it off 
at once. So, taking one of my cards, on which these words 
were inscribed— 


MR. JOHN REES, M.R.C.S., 


BicawsseEris. 


I wrote under the name ‘‘ will have the pleasure of calling on 
Mr. Pwllhyll Jones on Wednesday evening,’’ and popped it 
into the envelope with my aunt’s letter. Then I dropped the 
letter into a pillar-box, and thanked goodness it was off my 
mind. Next day I received a most polite note from Mr. 
Jones, begging me to forego ceremony and come to dine on 
Wednesday en famille. ‘‘ As you intended calling on Wednes- 
day in any case,’’ he added, ‘‘ don’t trouble to reply. Dinner 
at seven sharp, but come as early as you like.’’ I thought 
this very friendly of Jones, and, of course, determined to go. 
On the Wednesday, I dressed myself with care (for first 
impressions are everything), and, starting at six o’clock, took 
the underground railway to South Kensington. When I 
arrived there it suddenly occurred to me that I did not remem- 
ber my friend’s address. I knew it was Kensington, but the 
street and number had entirely escaped me. Stop, though j 
IT had his note in my pocket, and I drew it out and glanced at 
the top. By Jove! it had neither date nor address. Un- 
pardonable carelessness of Jones, I thought; but what 
was to be done? It was only a quarter past six, so I 
had lots of time, and my first idea was to apply to a policeman. 
I did so. But the man of law only knew one Mr. Jones 
living in Kensington, and he was apawnbroker. Clearly this 
could not be my Mr. Jones, and the officer recommended me 
to inquire at a cab-stand. Thereupon a convocation of cabmen 
agreed that it must be Mr. Jones, of Redclyffe-square. Several 
offered to drive me there, and I jumped into ahansom. There 
was a brass plate on the gate of the house at which we stopped, 
with ‘‘Mr. P. Jones’’ in large letters. There was something 
else in smaller letters in the corner, but it was too dark to make 
out, so I dismissed my cab and knocked. The door was opened 
by a funereal looking man-servant. ‘‘Is Mr. Jones at home?”’ 
Iasked. ‘‘ Yes, Sir,’’ said the man, eyeing me as an under- 
taker might his “‘ patient’? Then he added, ‘‘The gentleman 
who was to be here at seven, I presume?’’ I nodded 
acquiescence cheerfully. ‘‘Master expects you, Sir,’’ he 
almost groaned, and then, with an air of unmitigated 
woe, he threw open a side door, and ushered me into 
asmall room which looked like a library. Here he handed 
me the supplement of the Times and left me alone. The 
chair I sat down in was very comfortable, I don’t think I 
ever had such a comfortable seat, and I mentally resolved that 
I would get one some day precisely like it. It had a very 
sloping back worked by a crank to different angles, and the 
top of the back spread out into a concave cushion, which 
exactly supported the head. Presently Mr. Jones entered. 
He was a stout, florid man, who seemed to throw suddenly 
into his face an expression of genial sympathy as he opened 
the door. I was abashed to perceive that he was in morning 
dress, whereas I had got myself up, as they say, ‘‘ regardless 
of expense.’? As I rose Mr. Jones extended his hand and 
squeezed mine impressively, still with that expression of 
respectful sympathy pervading his face. ‘‘ How are we 
to-day ?’’ he murmured, with his head on one side. This form 
of inquiry sounded professional at any rate, and I assured him 
that I was never better in my life, except for a slight twinge of 
toothache. ‘‘ Ah! just so,’’ he remarked, as if the information 
afforded him intense satisfaction. Then he motioned me to the 
chair, which he wheeled directly under the gas, and I sat down. 
Evidently rather an eccentric sort of fellow, I thought, as he 
put his left hand on the top of my head, holding the other 
behind him as he stood. ‘‘ Have the goodness to open your 
mouth,”’ he said. I smiled and did so. Perhaps he was a 
horsey man, and wanted to judge of my age and general 
fitness by my teeth. ‘‘ A little wider, please.”’ It was getting 
rather ridiculous ; but I remembered my aunt’s injunctions to 
be civil to her cousin, and I opened my mouth to its widest 
extent. After peering intently into it for some seconds, my 
host suddenly brought his right hand round from behind his 
back, and before I could say a word he had got some horrid 
instrument fixed on one of my favourite molars, and was 
wrenching away at it like a fiend. This was too much. I 
struggled. Iscreamed. At last I managed to shake him off, 
and there we stood glaring at each other and perspiring. 
Fortunately, I had saved my tooth. It felt loose, but it was 
stillthere. Ll was very indignant. Explanations followed. It 
seemed he was a dentist, and had an appointment with a 
patient, for whom he took me. We both apologised, and he 
begged my acceptance of one of his cards, on which I read, 


/ MR. PENRHYS JONES, 


| Surceon Dentist. 


‘ 


As the funereal man-servant let me out his face relaxed into 
a sickly smile. I believe the wretch knew all about it; but I 
breathed freely once more as I found myself in the square. 
‘“‘Well!”’ said I to myself, ‘‘ that was a lucky escape, any- 
how!”’ Just at this momentI caught sight of a postman 
crossing the top of the square. I rushed after him, and asked 
him if he knew a Mr. Pwllhyll Jones. ‘‘ Jones,’’ he reflected— 
yes, he knew another Jones—he wasn’t sure about the 
Pwilhyll, but thought it was a P— something. This Jones 
lived at No. —, Queen’s-gate. It looked likely, and I took 
a fresh cab atonce. No. —, Queen’s-gate was all lighted 
up. Evidently some festivities were going on, and I 
descended with a light heart. It was a fine house, too; 
and I gave a modest knock. The door was opened 
hy a magnificent footinan in livery. Mr. Jones was evidently 
aswell. John ‘Thomas looked me over rather superciliously, 
I thought, before he consented to throw open the portals. 
Then he said, ‘‘ You’re late, ain’t you??? Was I:—well, 
perhaps I had mistaken the hour. ‘‘ Dinner begun ?’’ I asked, 
meekly. ‘Begun! no!’ he replied with asnort. ‘Ow can 
it begin without you, hay?’’ ‘This was flattering, but the 
man’s familiarity revolted me. I threw off my overcoat and 


. : ; 


— 


hat, which John Thomas took from me with a jerk, and 
chucked unceremoniously into a corner. At this point a very 
charming young lady tripped lightly down stairs. She was 
in a becoming demi-toilette—what I fancy is called a tea- 
gown ; but I don’t know much about such things. ‘‘O! Tam 
so glad you’ve come at last,’? she said. This was really very 
flattering, and I bowed awkwardly. I felt that I was 
blushing, which made me more awkward still. ‘‘There’s 
all the table to arrange,’’ she went on, with a pleasant 
smile. Really, a most charming creature. I wondered if 
she were the daughter. But what did she mean? I followed 
her into a handsomely-appointed dining-room, where there 
was a long table on which was a white cloth—and nothing 
more. On the sideboard was displayed a lavish profusion of 
plate, to which she directed my attention; and the effulgent 
footman, with another glorious being who had joined him, 
came into the room and stood at attention. 

A sudden suspicion flashed across my mind. There must 
be some ridiculous mistake. ‘‘Is not this Mr. Pwllhyll 
Jones’s?’’ I faltered out. Then the young lady exploded into 
a merry laugh. She explained that the house belonged to her 
father, Sir Paut Jones, who was, I remembered, Chairman of 
Highway Boards. He was giving a dinner- party that evening, 
and—and—confound it all!—they had taken me for the young 
man from Gunters’! I reclaimed my coat and gibus amid 
profuse apologies from the blushing young lady; and, brush- 
ing past those sniggering beasts of flunkeys, I gained the door 
and fled into the ‘‘ ewigkeit.’’ 

When I had somewhat recovered my equanimity, I looked 
at my watch and found it still wanted a quarter to seven. All 
was not lost, then. Nevertheless, it was excessively awkward. 
Hurrying up Queen’s-gate, I found myself in Kensington 
High-street, and at the corner of a street I perceived a house- 
agent’s office. There seemed to be a chance here, and I entered 
and made inquiries. ‘‘ Pwllhyll Jones,’? murmured the agent 
reflectively. ‘‘ You are sure it is Pwllhyll?’’ he asked. Yes, 
I replied, I was quite sure of that, unyhow. Then he referred 
to a book and said, ‘‘There’s a P. Jones lives at No. —, 
Holland-road, perhaps that’s your man.’’ I said I would try 
him at any rate; and, with acknowledgments to the agent for 
his courtesy, I called another cab and set off once more. 

No. —, Holland-road proved to be at the upper extremity 
of that longest and straightest of streets. The house looked 
respectable, andI rang the bell. Hurdly had my hand touched 
it when the door was opened cautiously, and the head of a 
weazened old woman thrust itself out. ‘* You are the Doctor, 
I suppose,’’ she said, in a hoarse whisper. I replied that my 
name was Mr.—, or, if she liked, ‘‘ Doctor’’—Rees, where- 
upon she beckoned me in without saying another word, and 
closed the door. The hall was rather dark, but in the dim 
light I could make out that the old woman was very pale, 
and trembling all over. ‘‘ You had better go up to him,”’’ 
she said ; and I became aware of a tremendous noise above us. 
Then a japanned tea-tray came bounding and rattling down 
the stairs, whereupon the old woman, with a little shriek, 
scuttled off hurriedly, and disappeared somewhere at the back, 
where I heard her lock herself in; and I was left alone in the 

hall. JI didn’t like it all, and had half a mind to let myself 
quietly out again. But then I thought I might as well see 
this thing through. So I boldly mounted the stairs. On the 
landing there were several doors. One was partly open, and 
a faint light streamed from it. From the inside I could heara 
man’s voice uttering the most awful imprecations. I feared I 
might beintruding upon a family quarrel, and therefore coughed 
loudly to call attention to my presence. There was a sudden 
cessation of the noise, and presently a man’s voice called out 
querulously, ‘‘Come in, whoever you are!’’ This was not 
encouraging ; but I entered, and to my dismay found I was in 
a bed-room. A middle-aged man, with avery red face, lay 
on the bed half-dressed, and shaking violently all over. The 
furniture of the room looked as if somebody had been dancing 
upon it, and the pillows were lying about the floor. The man 
glared at me savagely for a moment, and then, shouting, ‘‘ O! 
here are some more of you!’’ he hurled the bolster with all 
his force at my head. I dodged it; but I began to perceive 
that I had made another mistake. ‘‘ Who the d—— are 
you?” yelled the man. I endeavoured to explain, but before 
I had got half a dozen words out, my friend, who I saw was 
suffering under an attack of delirium tremens, was out of bed, 
and, making a sudden spring, pinned me by the throat before 
I could stir a finger to prevent him. I was nearly choked, but 
struggled desperately; andat last, by a great effort, succeeded in 
freeing myself. Seeing an open door, I dashed through it and 
found myself in a small dressing-room with no other egress 
than the window. Hastily throwing it open, I sprang on 
to the sill and grasped the iron pipe which ran by its side. 
It was a good drop down into the back yard upon which the 
window gave; but by the help of the pipe I descended into the 
darkness beneath, and came down with a splash into the middle 
of a huge water-butt. Happily, it had not much init; but I 
could feel the cold fluid trickling into my thin shoes. Then 
began a most terrible cannonade. Hair-brushes, boot-jacks, 
pin-cushions—all manner of toilet articles—came flying from 
the window about my ears, but I kept my head well down and 
did not get very much hit. Presently there was a lull, and I 
ventured to look out. ‘There was a wall close by, the top of 
which I could just reach by standing oa the edge of the water- 
butt. Iscrambled up without much difficulty, and dropped 
down gently on the other side—into the arms of a policeman ! 

“* Now, there ’s no use your kicking,”’ this worthy remarked, 
as he pinned me roughly by the collar and cuff; ‘‘if you don’t 
come along quietly, I’1lwhip the darbies on to yer in a jiffey.”’ 
In vain I expostulated, and, all breathless as I was, tried to 
tell him all about it. He only warned me that whatever I 
said would be ‘‘used agin’ me,”’ and, taking a firm grip, he 
marched me off, despite my struggles. At the corner of the 
street he gave a whistle, and, another constable coming up, J 
was ‘‘runin’’ between them to the station amid signs of great 
popular excitement on the part of the loafers and small boys 
who crowded round and after us. 

At the station I was introduced to the Inspector, and I 
have no doubt that my appearance, without a hat, and 
draggled and smirched as I was, convinced that worthy officer 
that I was a criminal of the deepest dye. I attempted to give 
a connected narrative of myself, but I don’t think the Police 
paid much attention to it. The constable who had effected 
my capture swore that he had had his eye (he called it 

“heye’’) on me for along time, and knew me to be a notorious 
eracksman. ‘The other, with more modesty, declared that my 
breath ‘‘smeltstrong of sperrits,’’ and accused me of being drunk 
and disorderly. Between-them, they gave me a pretty character ; 
but [think Iwas moreindignant about the accusation of drunken- 
ness than the more serious one. I could, of course, prove that 
I wasn’t a burglar; but it is another thing to convince an 
opinionated policeman that aman is not drunk. I therefore 
insisted on the divisional surgeon being sent for to say whether 
I-was sober or not; and, rather to my surprise, the Inspector 
consented. In the meantime I was thrust into a bare and 
cheerless room, with nothing in it save two hard benches, to 
await the arrival of the medical officer. Ina quarter of an hour 
or so that gentleman made his appearance; a plump little rosy- 
faced man with a very bald head. To him I recounted my 


history, and, as it proceeded, his face, which at first had been 
somewhat grave, expanded into a broad smile, and at last he 
sat down on one of the benches, and, slapping his thighs, 
fairly burst into roars of laughter. I felt rather hurt, for 
I confess it was no joke to me to have lost my dinner, and got 
landed in such a predicament ; and I think I told him so. At 
this he exploded in fresh roars, and at length managed to gasp 
out, ‘‘ D—d—don’t you see the joke—ho!-ho! ho! oh dear! 
ha! ha! Why, man alive, Zam Mr. Pwllhyll Jones; and we 
had been waiting dinner for you a quarter of an hour when I 
was sent for to examine an alleged drunkard—ho! ho !”’ 

Of course, after this I was immediately set at liberty, and 
accompanied my new-found friend to his comfortable house on 
Campden-hill, where, after repairing, with my host’s assistance, 
as far as was possible, the damages my wardrobe had sustained, 
I was taken by him into the drawing-room and presented to 
his daughter, whom I found ‘‘all my (Aunt’s) fancy painted 
her,’’ and more. My host being a little man and fat, while 
I am long and slim, my appearance in some of his garments 
must, I feel, have been rather absurd; but when once Miss 
Jones understood the situation, her sweet sympathy with the 
sufferings I had undergone more than compensated me for the 
banterings of her Papa, who, however, turned out to be avery 
good fellow indeed, and some time afterwards (as my Aunt 
predicted) was of much service tome. Indeed, it was he who 
helped me to buy the very comfortable practice which I now 
enjoy in my native town of Biggwsberis. I need not say I 
thoroughly enjoyed my dinner at last, and it was really not 
much spoilt, after all, by the unavoidable delay. In fact, I 
shall always look back with peculiar pleasure to the first little 
dinner I had ‘‘ chez Jones.”’ : 

P.S.—Mrs. Rees, who has just read this, says that if I had 
seen her after I left that evening, screaming, while her Papa 
roared, at my adventures and appearance, I should not lay so 
much stress on her ‘‘sweet sympathy.’’ But no oo lald ‘ 


LATE FOR DINNER. 


(See TIilustration.) 
Poem and prose is the life of man, 
There ’s a little of each in our measured span 
Whether we ’re saint or sinner. 
So thinks the lady, who sits behind 
As his Worship rides through the biting wind, 
And gives her a bit of his lordly mind 
Because they are late for dinner. 


The poem was all in the long ago, 

When he rode through many a mile of snow— 
In the days when he sought to win her. 

*Twas a kiss at the end of his journey then ; 

Now he’s cross as the crossest of married men 

Because—oh, theme for a poet’s pen !— 
Because they are late for dinner. 


Ah, me! how poetry fades to prose 
As the eyes show signs of ‘‘ the feet of crows,”’ 
And the hair of the head grows thinner. 
For one of his lady’s glances soft 
He has risked his neck, has his Worship, oft, 
And now she thinks, as she’s bumped aloft, 
He’s risking her’s for his dinner. 
Grorcn R. Sims. 


WANDERING THOUGHTS. 


(See Illustration.) 
On Sunday eve, the parents with their daughter 
To keep a sweet and sacred custom come ; 
Together drink ‘“‘ the fount of living water,” 
And read the Bible in their quiet home. 


Strong is the father’s voice; and now ’tis laden 
With sentences of Truth; yet strays, we fear, 

As from the page her eye, in this fair maiden, 
The wayward mind from words that strike her ear. 


What reveries come o’er the fancy stealing ? 
Where lurk those wandering thoughts, that idly rove ? 
Ah! we too have been young, and know the feeling 
That draws a heart to seek its absent love ! A. 


THE FAVOURITE. 


(See Illustration.) 
I said, my thought, the charm impart, . 
The very spell that chains the heart, 
That makes a form all eyes delight, 
A face, a rapture to our sight. 
Is it the gleam of rippled hair, 
Of brows that make the day more fair, 
The tint of cheeks or lips that show 
The very curves of Cupid’s bow, 
Or shell-like ears or rounded chin 
Whose dimples dear Love laughs within ? 
Ah, he to whom these sights are shown, 
He beauty’s awful might has known 
And made kind Memory surely store 
These for his worship evermore. 
Yet, more than charms that ever were, 
In tint or curve, our hearts to stir, 
Is that dear power, all powers above, 
That rules us with the might of love. 
See, here, the semblance fair of one 
Who, with her, ever brings the sun, 
Who, since her lustre first we saw, 
Has waked in all more love than awe ; 
Though in her girlhood’s grace was seen 
The regal future of a Queen, 
Who knew in her that happy hour 
The sceptred sway of coming power, 
Or felt their hearts more quickly beat 
For aught but that she bloomed so sweet ? 
No need had that young sunlit hair _ 
Of regal round to gild it fair ; 
Those tender eyes, what need had they 
Of thronéd pride, our hearts to sway ? 
With love was her sweet nature blest, 
That ruled us more than all the rest ; 
Before her fairness hearts might fall, 
Love, more than loveliness, won all ; 
Love in her lived, and through her proved 
Its charm and power where’er she moved. 
Is aught beneath or aught above 
The tenderness of that dear love? 
See, even the very kitten here, 
Her pet, is to our Favourite dear ; 
And has the reign of-her sweet past 
Not proved a rule o’er us to last ? 
Has she not all her sway made good 
And broadened it through womanhood ? 
Till all, our Favourite fittest own 
To make within our hearts her throne ! 

W. O. Bennett. 
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GAMPSON To”: MA8STON, & €o’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Now ready, uniform with the celebrated ‘‘ Memoirs,” 


A SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS 

OF MADAME DE REMUSAT TO HER HUSBAND 
AND SON, FROM 1804 TO 1813. 

From the French, by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY and Mr. JOHN 
LILLIE, 

In 1 vol., demy 8vo (uniform with the “ Memoirs of Madame 
de Rémusat,”’ 2 vols.), cloth extra, 16s. 


NARRATIVES OF STATE TRIALS IN 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. First Period: From 
the Union with Ireland to the Death of George IV., 1801—1830. 
By G. LATHOM BROWNE, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law- 
1n2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth. 


EMOIRS OF COUNT MIOT DE 


MELITO, Minister, Ambassador, Councillor of State, 
and Member of the Institute of France, between the years 1788 
and 1815, 
Edited by General Fleischmann. 
Cashel Hoey and Mr, John Lillie. 
2 vols., demy 2vo, cloth extra, 36s. 


‘AR, WAVES, AND WANDERINGS, 
including a Cruise in the ‘‘ Lancashire Witch.” 
By F. FRANCIS. 
2 vols., crown 8yvo, cloth extra. 


ESPEROTHEN: Notes 
Western World. 
A Record of a Ramble through part of the United States, 
Canada, and the Far West, in the Spring and Summer of 1881. 
By W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D, 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


f Reo HEAD HUNTERS OF BORNEO: 
Up the Mahakkam, and Down the Barita; also Journcy- 
ingsin Sumatra. By CARL BOOK. 

1 yol., super-royal Svo, 32 Coloured Plates, cloth extra, 36s. 


Un Oct, 


From the French by Mrs. 


[Now ready. 


from the 


es AND THE EGYPTIAN 


SOUDAN. An Account of Trayels in Eastern and 
Equatorial Africa; including a Residence of two years at the 
Court of King Mtesa, and a Description of the Slave Districts of 
Bahr-el-Ghazel and Darfour. With a New Map of 1200 miles in 
these Provinces ; numerous Illustrations, and Anthropological, 
Meteorological, and Geographical Notes. 

By R. W. FELKIN, F.R.G.8., Member of the Anthropological 
ynstitute, &c.; and the Rev. C. T. WILSON, M.A., Oxon., 
¥.R.G.8., Member of the Society of Arts, Hon. Fellow of the 
Cairo Geographical Society. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 28s. 


Hi bipctees aqrnee A Narrative of Travels 
through the Snowy Carpathians and Great Alfold of the 
Magyar. 

By a Fellow of the Carpathian Society (Diploma of 1881), and 
Author of ‘‘ The Indian Alps.’’ 

2vols., 8vo, cloth extrs, with about 120 Woodcuts, from the 
Author’s own sketches and drawings, 428. 


Nv DENSKIOLD’S VOYAGE AROUND 

ASIA AND HUROPE. A Popular Account of the North- 
Hast Passage of the Vega. 

By Lieutenant A. HOVGAARD, of the Royal Danish Navy, 
and Member of the Vega Expedition. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, with about 50 Illustrations and 3 Maps, 21s. 


pathwarxs OF PALESTINE: A 
Descriptive Tour through the Holy Land, First Series, 
By the Rey. Canon TRISTRAM. 

Illustrated Lies permanent Photographs. 

Folio, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3ls. 6d. 


Ravers AND STUDIES IN OLD 
SOUTH WALES. 

By WIRT SIKES. 

With numerous Ilustrations. Demy 8yo, cloth extra, 18s. 


ORSK, LAPP) :AND FINN. 

By FRANK VINCENT, jun., Author of ''The Land of 

the White Elephant,” ‘‘ Through and Through the Tropics,” &. 
8yo, cloth, with Frontispiece and Map, 12s. 


CHEAP BOOKS BY GOOD AUTHORS FOR 
GELP-HELP IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS, Edited by IWAN 

MULLER, M.A., New College, Oxford. F 

To each Philosopher will be assigned a separate yolume, 
giving as comprehensive and detailed a statement of his views 
and contributions to heen ay, as possible, exylanatory rather 
than critical, opening with a brief biographical Sketch, and con- 
cluding with a short general summary, and a biographical 
appendix. Price and size: 180 to 200 pp.; size, crown syo; 
price, 3s, 6d. 
Now ready, 

ADAM SMITH. By J. FARRER, M.A., Author of * Primitive 

Manners and Customs.”’ 
HAMILTON, by Professor MONK ; and HARTLEY and JAMES 

MILL, by G. 8. BOWER, B.A. 
BACON. By Professor FOWLER, 

In the press, ~ 
INTRODUCTON TO THE) BENTHAM. 
STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY. | SHAPTESBURY and 
BERKELEY, HUTCHINSON. 
J. 5. MILL. AUSTIN. 
MANBEL. HOBBES. 
oe ean are’in progress for Volumes on 
OCKE, HUME, PALEY, REID, &c. 


MUSIC. 


THE GREAT MUSICIANS. Boog raphics of the Great 
Musicians. Bdited by F, HUEFFER, 
1, WAGNER. By the EDITOR. Ready. 
2. WEBER. By Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. | Ready. 
3. MENDELSSOHN. By JOSEPH BENNETT. 
4. SCHUBERT. By H. F. FROST. Ready. 
5; ROSSINT- and the Modern Italian School. By H. SUTMER: 
_ LAND EDWARDS. Ready, 
6. PURCELL, By W. H. CUMMINGS. Ready. 
7, MARCELLO. By ARRIGO BOITO. {In preparation, 
i Dr. Hiller and other distinguished Writers, both English and 
i) ren have promised contributions. 
oe Yorune will be complete in itself. Small post 8vo, cloth 
Her ‘Maj esty the Queen has accepted the D 4 
z edication of 
Sir Julius Benedict’s Work on Weber. 


MESSRS. 
GAMPSON Low: MABSTON, & Ce. 


PUBLISHERS, 
188, Fleet-street, London, : 
having issued many works at cheap rates especially to serve 
as Text Books for use in Schools and for Prizes, and many of 


these Books being already used by the School Board 
Authorities, beg to inform all who are interested in 


ART EDUCATION, MUSIC, LANGUAGES, 
GEOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, &c., 


that they will be happy to forward Lists of their Publications 
and show Specimens. They have a most extensive list of works 
suitable for Prizes. New Books for Boys and Girls, well 


Hlustrated, cheap, pure, and yes full of interest and healthy 
excitement, a 


London: 
Sanrrson Low, Marston, Searue, and RivineTon, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, B.C. 


TH, ELDER, and ©€CO0.’S 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


GMI 


A ROYAL CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 

A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Designed by Her Royal 
Highness the PRINCESS BEATRICE. The work is printed in 
Sate oD paper, and ae sae by fifteen Full- 

Or r Drawings reproduced in the highes 
Ghromolitloeenhy. Royal re Price £225, lp Muenest eis tae 
A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOR,. 

ROMOLA. By GEORGE ELIOT. The édition de 
luxe. With Illustrations by Sir Frederick Leighton, President 
of the Royal Academy. In two volumes, imperial 8vo. Only 
one thousand copies printed. Each copy numbered, The work 
can Pe Abeer y by sr aen thrcden Booksellers, from 

articulars re: ripti eC. 

Re eae especting Terms of Subscription, &c., 
THE THACKERAY GIFT-BOOK. 
BALLADS. _ B WILLIAM. MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. With ‘a Portrait of the Author, and 56 Illus- 
trations by the Author, Mrs. Butler (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), 
George du Maurier, John Collier, H. Furniss, G. G. Kilburne, 
M. Fitzgerald, and J. P, Atkinson. Printed on Toned Paper by 
Clay, Sons, and Taylor, and elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
by Burn. Small 4to. 16s. 


MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. Being Extracts 
from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, 
Cornwall, from 1885 to 1871. Edited by HORACE N. PYM. 


ata a Portrait etched by Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A. RoyalSvo, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF W. M. 


THACKERAY. Chiefly Philosophical and Reflective. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d, 


THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 
THE EDITION DE LUXE. 

Twenty-four volumes, imperial 8vo, containing 248 Steel 
Engravings. 1473 Wood Engravings, and 88 Coloured Tllus- 
trations. The Steel and Wood Engravings are all printed on 
real China Paper. Only One Thousand Copies printed ; each set 
numbered. The Work can be obtained by subscription only 
through Booksellers. Particulars regarding the Terms of Sub- 
scription, &c., may be obtained from any Bookseller. 

NEW AND CHEAPER I] LUSTRATED EDITION. 

Twenty-four volumes, crown 8vo, containing nearly all the 
small Woodcut Mlustrations of the former Editions and many 
new Illustrations by Eminent Artists. ‘his Ndition contains 
altogether 1626 Illustrations. Setis of 24 vols., £4 48. in cloth ; or, 
bound in half morocco, marbled edges, £8, The volumes are sold 
separately, in cloth, price 3s, 6d, each. 

y _ THE LIBRARY EDITION, 
with all the original Illustrations, 22 vols., 8vo, cloth gilt, price 
£8 58.3; or, in half russiu, £12 12s. The vols. are sold separately, 
in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each; also in a new style of binding, 


green cloth, bevelled boards, gilt yom 
NOVELS, 12 vols., £4 10s.; MISCELLANIES, 10 vols., £3 15s. 


THE POPULAR EDITION. 

Twelve yols., crown 8yo, with Frontispiece to each volume, 
scarlet cloth, gilt top, price £3; and, in half morocco, price 
£55s. The vols. are sold separately, in cloth, price 5s, each. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—Comprising Mrs. Perkins’s 
Ball, Dr. Birch. Our Street. The Kickleburys on the Rhine, 
The Roseand the Ring. Illustrated by the Author. Price 68. 
RECOMMENDED AS A PRIZE-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND 

COLLEGES. 

SHAKSPEARE’S KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF 
THE BIBLE. By CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D).C.L.. Bishop 
ofS. Andrews and Fellow of Winchester College. Third Edition, 
with Appendix, containing additional Illustrations and Ter- 
centenary Sermon preached at Stratford-on-Ayon. Crown 8yo, 
7s. 6d, Also, bound in calf, 12s. ; in morocco, gilt edges, 16s. 

SHAKESPEARE, Certain Selected Plays Abridged 
for the Use of the Young. By SAMUEL BRANDRAM, M.A., 
Oxon. Large crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


HISTORY OF ART. By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE. 
Translated by F. BE. BUNNETT. With 415 Mlustrations, Third 
Edition, Revised. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo, price 42s. 

Also, by the same Author, 
HISTORY OF SCULPTURE. 377 Illustrations. 


2vols. Imperial 8vo, 42s. 


A SELECTION FROM THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF ROBERT BROWNING. First Series, Fourth NBdition, 
Enlarged. Crown 8yvo, 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. Second Series. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 

A SELECTION FROM THE POETRY OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With Portrait and 
Vignette. First Series, Ninth dition. Crown 8vo, 7s.6d.; gilt 
sete 8s. 6d. Second Series. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 

8. Od. 


POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


6 vols. Weap 8yo, price 30s. 


POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
With Portrait ot the Author. 5 vols. Crown 8yo, price 30s. 
London: Smrru, Eiprr, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


(CHAPMAN HALL, LIMITED. 


HOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
LIBRARY EDITION COMPLETE. 
Handsomely printed, in 34 yols., demy 8vo, cloth, £15, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
In 37 vols., small crown 8vo, 2s. each, cloth. 

SARTOR RNSARTUS, 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 
OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 
ON HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 
PAST AND PRESENT, 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS, 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 7 vols. 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. 10 vols. 
WILHELM MEISTER. 3 vols. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM MUS.GUS, TIEOK, AND RICHTER. 


2 vols. 
THE EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY; also an Essay on the 
Portraits of John Knox. With General Index. 


and 


5 vols. 


Cee DICKENS’S WORKS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 
30 yols., demy 8vo, 10s. each; or, Set ot 30 vols., £15, 


THE POCKET VOLUME EDITION, 
30 vols., small feap 8vo, £2 5s. 


THE HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 
22 Volumes, containing nearly 900 Illustrations by I. Barnard, 
J. Mahony, F. A. Fraser. C. Green, &c, Price £3 14s. 6d. in cloth, 
and £2 16s. in paper binding. 


THE “ CHARLES DICKENS EDITION.” 

21 yols., crown 8yo, cloth, with Ilustrations, £3 9s. 6d. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. A CHILD'S HISTORY 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. ENGLAND. i 
DOMBEY AND SON. SKETCHES BY BOZ, 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. AMERICAN NOTES AND 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. REPRINTED PIECES, 
BLEAK HOUSE. CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
LITTLE DORRITT, OLIVER TW 8T. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
BARNABY RUDGE, HARD TIMES, AND_ PIC- 
EDWIN DROOD. TURES FROM ITALY. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES. UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVEL- 
OLD GURIOSITY SHOP. LER, 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


ORKS BY MR. JOHN MORLEY. 
NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION. 
DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPADISTS. Large 

crown 8vo. 128. 
VOLTAIRE. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
ROUSSEAU. Large-crown 8yo, 9s, i 
CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. First Series. 


crown 8vo. 68. 


Or 


Large 


In 2 yols., 8vo, with Portrait, 


i ite LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. 
By JOHN MORLEY. 

NTHONY TROLLOPE’S WORKS. 

THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. With a 


Frontispiece, large crown Svo, 6s. each. ; 

THe WERDEN. AND BARCHESTER TOWERS. 
2 vols. 

Tih THORNE. ow aan 

"RAMLD 

eR SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 2vols. 

AH} LAST CHRONICLES OF BARSET: 2 vols. 


JARMING FOR PLEASURE AND 

} PROFIT. iy ABTEUB BOUND ages by William 
Right vols., PO Sve, 5s. each. 
pDulgy FARMING, MANAGEMENT OF COWS, &. 
POUR NTING, 
TREB-P i. 
“KEEPING AND CATTLE-REARING. 

BOGNAGI IRRIGATION, MANURES. 


Cuarman and Haun (Limited), 
11, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


[HE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


Choicely printed on hand-made paper, bound in limp parch- 
ment, antique, price 6s. each ; vellum, 7s. 6d. each, 

“A beautiful little series." —St. James's Gazette. 

“There is no more agreeable series.’’"—Atheneum. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Edited by 


EDWARD DOWDEN,. With Miniature Frontispiece, etched 
by Leopold Lowy nstam, after the Death Mask. 


ENGLISH ODES. Selected by E.W. GOSSE, 


Author of “Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe.”’ 
With frontispiece by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. 


ON THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By 


THOMAS 4 KEMPIS. A revised Translation, With a 
Miniature Frontispiece on India paper from a design by 


W. B. Richmond. 
POEMS SELECTED FROM PERCY 
With 


BYSSHE SHELLEY, Dedicated to Lady Shelley. 
Preface by Richard Garnett. With Miniature Frontispiece. 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. A New 


Edition, with a Miniature Portrait in Eau Forte by Le Rat, 
after a photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. 


TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. <A Medley. 
With a Miniature Frontispiece by H. M. Paget, and a Tail- 
piece in outline by Gordon Browne, 


THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
With an Essay on his Poetry. By ANDREW LANG. 


THE HALF-CROWN SERIES. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By 
MARGARET LONSDALE. The Twenty-tourth Thousand. 


TRUE WORDS FOR BRAVE MEN. A 
MiNGsey. Ee 

AN INLAND VOYAGE. By ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON. Second Bdition. 

TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. By 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Third Edition. 

A NOOK IN THE APENNINES. By 
LEADER SCOTT. Second Edition. 

LETTERS FROM RUSSIA. By Count 


VON MOLTKE. Second Edition. 
NOTES OF TRAVELS. Being Extracts 
trom the Journals of Count VON MOLTKR, Second Edition. 
ENGLISH SONNETS. Collected 
arranged by J. DENNIS. 
LYRICS OF LOVE FROM SHAKSPEARE 
TO TENNYSON. Selected and Arranged by W.D. ADAMS. 
LONDON LYRICS. By FREDERICK 
LOCKER. 


HOME SONGS FOR QUIET HOURS. 
the Rev. Canon R. H. BAYNES. 


and 


By 


OPULAR NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 


With Frontispiece, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 


THROUGH A NEEDLE’S EYE, 
HBSBA STRETTON. 


THE EGOIST. A Comedy in Narrative. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVERAL. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


WITHIN SOUND OF THE SEA. By the 


Author of ‘* Vera,"’ “* Blue Roses," &c. 


BLUE ROSES. By the Author of ‘‘ Vera,’ 
&e, 


SEETA. By.Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR. 
A NOBLE QUEEN. By the same Author. 
TIPPOO SULTAUN. By the same Author. 
RALPH DARNELL. By the same Author. 
CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. By the 


same Author. 


TARA. By the same Author. 
MALCOLM. By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
MARQUIS OF LOSSIE. Bythe same Author. 
ST. GEORGE AND ST. MICHAEL. 


the same Author 


OFF THESKELLIGS. By JEANINGELOW. 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. By 
THOMAS HARDY, 

A PAIR OF BLUEEYES. By T. HARDY. 

GENTLE AND SIMPLE. By MARGARET 
AGNES PAUL. 

CASTLE BLAIR. By FLORA L. SHAW. 

ISRAEL MORT—OVERMAN. By JOHN 
SAUNDERS. 

KITTY. By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

HERMANN AGHA. By W. GIFFORD 
PALGRAVE. 

PANDURANG HART. 


By 


By 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


“THE BEST OF ALL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR A BOY." 
HE BOY’S OWN BOOK: A Complete 


Encyclopedia of Sports and Pastimes, Athletic, Scientific, 
and Recreative, of Boyhood and Youth. New Edition, revised 
and greatly enlarged, 8s. 6d, cloth. (Postage, 7d.) | 

“Mr, Lockwood's * Boy’s Own Book’ is the real original work 
which we knew in days long gone by, but in a new and much 
enlarged form. ‘I'o name it is to praise it."'"—Saturday Review, 
Crosby Lockwoop and Co.,7, Stutioners’ Hall-court, London, B.C. 


ABRIDGED FROM "THE BUY’S OWN BOOK.” 


HE LITTLE BOY’S OWN BOOK OF 
SPORTS. PASTIMES, AND AMUSEMENTS. With 
hundredsof Engrayings. Elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. ; (postage, dd.) 
* Excellent." —Times.. a ate: 
«Pull of information interesting to boys.’ —Literary World. 
Crospy Lockwoop and Oo.,7, Stationers’ all-court, London, EC. 


CHARMING CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR A CHILD, 


MERRY TALES FOR LITTLE FOLK. 


ited by Madame Di CHATELAIN. Containing forty: 

of the ald favourites, such as ‘Che Three Bears, Jack the Giant- 

Kil er, Jack and the Beanstalk, Little Red Riding Hood, Kc. 
With more than 200 Pictures. 3s. Gd. 5 (postage, ue 

“4 charming collection of favourite stories. Atheneum. 

Crospy Locxwoop and Co.,7, Stationers Hall-court, London, E.C, 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 


to 


Is YOUR MOTTO? Send name and county 
CULLETON'S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch, 3s. Gd.; colou 
The arms of man and wife blended, Crest engraved on 
rings, books, and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. 
solid Gold Ring, 18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 423, Manual 
ot Heraldry, 400 engravings, 3s. 9d.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cran-. 
pourn-street (corner of St. Martin s-lane). 


JISITING CARDS, by CULLETON. 

ifty best quality, 2s. post-free, including the 

prerisine ot Copper-plat . Wedding Cards, '60 each, 50 Em- 

possed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d.—T. CULLETON | 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 


STAT ERY contains a Ream of the very best Paper and 

500 ica. Mt stamped in the most elegant way with Crest: 
and Motto, Monogram, or Address, and the-en| raving of Steel 
ie included. Sent to any part for P.O. order.—T. OULLETON, 
z ‘Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin 's-lane). 


8d. 
edi 


| 


| 


(HATTO and WYINDUS'S 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS 
BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 


Post 8vo, Illustrated Boards, 2s. each, 
CARR OF CARRLYON. By Hamilton Aidé. 
CONFIDENCES, By Hamilton Aidé. 
MAID, WIFE, OR WIDOW? By Mrs. Alexander. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY, By Walter Besant and J. Rice, 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. By Besant and Rive. 
THIS SON OF VULCAN, By Besant and Rice. 
MY LITTLE GIRL. By Besant and Rice. 
THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT, By Besant and Rice, 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By Besant and Rice. 
BY CELIA'S ARBOUR. By Besant and Rice. 
THE MONKS OF THELEMA, By Besant and Rice. 
"TWAS IN TRAPALGAR'S BAY. By Besant and Rice. 
THE SEAMY SIDE. By Besant und Rica. 
GRANTLEY GRANGE. By Shelsley Beauchamp. 
AN HEIRESS OF RED DOG. By Bret Harte, 
THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP. By Bret Harte, 
GABRIEL CONROY, By Bret Harte, 
SURLY TIM. By the Author of * That Lass 0° Lowrie's, 
DECEIVERS EVER. By Mrs, Lovett Cameron. 
JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs, Lovett Cameron, 
THE CURE OF SOULS, By Maclaren Cobban. 
THE BAR SINISTER. By C. Aliston Collins. 
ANTONINA. By Wilkie Collins. 
BASIL, By Wilkie Collins, 
HIDE AND SEEK. By Wilkie Collins. 
THE DEAD SECRET. By Wilkie Collins. 
QUEEN OF HEARTS. By Wilkie Collins. 
MY MISCELLANIES. By Wilkie Collins. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wiikie Collins, 
THE MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins, 
MAN AND WIPE. By Wilkie Collins, 
POOR MISS FINCH, By Wilkie Collins, 
MISS OR MRS.? By Wilkie Collins. 
THE NEW MAGDALEN, By Wilkie Collins. 
THE FROZEN DELP. By Wilkie Collins. 
THE LAW AND THE LADY. By Wilkie Collins, 
THE TWO DESTINIES. By Wilkie Collins. 
THE HAUNTED HOTEL, By Wilkie Collins, 
THE FALLEN LEAVES, By Willie Collins. 
LEO. By Dutton Cook, 
A POINT OF HONOUR. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes, 
ARCHIE LOVELL. By Mrs, Annie Kdwaries, 
FRLICIA, By M. Betham-Hdwards, 
ROXY. By Hdward Kggleston. 
BELLA DONNA. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
NEVER FORGOTTEN. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
POLLY. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
THE SECOND MRS, TILLOTSON, 
SEVENTY-FIVE BROOK-STREBT. By P. 
FILTHY LUGRE. By Albany de Fonblanque, 
OLYMPIA, By R. B, Francillon. 
OAPEL GIRLS, By Edward Garrett. 
ROBIN GRAY. By Charles Gibbon. 
FOR LACK OF GOLD, By Charles Gibbon. 
WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? By C. Gibbon. 
IN HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon. 
IN LOVE AND WAR, By Charles Gibbon. 
THE DEAD HEART, By Charles Gibbon. 
FOu THE KING. By Charles Gibbon. 
QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. By Charles Gibbon. 
DICK TEMPLE. By James Greenwood, 
EVERY-DAY PAPERS. By Andrew Halliday. 
PAUL WYNTER'S SACRIFICE, By Lady Duffus Hardy. 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Thomas Hardy, 
A GOLDEN HEART, By Tom Hood. 
GARTH. By Julian Hawthorne. 
THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME, 
THORNICROFT’S MODEL, 
FATED TO BE FREE. By Jean Ingelow. 
CONFIDENCE, By Henry James, Jun, 
THE DARK COLLEEN. By Harriett Jay. 
THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT, By Harriett Jay. 
OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By Henry Kingsley. 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By Henry Kingsley. 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. By BE. Lynn Linton. 
ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. By &, Lynn Lynton, 
THE WORLD WELL LOST. By E. Lynn Linton. 
UNDER WHICH LORD? By . Lynn Linton. 
DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin McCarthy. 
WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS, By Justin McCarthy. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. By Justin McOarthy. 
A FAIR SAXON. By Justin McCarthy. 
LINLEY ROCHFORD, By Justin McCarthy. 
MISS MISANTHROPE. By Justin McOarthy, 
DONNA QUIXOTH. By Justin McCarthy, 
THE EVIL BYE, By Katharine §. Macquoid. 
LOST ROSE. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. 
OPEN! SESAME! By Florence Marryat. 
A HARVEST OF WILD OATS. By Florence Marryat. 
A LITTLE STEPSON. By Florence Marryat. 
FIGHTING THE AIR. By Florence Murryat, 
TOUCH AND GO. By Jean Middlemans. 
MR. DORILLION. By Jean Middiemass. 
WHITELADIOS. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
HELD IN BONDAGE. By Ouida, 
STRATHMORE. By Ouida, 
CHANDOS. By Ouida, 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. By Ouida, 
IDALIA, By Ouida. 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE'S GAGE, By Ouida. 
TRICOTRIN. By Ouida. 
PUCK. By Ouida. 
FOLLE FARINE. By Ouida. 
A DOG OF FLANDERS. By Ouida. 
PASCAREL. Ly Ouida. 
TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. By Ouida, 
SIGNA. By Ouida. 
IN A WINTER CLTY. 
ARIADNE. By Ouida. 
FRIENDSHIP, By Ouida, 
MOTHS. By Ouida. 
LOST SIR MASSINGBERD, By James Payn. 
A PERFECT TREASURE. By James Payn, 
BENTINOK’S TUTOR. By James Payn, 
MURPHY'S MASTER. By James Payn. 
A COUNTY FAMILY. By James Payn. 
AT HER MERCY. By James Payn,. 
‘A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. By James Payn. 
CECIL'’S TRYST. By James Payn. 
THE CLYFPARDS OF CLYFFE. By James Payn, 
THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE, By James Payn. 
TALE FOSTER BROTHERS. By James Payn. 
FOUND DEAD. By James Payn, 
THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. By James Payn. 
WALTER'S WORD, By JamesTay « 


By P. Fitzgerald, 


itzgeralil. 


By Victor Hugo, 
By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 


By Ouida, 


By James Payn. 
1 W James Payn. 


NUY WATERMAN. By John Saunders. 
ONE hie We 


ORLD. By John Saunders. 
John and Katherine Saunders. 
x bai yoae pene: 
PALES FOR 8. alter Thornbury. 
AA WAY W & LIVE NOW. he Anthony Trollope, 
“2B 


iy 
y Anthony Trollope. 


SUT DIAMOND, 'T, A, Trollope. 
oA SAS Pot TRIP ON HHS CONTINENT OF EUROPE 
Mark 'Twai 


By ne a 
TOM SAWYER, By Mark Twain. 
AN LDLE EXCURSION. By Mark Twain. 
SABINA. By Lady Wood. 
CASTAWAY. By Edmund Yates. 
THE FORLORN HOPE. By Edmund Yates. 
LAND AT LAST. By Edmund Yates. 


Cuarto and Wrxpvs,. Piccadilly, W. 
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(CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
(1881) 
of 
(JEAPPELL'S 
WY ee MAGAZINE, 
No. 123, 
Containing the following popular Dance Music:— 


QevertE QUADRILLE 


ani 
OU VETTE LANCERS, 
Or IARLES D! ALBERT, 


and 
MANUELITA VALSE__.. eer Emile Waldteufel. 
LE VBRRE J N POLKA Philip Fahrbach, 
PORTIA VA Charles @’ Albert. 
HE GEM OF Ww licott. 


Franz Budik. 
Charles Kinkel. 
Paul Dupret. 


PHE BALL POLKA 
RUDER LUSTIG GALOP .. 
SWEET KISS POLKA 

BON TON VALSE .. as a 
HIGHLAND SCHOTTISCHE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Postage free, 1s. 2d. 


London: Crapprrtr and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; 
City Branch, 15, Poultry. 


NELLIE S SONG-BOOK. By. sit. 
CRAMPTON. Without exception the prettiest collection 

of twenty-five songs for children yet published. A most suitable 

present. Pr 6d. net. Post-free. ‘ 


= . a 

ATIENCE. An Aisthetic Opera by W. 

S. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, now being 
nerforened at the Savoy Theatre with enormous success. 

VOCAL SCORE. 5s. 2 

PIANOFORTE SOLO. 3s. Arranged by BERTHOLD TOURS. 

All the following sent post-free for halt price. 

DANCE MUSIC BY CHARLES D'ALBERT. 


Patience Waltz .. : Solo or Duet 4 0 
Patience Lancers .. ihe °.8 a's ws me i i 20 
Patience Quadrille as “ea - ae a i age 
Patience Polka... «. = . is sb “A yak 10 
Orchestra, 2s.; Septet, 1s. net. 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
Hey Willow Waly O! .. 4 <3 Song or Duct, each 4 6 
A most Intense Young Man .. ae ne as We ea eto) 
When I First put this Uniform on.. i See} 
The Silver Churn .. aS Ss 49 
Love is a Plaintive Song = a5 , oe 40 
PIANOFORTE ARRANGEME) 

Boyton Smith's l'antasia AE “2 =3 40 
Kuhe's Fantasia .. ss vs yee We) 
Smuallwood's Easy Fantasia, 1, 2 ee <e each 3 0 
Fred, Godfrey’s Grand Selection (as played by all the 

Military Bands) _.. a ¢ oe ns = SEIN 
Ditto usa Pianoforte Duet .. ss a 23 50 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
Henry Farmer's Fantasia ae oe es 50 
VIOLIN. 
All the Favourite Airs arranged for the Violin net 1 6 
FLUTE. 
All the Favourite Airs arranged for the Fiute net 1 6 
CORNET. , 

All the Favourite Airs arranged for the Cornet net 1 6 


CHAprett and Co., 50, New Bond-strect; and 15, Poultry, E.C- 


j CSaEs WILLIAMS’ LIST. 


LAUDE DUVAL: Comic Opera, in Three 
we _Acts, by ED. SOLOMON and H. P. SYEPHENS (as per- 
forming at the Olympic Theatre). 
Vocal Score, 6s. ; Piano Score, 3s. 
Post-free, half price. 
DANCE. 

Quadrilles by Chas. Coote, 4s. | Lancers, byArthur Grenville,4s, 
Valses, 48. Polka, by Arthur Grenville, 3s. 
PIANO SOLOS. 
ae Selection by C. Godfrey, | Coranto arr. by Ch. Tourville, 

Be 3s 


3s. 
Valse brilliante arranged by Ch. Tourville, 33. 


NEW SALON PIECES, by GEORGES 
a BACHMANN. 

Post-free, half price. 
MAZEPPA GALOP (brilliant) .. 
DANSE RUSTIQUE (brilliant).. oer § 
ISABELLE GRANDE VALSE (brilliant) ,, 4s. 


\HE VIOLIN STUDENT, By HENRY 


price 4s. 
4s. 


FARMER. 
LARGO My th HANDEL. 
GAVOTTE ae RAMBAU. 
SLUMBER SONG SCHUMANN, 
Vo. 4. STRAY THOUGHT FARMER. 
No. 5. ANDANTINO, &e. SCHUBERT. 
Nos, 6 to 12 (in the press). 


These pieces are. of moderate difficulty for Violin, with Piano 
Accompaniment, and carefully fingered and edited. 


pPIANG ALBUM. . By FLORIAN PASCAL. 
Z Review: 

“Will be found a very charming addition to all musical 
libraries; it contains tiftcen remarkably graceful and refined 


compositions, each one of which deserves to be committed to 
memory.’’—The Graphic. 
Price 4s, net. 
T°? CHORAL SOCIETIES, 
New Cantutus by GEORGE FOX. 
JOHN GILPIN... a. as ve -. 28, Gd. net. 
TH MESSENGER DOVE me oa fase Oe Sis 
Note.—A liberal discount allowed on a number of copies. 
\ ESTMINSTER BELLS (A __ Reverie). 
Pianoforte Solo. By CH. TOURVILLE. — Post-free, 

18 stamps. “ A charming morcenn, in which the celebrated tones 
of * Big Ben’ are cleverly and artistically reproduced.” 


&e. 


NEW VIOLIN MUSIC. 
ETITES SOIREES MUSICALES. Six 


+ Morceaux Mignons pour Piano et Violin, Par MAURICE 


{. Post-free, each 15 stamps. 
1, Chansou du Printemps. Men-| 4. Preciosa. Weber. 
5. Septuor. Beethoven. 


ae ins a 
. Vaise i la Porét Noire. 6, Symphonie en Ut.  Beet- 
3. Postillon, Polka. : seer e 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are in the first position ; 4, 5, 6, moderately 
difficult. 


FLOreN PASCAL’S NEW SONGS. 


THE JESTER’S FOLLY.. 

THE POET’S THEME ., 

TWO FACES .. a 

ON THE SEASHORE ., 

O’ER YON HILL-TOPS.. en ae re ee ie 
Special attention is invited tothese Songs. 


d bets PIRATES OI PENZANCE. Comic 
Opera. By W. §. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

VOCAL SCORE _ és. 

PIANUFORTE SOLO. Arranged by BERTHOLD TOURS. 3s. 


Waltz. D'Albert . 2s. net, | Polka, D'Albert 2s. net. 
Lancers. D'Albert .. 2s. ,, Galop. D'Albert ae 3 
Quadrille. D'Albert.. 2s. ., 

Fantasias by Boyton Smith (2) and Kuhe each 2s. 


(QQUEVETTE. New Comic Opera. Enormous 


success ut the Strand Thestre. Adapted by H. B, Farnie. 
Music by-AUDRAN, 


Vocal Score ‘ es =a -- 18s, net. 
Abridged Edition of the Vocal Scere, containing the 

Overtur ongs, &e. . gi te ae ape. Te ay 
Pianvtorte § a a 287 Gd. *,, 
Lancers _ D’Albert D' Albert eo 
Waltz. D'aibert .. und Dear 
Quadrille D' Albert . Dp" Albert... 28. ,, 
Polka. D’Al ert .. 2s. ,, Orchestra, 2s.;Septet 1s. .,, 
Boyton Smith's Fantasia. . a a eS wy Fe Rae 
Vilbois’ Bouguet de Mélodies .. _. One 


HAPPELL and Co.. 50, Ne 


w Bond-strect; 
and 15, Poultr }. 


HHAPPELL and €O.’S THREE-YEARS’ 
SYSTEM of HIRE of PLANOFORTES. HARMONIUMS, 
and AMERICAN ORGANS, by which the instrument becomes 
the property.of the hirer at the end of the third year, provided 
each quarter's hire shall have been regularly paid in advance. 
Pianofortes from two guineas; Harmoniums trom £1 5s.; and 

American Organs from £2 10s. a quarter. : 

CHAPPrE.y and Co., 50, New Bonii-street ; 
City Branch, 15, Pouttry, E.C. 


\HAPPELL and CO.’S STUDENT’S 
VIANOFORTES. Five Octaves. Frem 16 guineas. 
HAPPELL' and CO.’S PIANINOS. 


63 Octaves. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S IRON-FRAMED 


4 OBLIQUE PIANUS, for Extreme Climates, from 35 
guineas. 
HAPPELL and CO.’"S IRON-FRAMED, 
/ OVERSTRUNG PLANOFORTES, from 45 guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO..S IRON DOUBLE 


OVERSTRUNG PIANOYFORTES, Check Actions, &c., 
qrom 60 guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO.’°S IRON GRANDS, 


from 75 guineas, 


HICKERING PIANOFORTES, 


120 guineas. (With American discuunt.) 


HAPPELL and CO”S ALEXANDRE 

HARMONIUMS, tor Church, Schools, or Drawing-rooms, 

from 6 to 150 guineas, or on the Threc-Years’ System, from 
£1 5s. per quarter. 


HAPPELL ~ and- -CO.’S Improved 
AMERICAN ORGANS, combining pipes. with reeds. 
Manufactured by Clough and Warren, Detroit. U.S.A. A large 
variety on view irom 18 to 250 guineas. Price-Lists on applica- 


tion to 
CHAPPELL and CO , 60, New Bond-street ; - 
City Branch, 15, Poultry, B.C. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S PET ORGAN. 
Seven Stops, including Sub-Bass and Octave Coupler, 
Elegant Carved Walnut Case, 18 guineas. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S _ Favourite 
ORGAN, Five Octaves, Ten Stops, Four Sets of Reeds, 
Knee Swell, Elegant Curved Canadian Walnut Case.’ Prige 
2 guineas. With Twelve Stops, Sub-Bass, Octave Coupler, and 
Two Knee «cuals, 35 guineas. Lllustrated Price-List free by 

post. Sole Agents, z 

CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street; 
City Branch, 15, Poultry, 1.0. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S CENTENNIAL 


GRAND ORGAN, Fifteen Stops, Nine Sets of Reeds, and 
Combination Tubes, $5 guineas. 


ECONDHAND PIANOFORTES, 

HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS of every 

description to be sold at greatly reduced prices tor cash, or may 
be purchased on the Three-Years’ System. 


[SSTSUMENTS by all Makers may be 
hired or purchased on the Three-Years’ System. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 5), New Bond: gineet: 
City Branch, 15, Poultry, E.C. 


LARGE DISCOUNT to PURCHASERS 
CHAPPELL and G07 ao New Bond-street; 
City Branch, 16, Poultry, B.C. 


From 20 guinens. 


from 


NEW STHETIC COMIC SONG. 
HE GOOD YOUNG MAN WHO DIED. 


By STEPHENS and SOLOMON. Sung nightly by Arthur 
Roberts with the greatest success. (Llustrated.) 2s, net. 


N EW PIECES. 
FLORIAN PASCAL. 


THINKING OF BYGONE DAYS. Is. 6d, 
Performed at Brighton Aquarium with greatest success. 
HENRI ROUBIER. 

PARFAIT BONHEUR 
LA JOYEUsE REUN 
FETE A TRIANON, 1s, 6d 

FRANZ. HITZ, 
TLUTIN ROSE. Is, 6d. 
LE REGIMENT QUL PASSE. Is, Gd. 


PAN NO 


WILHELM KUHBS © ae 
ELI {iheencerinatone of Costa's Oratorios. 
NAAMAN 2s. each, 


{LORIAN PASCAL.—AUTREPOIS 
(Souvenir de Marguerite de Valois). his charming little 
morceau has already run through several editions, and seems 
likely to rival the ever populur “Danse Favorite’’ of the same 
Composer. Post-free, 1s stamps. : 


{.LORIAN PASCAL.—UN BIJOU PERDU. 


5 ““M. Pascal is to be congratulated upon having rescued 
from oblivion vhis really exquisite little gem, the melody of 
which is so captivating that we venture to predict for it great 
popularity.”’ “As Piano Solo, now ready, 18 stamps. 


ARCH in G, by WILLE£AM HILL. 


Piano Solo, 1s. 6d.; Piano Duet, 25.; Organ Solo! (with 
pedal), 1s, Gd. net; Septet, 2s.; Full Orchestra, 3s. 6d. : 
PUTA NAO 


N E W DY UE Ls: 
FOUR HANDS. 


Pascal's Gavotte, Louis XIV. Rummel’s Preciosa (Weher). 


Puscal's Marche Aa Tournoi. fKummel's La Siréue (Auber), 

Hill's March. Rummel’s ~ Der Freischiitz 

Nollet’s La Perle du Rivage. (Weber). 

Nollet’s L'Heure de. Couvre-|Rummel’'s Pré Aux. Clexes’ 
feu. | (Herold). ; 

L'Gregh, Les Bergéres Wat- | Rummel’s Othello (Rossini). 
teau. | Rummel’s Figaro (Mozart). 

Price Is. 6d. each net. 


C. REINECKE. ‘Three Sonatas, Op. 159. 


Price 2s. each. 


Reduced price. 


GTERNDALE BENNETT’S “WORKS. 


Forty Pianoforte Compositions by this master, in two 


yols., paper, 4s, each ; bound, 6s. each. 


A NEW LUISE. 
O VIOLINISTS.—A List of Violin Music 


_ by Henry Farmer, R. Blagrove, C. Tourville, &c., sent 
gratis on application. 


ENRY  FARMER’S New Violin Solo 
TRUE LOVE, RESCH'S popular Gavotte HEIMLICHIE 
LILBE, with Piano Accompaniment, 1s. 6d. net. . 


HE ORGANIST’S FRIEND. By JOSEPH 

ROBINSON, Being a Selection of the, most popular 

works of great masters. Twelve numbers, 1s. 6d. each; two 
vols., 7s. 6d. each. 


MERICAN-ORGAN or HARMONIUM. 


BERVON’S Voluntaries (12), 1 vol.,8vo ..  .. 28, 01, 
FARMER'S Celebrated Voluntaries (6 Nos.) - each 28. Od. 
LEYBACG, J.» Les Villageoises.. -. ae 4). ve 18. 6d. 

Marche Funébre, - 1s. 6d. Fete Villageoises. . ~ 18, 6d. 

Les Bateliers de Venise (Caprice Brillante 1s. Gd. 

Heureux Présage, with Piano 5 33 +. 28,00. 

Polonaise + .. ° an ct . 28. Od. 
FARMER, H. . 

Stray Thoughts 1s. 6d. 
ENGEL, L. 

Selection from “ Les Cloches de Corneville” .. 2s. 0d, 

* Les Cloches de Corneville,”” with Piano 23, bd, 
BERTRAM, J. Cornémeuse (Andantino) .. 3 ds, 0d, 

Elégie (Andante). 1s.....Menuet (Allegretto) 1s. Od 


Marche Nocturne. 1s, 


HE VERY LATEST POLKAS. 
A TON BRAS .. tt oe .. REIFILER. 


‘Air D'Auyergne (Allegro) 1s, Onl! 


ARMIN ARM .. FAHRBACH, 
COLUMBINE .. 4.3. FAHRBACH. 
2s. net. 


er 


ENRY FARMER’S 


TUTORS. 
2s. Od. net. 
Is, Hd. net. 
2s, Ol. net, 


HE NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
is now ready, and willbe sent gratis on application. 
Joseru WILLIAMS, 24, Berners-street, W.; und 123, Cheapside, 


| Bc. London. 


MORLEY and CO..S NEW SONGS. 


. Post-free, 24 stamps each. 


B flat (B to D), 0 (C to B), B flat (E to G). 
HE LAND OF REST. By PINSUTI. 


W. Morley and Co. beg to announce that they have 
fortunately secured the copyright of Signor Pinsuti's last and 
prettiest song, ‘The Land of Rest.” Aberdeen Journal says :— 
~The theme is admirably treated, and both the melody and the 
accompaniment are well written.” ‘The excessive bewuty of 
this composition will ensure it great distinction, 


This day, 
HE OLD CATHEDRAL. By PINSUTI. 


“This is one of the most lovely, solemn, and impressive 
of all this gifted composer's songs, and the pathetic story to 
which the music is wedded is worthy the masterly seting it has 
received. The harmonies are finely conceived, and the suc- 
cession of slow and ever Changing chords fall upon the ear like 
the distant tones of the cathedral organ they are intended to 
resemble. This song of Ciro Pinsuti's is sure to be a great suc- 
cess.’’—Sheffield Post. 

In C (compass B to E) and D (compass C to F). 


BARRIS LAST AND GREATEST SUCCESS. 
N THE . CLOISTERS. By BARRI. 


New Song. 

‘© 4 song of uncommon beaut; aaa merit, which will soon be 
equally popular with ‘The Losé.Chord,’ Of moderate c~mpass, 
yet thoroughly vocal, its charming phrases must ensure success 
alike to the professional vocalist or amateur." 

F(A to D), G (B to E flat), B flat (D to G flat), and ©. 


This day. “R(Ctob),G (D to F). 
(JOUR TSHIP- Lae. E. COTSFORD DICK. 


A * Courtship-lane,”” 
“A bright, sparkling, and merry little song; 
popular.’” 


must be 


J. BLUMENTHAL’S LAST SONG, 


(PRE CHILD’S DREAM. BLUMENTHAL. 
D flat, G (compass D to I), and A. 


This day, 


\HE ANGEL’S GIFT. COTSFORD DICK. 


“A well-written song, the beauty of the words being done 
full justice to by the composer, who has written the accom- 
paniment in ‘an able and masterly manner.”’—Birmingham 

ronicle. 


F. H. COWEN’S GREATEST SUCCESS. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOME. By COWEN. 
B flat. C(C to E), E flat, and F. 


Sung, with unbounded Spplauses Py 
Madame Patey, Miss Mary Davies, Madame Bodda-Pyne, 
Miss José Sher ton. Madame Bolingbrook, Miss Orridge, 
‘Miss Damian Mr. Alfred Moore, 
and. by all the principal singers. 
Piano and Har vonium (ad lib.) Accompaniment. 


Owing to the great success of P. H. COWEN’s New Song, 


HE CHILDREN’S HOME, 


W. MORLEY and Co. have much pleasure» in 
announcing the purchase of Mr. Cowen’s last and prettiest song, 


(| WATCHMAN AND THE CHILD, 
. which will rank with his finest and most popular works, 
COWEN’S. LAST SONG. 
HE WATCHMAN AND THE CHILD. 
In C, D (compass D to E), and F. 


ORLEY’S PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 


Constructed on a new and simplified principle. By G. 

B. ALLEN. z 
“According to its plan, enyone who knows nothing whatever 
of music can commence to play half an hour after opening the 
bock.” Once used, always used. Price 4s. ; post-free, 24 stumps, 


Published this day, 


INIFRED PRYCE, Comic Cantata. 


Published this day, tim 
GOLDEN TREASURES. Cantata for 


Female Voices. By Bradberry and GEORGE POX. 
2s. Gd. net; free, 3) stamps. 


Ww MOR LEY and 


70, Upper-street, London, N. 
ICORDI, 265, REGENT-STREET, W. 
NEW MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Le Roman de Pierrot et de Pierrette. Pianoforte Duets. By J. 
ce ed Beautifully IWustrated on each page (75 pages). 
et, os. 


Aida Dane? Album om HA te oe ae ats 9s 38. 
A large Assortment of Albums, Vocal, Dance, Ballet, &c., 
grom, net, £5, 4 


} ICORDI, 265, REGENT-STREET, W. 
For Ever and for Ever. By F.P. Tosti. In3 keys net 2s. 
Good-Bye. By ¥,. P. Tosti. In4 keys ne nt AE RR 
fx Come to my Heart (Amore). F.P. Tosti. ForM.8, .. 5 
Spring. By M. Costa, In3 keys. $2 oe Se a 
For the Sake of Somebody. By Caracciolo, 3keys  .. 
Muleteer Song. By L. Caracciolo. 3 keys .. ne 33 7. 
Stars of the Summer Night. By Caracciolo, 3 keys 
Like to Like. By L. Denza. 4keys .. = Wes laa. 
Popular Serenade. By UL. Denza. 3 keys .. ee Ss ee 
At Daybreak. By A. Rotoli. For M.S, or Br... Pay i 
Pining Flower. By A. Rotoli, For M.8. .. ie ee 
For Youand Me. By C. Pinsuti: For M.S. or Br. inl es 
Lost Love. By A. Guercia. In 2 keys ue aA 


“Steinway is to the Pianist what Straduarius is to the 


Violinist.’’— Herr Joachim. 
pee STEINWAY PIANOFORTES, 
THE GREATEST PIANOFOR? ES 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT, 
IN ‘THE WORLD, 
The Steinway Pianofortes are the chosen instruments of the 
edneated and wealthy classes in every nation throughout civil- 
isation, and haye by tar the largest annual sale of any pianofortes 
in the world. 


STEINWAY and SONS, 


STEINWAY HALL. 
LOWER SEYMOUR-STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE, W. 

(And at Steinway Halt, New York.) 
90 SCHOOL-ROOM PIANO 
(Co-operative price for cash), Seren octaves, 
strong. sound, and substantial. Adapted for hard practice. 
Carefully packed. free. Illustrated Catalogues gratis.—THOMAS 
OETZMANN and OO., 27, Baker-street, Portman-square. 


pero. £35 (Civil Servide cash price). 
- Trichord Drawing-room Model, repetition action, grand, 
rich, full tone, in very oes Italian walnut-wood case, with 
elaborately carved and fretwork front, and cabriole truss legs. 
The usual price charged for this instrument is 50 guineas, 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street. 


FPHOMAS (ye Tenn and Oi 


27, BAKER-STREET, 27 
(EXACTLY OPPOSITE THE BAKE«-STREET BAZAAR). 


BUrLeRs MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


VIOLINS and VIOLONCELLOS. 
HARMONIUMS and PIANOS. 
CONCERTINAS and ACCORDIONS, 
DRUMS, FLUTES, and CLARIONETS. 
BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
GUITARS and BANJOS. 
FLAGROLETS, ORGAN ACCORDIONS, AMERTCAN 
ORGANS, MUSICAL BOXES, and MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
of every description. 
‘The most varied Assortment in the Kinglom at 


BUTLER’S MANUFACTORY, 


29, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 
Illustrated Catalogue, fifty pages, sent post-free. 


(HE CHILDREN’S HOME. | New Song. 


By Ingoldsby and GEORGE FOX. 4s, net; free, 
48 stamps. 
Published this day, 
[ NDER A MASK. New Operetta. By 
Bradberry and JONES.- 2s. net; free, 24 stamps. ‘ 


C-O;; 


+ HALLEN and SON, 
PLANOFORTEH MANUFACTURERS, 
46, OXPORD-STREET, LONDON, 
Establisherl 1894. 
Medals awarded at the principal International Exhibitions, 


MELBOURNE EXHIBITION, 1881, 
HIGHEST AWARD—GOLD MEDAL, 


Melbourne, March, 1381, 

We, the undersigned jurors for Musica) 
Instruments at the Melbourne Intey. 
national Exhibition, have no hesitation 
in certifying that Messrs. Challen and 
Son, of London, have obtained the 
highest number of points for Cottage 
Pianos in the British Court. 

The award was based on the excellence 
of the quality, combined with the cheap. 
ness and solidity of the instruments ex. 
hibited, which we consider to be weil 
adapted to the requirements of the 
Colonies. 

Leon Canon, © an. 
L. Moonin, Vice-Chairman, 
ANTONIO GIAMMOND. 
WILLIAM ANDERSON. 
Tomas Moran, 
Gustav GERLACH, 
C. T. PLonxer. 
Junius Sie 


and SON’S IRON FRAME 
PIANOS, from 38 Guineas, are lees adected 
by climatic influences than those made 
upon the old system of bracing, more 
powerful and pure in tone, and require 
but little tuning. 

They are made in four Models—viz, 
Vertical, Over-strung, and Double Cress 
strung; are Damp-Resisting in a greut 
degree ; and especially adapted for Country 
Houses and the Colonies. 

“T consider that Messrs. Challen and 
Son have succeeded in providing, at a most 
moderate cost, Pianos of high-class work- 
manship and pure tone. The instruments 
exhibited by Messrs, Challen and Son in 
Paris were highly creditable, not only to 
them, but to the British Section.” 

Joun Staten, M.A., Mus. Doe., 
Hon. R. F.C.0., English Juror 
at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


and SON’S GOLD MEDAL 


PIANETTES, from 25 Guineas. These 


z C HALLEN 


' OeeScesac 


Instruments have taken the Highest 
Award at any Exhibition for this class of 
Yiano. 


~The Pianettes manufactured by Challen 
and Son are most satisfactory instru- 
ments."—Anton Rubinstein, 


Clee and SON’S EARLY ENGLISH 
PIANOS, in Ebonised or Solid Walnut 
Case. : 

“One of the most striking examples of 
Pianos in the British Section of the Paris 
Exhibition, is a Cottage Grand in the 
Early English style, exhibited by Challen 
and Son. The design is perfect in its 
way.""—The Furniture Gazette,” Sep- 
tember; 1878. 


(SHSLEEN and SON’S THREE-YEARS’ 
/ __. SYSTEM.—The Piano becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer at the end of Three 
Yeurs, provided each quarter's hire is 
regularly paid in advance. Tlustrated 
List and Terms forwarded free. 


——_ 
i a CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
Fp snuonn’s MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 
I Price One Shilling. Vost-free, 13 stamps. 
«No. 12 0f the Series. 


thee 


Zephyr Liifte ... ... Waltzes .. Gung'l. 
Teatnaca a “2 «. Waltzes . Hertel. 
Die Colonnaden,. Waltzes Liebig. 
Nuit @ Orient .. -» Waltzes Lamothe. 
La Derniere Cartouche Polka Vanden. 
La Dame de Coeur Polka Pahrbach. 


N.B.—Cornet and Violin Accompaniments’ to each Book, Gil. 
each. Complete lists sent on pnelicntion to-, 
- A. Hanomonn and Co., 5, Vigo-street, London, W. 


NESE BOX DEPOTS, 22, Ludgate- 


hill. and 56, Cheapside. — Most extensive variety in 


London. Popular, operatic, and sacred music. Large sizes, 


Remembrances of a Journey in Egypt. By M. Sala. Tivo | ordinary make, four airs, £2 2s. ; six, £2 12s., and eight airs, 
Pianoforte Pieces. Sjelendidly Mlustrated .. .. net 58. | £4 ys. ; ditto, by Nicole Fréves, £1 per air; superb instruments, 

Eco di Napoli. 60 popularSongs.. -- +. ++, 38 | from £4 to £260. Choicest music and newest accompaniments — 

Eco di Lombardia. 50 popular Songs... g. oy, 8") Gatalognes of tunes and prices gratis on application to WALES 

Mefistofele. By A. Boito. English and Italian Words — ,, §8- | .and MCOULLOCH, as above. 

Loe ese By pee: Pianoforte Solo, -. on rh pa - a e 

Metistofele Dance Album 4 id he a se «OB. , ’ IPT OR 

‘Aida, By G. Verdi. English and Italian Words aes D ALMAINES’ PIANOS HALF PRICE. 

Aida, By G. Verdi. Piano Solo . = os a empl eA BS “In consequence of a change of partnership, the whole of 


this splendid stock, perfected with all the improvements of 
the day by this long-standing firm, of 100 years’ reputation, and 
in order to effuct a-speedy sale. Whe cusiest terms arr ged, 
with seven years’ yerrnae .. ‘Lrichord Cottages from hire, or 
taken in exchange, £10 to £12. * 
Class 0, £12 | Class 2, £20 | Class 4, £30 Class 6, £35 
Class 1, £17 | Class # 


£23 | Class 5, £27 | Class 7, £40 

American Organs trom £6.—01, Finsbury Pavement, Moorgate. 
Or ee HARPS.—NEW MODEL, as 
Y exhibited | at’ the International Exhibition. 'Lhese 
Instruments, vibrating with the slightest bi 


anything of the kind hitherto manufactured. 
complete, £1 lls, bd.; Double 


charming 
super: 
or in case, eal key, 

rps, £2 28. a is 
panes KEITH, ‘PROWSE, and CO., 48, Cheapside, E.C. 
i) 


ECONDHAND INSTRUMENTS. 
KBIPH, PROWSE. and CO, have several secondhand 
PIANOFORTES, MUSICAL BOXDS, and HARPS which have 
been returned from hire or taken in aera and which they 
can otter at prices far below the real value of the Instruments. 


a 
ny 
PHOIAL PIANOFORTES.—KEITH, 
PROWSE, and CO. have some Drawing-room Grands in 
Black and Gold, of the very finest quality, at surprisingly 
moderate prices. 


USICAL BOXES, by NICOLE FRERES. 


KEITH, PROWSHE, and CO., Direct Importers, offer 
parties secking fine, well-tuned Instruments, a selection of more 
than 500 Boxes, with all the recent improvements, from £3 
£300. Purchasers are requested to visit the new rooms especially 
devoted to the sale of these enchanting instruments, which for 

nality have no equal, Self-acting and barrel instruments of al 
desert ybions: from 18 to 1200 Guineas. Musical Boxes playing 


celebrated pia Pianoforte Pieces, and Sacred Music. 

LUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE 
old fingering), for beauty and volume of tone uns 
Raveo ainens ed 7 guineas; also Rudall and Co.'s Prize 
Medal Flutes, new and secondhand. A great variety of second- 
hand Flutes of all fingerings, from £1 to £26. New Oylinder 
Fiutes, 10 to 12 guineas ; Boehm or Carte fingering, in silver. 
cocoa, or ebonite, 28 to 35 guineas, Pnetrncclen Hooks, 28, to 12s. 

Hints to Fluteplayers, Fourth Edition, 6d. aaihon 10. 


KEITH, PROWSB, and CO., 48, Cheapside, 


a sae 

GELE-ACTIN G ORCHESTRAL CABINET, 
ith T ty Barrels, playing the choicest Overtures, 

§. archanled, Waltzes, ke, Orfesn ae ben any and £600. 
ice about one half. Particulars may be hac o 

1ST BITE, PROWSE, and CO., 4x, Cheapside, London, EO. 


TRINGS, from Rome, for the Harp, 

Violin, Violoncello, Guitars, alee Zithet Tiatruments 

A i} OVE! Strings for al ia 

ao pROWSE, ae ©O., City Royal Musical Repository, 
48, Cheapside. 


ii es ee A Bee atv Sent 
HEATRES.—Telephonic Communication. 
Subscribers tothe Telephone Company van ate, 18 
their orders tor TICK BTS executed instantly by T elephaning 
KBITH, PROWSE, and CO., 48, Cheapside. elephone No, 121. 


TTHERS.—KEITH, PROWSE, Be 00: 

, lection at all prices, from | to 20 guinent 

Airings Ringe, e., and Musle, hk Professor gives Instruction 
on the Zither at £3, Cheapside, London, 8.0. 
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ASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO.’S 
a ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHRISTMAS BocEs. 


I. 
VANGELINE. [Edition de Luxe. With 


Twenty-three magnificent Original Illustrations by Frank 
Dicksee, A.R A., fifteen of which are beautifully reproduced in 
Photogravure. The work is Wee, on Whatman’s hand-made 
paper size 16} in. 12} in., the Wood Engravings being on real 

hina paper. Further particulars, with price, &c., may be ob- 
tained of any Bookseller, or on application to the Publishers. 


11 


HE: MAGAZINE OF ART. 
Volume IV. (Being the First Volume of the Engraved 
Series.) With about 400 Illustrations by the first Artists of the 
day. <A beautifully-executed Etching, “The Trio,”’ by Erskine 
Nicol, A.R.A., etched by Lalauze, forms the Frontispiece. Cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 16s. 
been 


LLUSTRATED BRITISH BALLADS. 
- With several Hundred Original Illustrations by the first 
Artists of the day, Complete in 'lwo Vols. Cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


Ty. 


LONGEELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 

Illustrated throughout with Original Engravings by some 
of the best English, American, and Continental Artists. Royal 
dto, cloth, gilt edges, £3 3s. 


> Ve 
LOWER PAINTING IN WATER 
COLOURS. With Twenty Facsimile Coloured Plates. 
by F. E. Hulme, F.L.s., F.S.A. With Instructions by the 
Artist. Interleaved with Drawing Paper. Crown 4to, cloth 
gilt, 5s. 
vI 


PORTS AND PASTIMES, CASSELL’S 


BOOK OF. The largest and most complete collection yet 
published. With more than 800 Illustrations, and Coloured 
rontispiece. 76% pages, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


VIL 


NDOOR AMUSEMENTS, CARD GAMES, 
AND FIRESIDE FUN, CASSELL'S BOOK OF. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. The most complete collection yet issued. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
vii. 


LD PROVERBS WITH NEW 


PICTURES. With U4 fac-simile Coloured Plates from 
Original Designs by Lizzie Lawson. The Text by C. L. 
MATEAUX,. Crown 4to, handsomely bound, 6s 

Ix. 
HE WONDERLAND OF WORK. By | 


Cc. L, MATEAUX. With numerous Original Llustrations. 


Extra crown 4to, cloth, gilt, 7s. td. 

N Y DIARY. Twelve Coloured Plates 
and 366 Small Woodcuts, with blank space for every day 

in the year. In elegant binding, 2s. 6d. 


x 


CASSELL. PETTER, GALPIN, and 00.’8 COMPLETE 


CATALOGUE contains a list of several hundred volumes | 


suitable for presentation. 
cation to 


CassELL, Perrer, Garry, and Co., Ludgate-hill, London. 


Sent, post-free, on appli- 


A.) nhakiongehanca for 1882. 


Xs 
THE MAGAZINE FOR SUNDAY. 


ee QUIVER, 
containing in 

EVERY MONTHLY PART SUITABLE READING FOR 

EVERY SUNDAY IN THE MONTH FOR 

EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 


Ask for the NOVEMBER PART, price 6d., commencing the 
New Volume for 1882. 


“‘A safer and more interesting magazine we do not 
know than’ THE QUIVER.’ We cannot too much admire 
it, especially for the religious illustrations in Christianity, 
without sectarianism, which it sets so pleasantly and 
temptingly before the reader.”’—Standard, 


Ir. 
Order the DECEMBER PART, price 7d., of 


NASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, which 

/ forms the FLRST PART OF THE NEW VOLUME for I8sz 
of this most Popular Magazine, which has long been recognised 
as * The Magazine for the Household.”’ 


“*OCASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE’ has ever been 
one of the most entertaining of our serials, A large part 
of its contents is of a pictorial nature, well selected and 
diverting; but then, it also contains a good deal of 
useful information in regard to many subjects of domestic 
interest, such as articles on cookery and household 

» economy and management, dress, gardening, &c., all 
valuable, especially to lady readers.’’—Scotsman. 


mit. 
Order the NOVEMBER PART of 


HE MAGAZINE OF ART, Price 1s., 

which forms the First Part of the New Volume for 1382, 

and contains a beautiful ETCHING, by G. P. Jacomb Hood, 
entitled “‘ The Fisher Folks’ Harvest.” 

The “ Times” says:—‘‘ THE MAGAZINE OF ART’ 
contains a very storehouse of art. The illustrations are 
numerous; the letterpress is patie eteg ood and 
varied, being designed to suit all tastes, from the most to 
the least artistic.’ 


ITTLE FOLKS. 
GIRLS and BOYS—Do not fail to secure the JANUARY 
PART of LITTLE FOLKS, price 6d., which commences the 
New Volume for 1882, and contains a beautiful Coloured Plate, 


Iv. 


he ofa new Prize Competition, in which SEVENTY- | 


FIVE POUNDS in Money and Books are offered, New Serial 
Stories, and many other very interesting features delightful to 
Girls and Boys of all ages. 5 a 

“* Little Folks’ is the best magazine for children.""—Graphic. 


CassELL, Perrer, GaLrrn, and Co., London. 


NEW SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 
Serial Issue in MONTHLY PARTS, price 7d., of 
, CANON FARRAR’S 
LZ AND WORK OF ST. PAUL. 
4 ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Uniform with the Illustrated Edition of “‘ The Life of Christ.” 


The Serial Issue of Canon Farrar’s LIFE AND WORK OF 
ST. PAUL will place this Great Work within the reach of all. 
It will be illustrated by numerous Engravings of places visited 
by St. Paul in his various missionary journeys, or historically 


connected with his life, taken from Original Sketches, especially -| 


to obtain which Mr. G. L. Seymour has visited the Eu: 
trom Photographs. 
I. 


Just commenced, in Monthly Parts, price 74., 


(ities OF THE WORLD, in which 


will be related the story of the early history, development, 
and seneeie of the Great Cities of the Globe; of the men who 
have made or marred their progress; the objects ot interest to 
be found in them; their legends, traditions, and special cha- 
racteristics; the work being Illustrated with several Hundred 

Engravings. 

Tit. 

PICTURESQUE EUROPE.—In order to bring this magnificent 
work within the reach of the general public, Mesarse Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin, and Co, have the pleasure to announce that 
they have arranged to issue 


PIctuvREsQueE EUROPE 


in Monthly Parts at One Shilling. 
Nothi Sic pusiows Peeibeaiue® 
ni ng on s0 gran‘{ # scale as Picturesque Europe has been 
planned before, nor anything, so far as we know, su w 
executed.’’—Spectator. . a! 3 ry oe 
tv. 


In Monthly Parts, 74., 
[LL0STRATED HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


By the Rev. EMIL NAUMANN, Director of Music 
Chapel Royal, Dresden, and translated by Wuriiianit rc 
ied eet Perea ae Lt i oe srt i ir iaiarome, Pro- 

rr n nivergity of Oxford. ‘0 
in Twenty-four Parts.) : SORES 


of the above Publications ey 


dlesec sy mand be obtain: 
Bookeellers’, or will be sent post-free on app! cation te sit aa 


) Casexcy, Peres. Gayrix. and Co.. Ludgate-hill, London. 


st,and | 


| and Travel," &c. 


; Higliteen Uustrations by Nelly’ Erichsen, 
gi 6d. 


Crown 8yo0, with 96 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s., 


IFE AND HER CHILDREN. 


GLIMPSES OF ANIMAL LIFE FROM THE AMGIBA 
TO THE INSEOCTs. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of ** A Short History of Natural Science,’ &. 
“What constitutes the book's chief charm is the marvellously 
simple, yet quite scientitic, style which runs through it; the 
food for thought and tuture study which it affords; and the 
truly philosophic glow which lights up its every pase aes 
The work forms a charming introduction to the study of 
zoology—the science of living things—which, we trust, will find 
its ee many hands.’'—Nature. 
ndon: Epwarp Sranrorp, 55, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


Crown 8yo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s., 


HE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. By 
ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, Authoress of * Life and Her 
Children,"’ &¢. Eleventh Thousand. 

“Abounds with beautifully engraved and thoroughly appro- 
priate illustrations, and altogether is one of the most successful 
attempts we know of to combine the ‘dulce’ with the ‘ utile.” 
We are sure any of the older children would welcome it as a 
Christmas present; but it deserves to take a permanent place 
in the literature of youth.’’—Times, 

London: Epwanrp Stanrorp, 55, Charing-cross, §.W. 


Post 8vo, with 32 full-page Illustrations, cloth, 4s. A few copies 
with the INustrations Hand-Coloured, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 14s., 


OTANY FOR CHILDREN. An Mlustrated 
Elementary Text-Book for Junior Classes and Young 
Children. By the Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.1.8., 
£.G,8., Author of “ Floral Dissections."’ Third Edition. 
“A simply written and handy introduction to a knowledce of 
British plants,”’—Field. 
London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 55, Charing-cross, S.W. 


Post &vo, with Forty Illustrations and Maps, cloth, 1s., 


EOGRAPHY FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


By ANTONIA ZIMMERN. Second Edition. 
“The language is simple, the type large and clear, while the 
pages are enlivened by some ie maps and many illustrations. 
These, we are sure, cannot fail to HN yery winning to all such 
little folk as the ‘ Dolly Fantie and Too Too,’ to whom this little 
volume is dedicated.’’—Saturday Review. 
London: Epwarp StTanrorp, 55, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


M®: ’e lana) 
PuAMoNnD and GEM MERCHANT. 


NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, and 
(CobomsBO, CEYLON. 


(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
AND 


NEW-“yesr’s Girts. 


THOSE WHO ARE DESIROUS OF GIVING A HAND- 
SOME PRESENT FOR THE SEASON SHOULD CALL AT * 
1s, NEW BOND-STREET, “THE DIAMOND AND GEM 
STORE,” WHERE PRECIOUS STONES OF ALL KINDS 
MAY BE SEEN, BOTH UNMOUNTED AND MOUNTED. 
MR. STREETER’S STORES IN THE DIFFERENT GEM- 
FINDING COUNTRIES ENABLE HIM TO SELL TO THE 
PUBLIC WITHOUT THE USUAL INTERMEDIATE 
PROFITS. 


[)uonbs. 


GAPPHERES. 


(CAT E-EYES. 


Large post 8vo., cloth, with Illustrations, and 21 Maps, 12s. 


EOGRAPHY—PHYSICAL, 
HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, and D2SCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. By KEITH JOHNSTON, FE.R.GS8., Editor of 
the Africa volume in “ Stanford's Compendium of Geography 
Second Edition, 

“« Excellent alike for reading, for study, and for reference, and 
will be found equally useful by those who wish to educate them- 
selves, and by those whose business it is to teach others. The 
SEC RrADA CA attainments of the late Mr. Keith Johnston are so 
well known that his name is a sufficient guarantee for the com- 
pleteness and accuracy of the information given in his Geography. 
.. + What we are concerned to draw special attention to is 
the admirable plan of the book, and the thoroughly practical 
manner in which it is carried ont.’’—Journal of Education. 

A SCHOOL EDITION, without the Letterpress and Maps of 
the Historical portion, is also published. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 

London: Epwarp Stanforp, 55, Charing-cross, §.W. 


Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d., 


OMESTIC ECONOMY AND HOUSE- 

HOLD SCIENCE. Adapted for Home Education, and 

for Schoolmistresses and Pupil-Teachers. By ROBERT JAMES 
MANN, M.D.,, late Superintendent of Education at Natal. 

“There have been many similar works; but after testing this, 

the latest of them, on a number of salient points, we have no 

hesitation it recommending it as in every respect worthy of con- 

fidence,”’—Examiner. 

London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 55, Charing-cross, S.W. 


Folio, 7s, 6d. each, 


HE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOKS: 
A Series of Volumes Illustrative of Natural History and of 
the Vegetable World, with Descriptive Letterpress. G 

No. I. NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS, With 
Fifty-four Folio Coloured Plates. Tenth Edition. 

No. IL LESSONS FROM THE VEGETABLE 
World. With Thirty-one double-page Coloured Plates. 

No. I. NATURAL HISTORY OF THE QUAD- 
RUPEDS WHICH CHARACTERISE THE FOUR DIVISIONS 
OF THE GLOBE. With Sixty Folio Coloured Plates. 

No, IV. PICTURES OF ANIMAL AND VEGE- 
TABLE LIFE IN ALL LANDS. Second Edition. With Forty- 
eight Folio Coloured Plates. 

No. V. PICTORIAL LESSONS ON FORM, COM- 
PARISON, AND NUMBER. BHighth Edition. With Thirty- 
six oblong Folio Coloured Illustrations. 

“These volumes are among! the most Instructive Picture- 
Books we have seen, and we know of none better calculated to 
excite and gratify the appetite of the young for the knowledge 
of nature.’’—Times. 

London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 55, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


(, BIFFITH and FARRAN’S 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


THE FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK, 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


OLLY BERRIES. 
By AMY E. BLANCHARD, 
With Original Coloured Illustrations by IDA WAUGH. 
Printed in the best style of the art. 


In handsome quarto, with illuminated cover, price 5s. ; 
or in elegant cloth, bevelled boards, price 7s. 6d. 


THE BEST BOOK FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


Ove LITTLE ONES AT HOME AND 
IN SCHOOL. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR LITTLE 
PEOPLE. 
Vol. I, for 1881 is now ready. 


In illuminated paper boards, price 6s., ; or in bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


HO DID IT; or, Holmwood Priory : 

A Schoolboy’s T: By the Rey. H. C. ADAMS, Author 

ot ** Hairbreadth tg “College Days at Oxford,” &c. 

Crown 8Yo0, with Eight Illustrations by A. W. Cooper. Cloth gilt, 
price 5s. 


ti TIMES OF PERIL: A Story of India. 
B 


y G. A. HENTY, Author of * The Young Frane Tireurs,” 
* The Young Buglers,”’ ** Out on the Pampas,” &. Crown8vo, 
with Sixteen Full-page Illustrations. Cloth elegant, price 5s. 


ITTLE LOVING HEART’S POEM 


4 BOOK. By MARGARET ELENORA TUPPER. With 
Forty Illustrations and Frontispiece by T Pym. Crown quarto. 
Unitorm with “ The Bird and Insects’ Post Office.” Price 6s. 


ELLE’S PINK BOOTS. By JOANNA 


H. MATTHEWS, Author of the ‘‘ Bessie Books.’ With 
Sixteen Coloured Illustrations by Ida Waugh. Quarto, cloth 


| elegant, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 6s. 


RYAN AND KATIE. By ANNETTE 


LYSTER, Author of ** Those Unlucky Twins.”’ With Ten 
He sc by Harry Furniss. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 


E FOUR. By Mrs. REGINALD BRAY. 


Author of ** Ten of Them," “ Silver Linings,” &c. With 
Crown 8vo, cloth 


ilt, price 2s. 


GEM OF AN AUNT, AND THE TREAT 


SHE GAVE. A Story in Words of One Statist By Mrs. 
GELLIE (M.E.B.), Author of *« The Three Wishes,”" &e. Crown 
yo, price 2s, Gd, With Illustrations by A. H. Collins and Mrs, 

Jawson, 


THE BOYS’ OWN FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 
Vol. L 
ARK SEAWORTH. By KINGSTON, 
ah Cloth, elegant. Price 3s. 6d. 
Vol. IL. 
HURRICANE HURRY. By KINGSTON. 
Cloth, elegant. Price 3s. od. 
Vol. It. ae, 
GALT WATER. By W. H G. KINGSTON. 
Cloth, elegunt. Price 3s. 6d, 
Vol, IV. 


Qu ON 
Cloth, elegant. Price 3s, 6d. 


Grirvivy and Fanrayx, West Corner, Sf. Paul's Churchyard, 
weienel London, bap F 


THE PAMPAS. By HENTY. | 


RUBIES. 


()PALS. 


EK MERALDS. 


PEARLS. 


A LEXANDRITES. 


GTAR RUBIES. 


GTAR SAPPHIRES. 


 OUBMALINES: 


oy ARGOON: S: 


CuNNanon STONES. 


EVERY KIND OF PRECIOUS STONE MAY BE SEEN 
1N MR. STREETER'S COLLECTION, BOTH ROUGH AND 
CUT, ON PRESENTATION OF CARD. 


M®: STREETER, GEM MERCHANT, 
SUCCESSOR TO HARRY EMANUEL, 


BOND-STREET, LONDON, 


and 


(fOLOMEO, CEYLON. 


ELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S BOOKS 
FOR PRESENTATION. 


Imperial 8vo, 8s., handsomely bound, gilt edges, a 
INDIAN PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev, WILLIAM URWICK, M.A. Uniform with 

“English Pictures,’’ *‘'Those Holy Fields,’ &c. Profusel 
Illustrated by English and Foreign Artists, [Just published, 


Quarto, 9s., cloth, gilt, 
FOOTSTEPS OF THE ITALIAN 
Peas Rey. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D, 
rations. 


REFORMERS. 
With Fine fllus- 
{Just published. 


Quarto, 5s., cloth boards, gilt edges, 
PAST AND PRESENT IN THE EAST. By the Rev. 
HARRY JONES, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
With Engravings by Edward Whymper. — [J ust published. 


Quarto, 6s., cloth boards, gilt edges, 
WINTER PICTURES. By Poet and Artist. Profusely 


Tliustrated, in the finest style of Wood Engraving, by Edward 
Whymper. [Just published, 


Imperial 8vo, 8s., handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
PICTURES FROM THE GERMAN FATHERLAND, 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL &. 
GREEN, D.D., Author of ‘French Pictures,” &. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated with superior Engravings. 


Imperial 8vo, &s., in cloth gilt, 4 
PICTURES FROM BIBLE LANDS, Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil, By the Rev. 8.G.GREEN, D.D. Beautifully 
Illustrated in the finest style of Wood Ungraving. 


Imperial 8vo. 8s., handsomely bound 
“THOSE HOLY FIELDS.” e, Illustrated by 
Pen and Pencil. By the late Rey. SAMUEL MANNING, 
LL.D. Numerous Hine Engravings. 


Im ial 8vo, 8s., handsomely bound, ani 

THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS, Fash tf and Sinai, 

Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By the lat ev. SAMUEL 
MANNING, LL.D. WithtFine Engravings. 


Imperial 8vo, 88.. handsomely bound, 
ENGLISH PICTU RES, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the late Rev. SAMUBL MANNING, LL.D., and the Rev. 
8G. GREEN, D.D. With Coloured Frontispiece and nume- 
rous Wood Engravings. 
Imperial 8vo, 88., handsomely bound, 3 
FRENCH PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rey. SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D. With upwards of 
100 Fine Engravings. 
Amperial 8vo, 8s., handsomely bound, e 
AMERICAN PICTURMS, Drawn with Pen'and Pencil. 
By the late Rey. SAMULL MANNING, LL.D. New Edition. 
Profusely Illustrated by the best Artists. 


78., cloth; 88. 6d., gilt edges; 10s. 6d., half-calf, fs 
LEISURE HOUR VOLUME for 1881 contains 
828 pages 


of interesting Reading for the Family, with 
numerous engravings Titi best Artists. 


7s., cloth; 85. 6d., giltedges; 10s, 6d., half-calf, 
THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME for 1881 con- 
tains $28 pages of Interesting Sunday Reading, with 


numerous Coloured and Wood Engravings. 


78, 6d., handsome cloth ; 93., gilt edges ; 12s., half-calf, 
THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. he Third Volume 
of the * Boy's Own Paper.’’ Containing 824 pages of Tales, 
Sports, Pastimes, ravel, Adventure, Amusement, and In- 
iernction: With Coloured and Wood Engravings. 


78. 6d., in handsome cloth ; or 9s., with gilt edges, 
GIRL’S OWN ‘AL, ‘The Second Volume of 
the “Girl's Own Paper.’ Containing 824 pages of interest- 
ipa and useful reading, profusely Illustruted by eminent 
8. 


4s., handsome cloth, gilt, = 

BIBLE PICTURES AND STORIES. With 24 large 
Coloured Plates and 50 Vignettes, With letterpress in luge 
type. (Just published. 


All Buyers of Books for Presentation should apply for the 


Illustrated Catalogue, which will be forwarded post-free on 
application, 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
LONDON : 56, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


oo 
HOWTO BE BEAUTIFUL, 
CARE FOR YOUR 
HATR. 


N RS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


W ORLD’S 


HA® RESTORER. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER is per- 
fection for restoring grey, white, or faded hair to its youthful 
colour, gloss, and beauty. It renews its life, strength, and 
growth. Dandruff quickly removed. A matchless Hair 


Dressing. Its perfume rich and rare. 


MES: 8. A. ALLEN’S 


AWW ORLD'S 


HAs RESTORER. 


MORE ECONOMICAL; remarkable certainty of prompt 
action; in fact, every good quality is guaranteed for MRs, 
5. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER, 


ME. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


ey cehns 


H4A® RESTORER. 


RENEWED OUR AGE. 
produced by the use of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's Hair 


The most wonderful results are 


Restorer. 


M®. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 


AY CSE 


H42 RESTORER. 


HAPPY DAYS. There is something of regret and gloom 


in‘the first appearance of grey hairs. Mrs. 8. A, Allen's 


World's Hair Restorer happily affords a safe and sure means 
for restoring them again to the fresliness and beauty of youth. 


Z *t0-BALSAMUM (Mrs. ALLEN’S). 


ZYLO-BALSAMUM (Mrs. Allen’s).—A lovely 
Tonic and Hair Dressing. It removes dandruff, 
allays all itching, stops all falling hair, and pro- 
motes a healthy growth, with a rich, beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 


YYLO-BALSAMUM (Mrs. ALLEN’S). 


ZYLO-BALSAMUM (Mrs, Allen’s).—A lovely 
Tonic and Dressing for the Hair, The matchless 
preserver and; beautitier of the hair, imparting to 
it lustrous beauty, promoting its growth, stops its 
falling, and removes dandruff, 


Z YLO-BALSAMUM (Mrs. ALLEN’S). 


ZYLO-BALSAMUM (Mrs. Allen's) is a clear, 
transparent, cooling, vegetable oil, combined 
with extracts of rare herbs and flowers, forming 
a Dressing for the Hair of extraordinary virtues 
and most delightful fragrance, 


7 YLO-BALSAMUM (Mrs. ALLEN’S). 


ZYLO-BALSAMUM (Mrs, Aflen’s) applied to 
children’s hair, and its use continued, secures a 
bountiful and luxuriant growth through life. 
Those of all ages whose hair is still healthy and 
strong should upply the ZYLO-BALSAMUM. 
Words cannot describe the gloss, the silkiness, the 
flowing, wavy beauty of the hair that is dressed 
with it. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 
CARE FOR YOUR 


TEETH. 
PrLckau BELL 


Lec DENTIFRICE. 


FLORAL BELL LIQUID DENTIFRICE. A VEGETABLE 
LIQUID, SUPERIOR TO POWDERS AND PASTES, UN- 
EQUALLED FOR CLEANSING, PRESERVING, AND 
BEAUTIFYING THE TEETH AND HARDENING THE 
GUMS. IT REMOVES TARTAR, HARDENS THE 
ENAMEL, ARRESTS DECAY, AND IMPARTS TO THE 
BREATH, AT ALL TIMES AND UNDER ALL CIRCUM- 
STANCES, A MOST DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE. A FEW 
DROPS ON THE BRUSH NIGHT AND MORNING, IS° 
ALL-SUFFICIENT. PATRONISHD BY ALL THE 
EUROPEAN COURTS, AND THE ELITE OF AMERICA. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. MANU- 
FACTORIES: LONDON, PARIS, AND NEW YORK. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 
CARE FOR YOUR 
COMPLEXION, 
BewAL 


BRovauer BLOOM. 


BRIDAL BOUQUET BLOOM. For Beautifying the Com- 


plexion. Ever Blooming. Ever Young. Ono trial of it will 

convince any lady of its great superiority over any other liquid 

and the numerous powders, A single application, requiring 
but a moment of time, imparts to the face, neck, arms, and 
hands a delicate softness and marble purity, with the tint and 
fragrance of the lily and the rose, It removes Tan, Freckles, 
Sunburn, and all roughness aie blemishes. BUAUTY. A 
brilliant complexion the fountain of youth. By its use all 
rednegs, roughness, and chapping is prevented, It softens and 
refreshes tho Skin, producing not only comfort, but the 
restoration of purity and smoothness of surface. Patronised 

_ by all the European Courts, and the Elite of America, Sold 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 


Manufactories: London, Paris, New York. 
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WHAT THE SHEPHERD SAW: 


A TALE OF FOUR MOONLIGHT NIGHTS. 
BY THOMAS HARDY, 


Autor or ‘Far rrom THE Mappine Crown,” “Tue Tromprr- 
JOR,” ETC, 


FIRST NIGHT. 


The Christmas moon shone coldly upon the upland, and the 
upland reflected its irradiation in frost-sparkles so minute as 
only to be discernible by an eye near at hand. This eye was 
the eye of a shepherd lad, exceptionally young for his occu- 
pation, who stood within a wheeled hut of the kind commonly 
in use among sheep-keepers during the early lambing season, 
and was abstractedly looking through the loophole at the 
scene without. 

The spot was called Lambing Corner, and it was a 
sheltered portion of that wide expanse of rough ,pasture-land 
known as Verncombe Down, which you cross in its lower 
levels when following the turnpike-road from Casterbridge 
eastward, before you come to Melchester. Here, where the 
hut stood, the land was high and dry, open except to the 
north, and commanding an undulating view for miles. On 
the north side grew a tall belt of coarse furze, with enormous 
stalks, a clump of the same standing detached in front of the 
peneral mass. The clump was hollow, and the interior had 
geen ingeniously taken advantage of as a position for tke 
before-mentioned hut, which was thuscompletely screened from 
winds, and almost invisible, except through the narrow 
approach. But the furze twigs had been cut away from the 
two little windows of the hut, that the occupier might keep 
his eye on the scene. 

In the rear, the shelter afforded by the belt of furze- 
bushes was artificially improved by an inclosure of upright 
stakes, interwoven with boughs of the same prickly vege- 
tution, and within the inclosure lay the renowned Verncombe 
breeding flock of eight hundred ewes. 

To the south, in the direction of the young shepherd’s idle 
gaze, there rose one conspicuous object above the uniform 
moon-lit plateau, and only one. It was a Druidical trilithon, 
consisting of three oblong stones in the form of -a doorway, 
two on end and one across as a lintel. Each stone had been 
worn, scratched, washed, nibbled, split, and otherwise attacked 
by ten thousand different weathers; but now the blocks looked 
shapely and little the worse for wear, so beautifully were they 
silvered over by the light of the moon. The ruin was locally 
called the Devil’s Door. 

An old shepherd presently entered the hut from the direc- 
tion of the ewes, and looked around in the gloom. ‘Be ye 
sleepy ?’’ he asked in cross accents of the boy. 

The lad replied rather timidly in the negative. 

‘“Then,”’ said the shepherd, ‘‘ 1*ll get me home-along, and 
rest for a few hours. ‘There’s nothing to be done here now as 
I can see. The ewes can want no more tending till day- 
break—’tis beyond the bounds of reason that they can. But 
as the order is that one of us must bide, I’ll leave you, d’ye 
hear. You can sleep by day, andI can’t. And you can be 
down to my house in ten minutes if anything should happen. 
I can’t afford ye candle; but, as ’tis Christmas week, and the 
time that folks have hollerdays, you can enjoy yerself by 
falling asleep a bit in the chair instead of biding awake all the 
time. But mind, not longer at once than while the shade of 
the Devil’s Door moves a couple of spans, for ye must keep an 
eye upon the ewes.”’ 

The boy made no definite reply, and the old man, stirring 
the fire in the stove with his crook-stem, closed the door upon 
his companion and vanished. 

As this had been more or less the course of events every 
night since the season’s lambing had set in, the boy was not at 
all surprised at the charge, and amused himself for some time 
by. lighting straws at the stove. He then went out to the ewes 
and new-born lambs, re-entered, sat down, and finally fell 
asleep. This was his customary manner of performing his 
watch, for though special permission for naps had this week 
been accorded, he had, as a matter of fact, done the same thing 
on every preceding night, sleeping often till awakened by a 
smack on the shoulder at three or four in the morning from the 
sheep-crook of the old man. 

It might have been about eleven o’clock when he awoke. 
He was so surprised at awaking without, apparently, being 
called or strucix, that on second thoughts he assumed that some- 
body must have called him in spite of appearances, and looked 
out of the hut window towards the sheep. They all lay as 
quiet as when he had visited them, very little bleating being 
audible, and no human soul disturbing the scene. He next 
looked from the opposite window, and here the case was 
different. The frost-facets glistened under the moon as 
before; an occasional furze-bush showed asa dark spot on the 
same; and in the foreground stood the ghostly form of the 
trilithon. But in front of the trilithon stood a man, 

That he was not the shepherd, or any one of the farm- 
labourers, was apparent in a moment's observation, his dress 
being a dark suit, and his figure of slender build and graceful 
carriage. He walked backwards and forwards in front of the 
trilithon. 

The shepherd lad had hardly done speculating on the 
strangeness of the unknown’s presence here at such an hour, 
when he saw a second figure crossing the open sward towards 
the locality of the trilithon and furze clump that screened the 
hut. This second personage was a woman; and immediately 
on sight of her the male stranger hastened forward, mecting 
her just in front of the hut window. Before she seemed to be 
aware of his intention, he clasped her in his arms. 

The lady released herself, and drew back with some dignity. 

“You have come, Harriet—bless you for it !’’ he exclaimed, 
fervently. 

‘But not for this,’’ she answered, in offended accents. 
And then, more good-naturedly, ‘‘ I have come, Fred, because 
you intreated me so! What can have been the object of your 
writing such a letter? I feared I might be doing you grievous 
ill by staying away. How did you come here?” 

“ T walked all the way from my father’s.’ 

eae what is it? How have you lived since we last 
me 

“But roughly: you might have known that without 
asking. I have seen many lands and many faces since I last 
walked these downs; but I have only thought of you.” 

, Isit only to tell me this that you have summoned me so 
strangely 2???” 

A passing breeze blew away the murmur of the reply and 
several succeeding sentences, till the man’s voice again became 
audible in the words, ‘‘ Harriet—truth between us two! I 
have heard that the Duke does not treat you too well.’ 

‘He is warm-tempered ; but he is a good husband.” 

“He speaks roughly to you, and sometimes even threatens 
to lock you out of doors.”’ 

_ ‘Only once, Fred! On my honour, only once. The Duke 

is a fairly good husband, I repeat. But you deserve punish- 

wre od this night’s trick of drawing me out. What does it 
ean § 


“Harriet, is this fair or honest? Is it not notorious that 


your life with him is a sad one—that, in spite of the sweetness 
of your temper, the sourness of his embitters your days? I 
have come to know if I can help you. You are a Duchess, 
and I am Fred Pentridge ; but it is not impossible that I may 
be able to help you. . . . Heavens! the sweetness of that 
tongue ought to keep him civil, especially when there is added 
to it the sweetness of that face!” 

“Captain Pentridge!’’ she exclaimed, with an emphasis 
of playful fear. ‘‘ How can such a friend of my youth behave 
to me as you do! Don’t speak so, and stare at me so! Is this 
really all you have to say! Isee I ought not to have come. 
*Twas thoughtlessly done!’’ 

Another breeze broke the thread of discourse for a time. 

‘Very well. I perceive you are dead and lost to me,’”’ he 
could next be heard to say. ‘‘‘Captain Pentridge’ proves 
that. As I once loved you I love you now, Harriet, without 
one jot of abatement ; but you are not the woman you were— 
you once were honest towards me; and now you conceal your 
heart in fictitious speech. Let it be: I can never see you 
again.”’ 

“You need not say thatin such a tragedy tone. Youmay 
see me in an ordinary way—why should you not? But, of 
course, not in such a way as this. I shculd not have come 
now, if it had not happened that the Duke isaway from home, 
so that there is nobody to check my erratic impulses.” 

‘* When does he return ?”’ 

‘“The day after to-morrow, or the day after that.’’ 

“Then meet me again to-morrow night.’’ 

“No, Fred-—I cannot.’’ 

“Tf you cannot to-morrow night, you can the night after; 
one of the two before he comes please bestow on me. Now, 
your hand upon it! To-morrow or next night you will see 
me to bid me farewell!’’ He seized the Duchess’s hand. 

“No, but Fred—let go my hand! What do you mean by 
holding meso! If it be love to forget all respect to a woman’s 
present position in thinking of her past, then yours may be 
so, Frederick. It is not kind and gentle of you to induce me 
to come to this place for pity of you, and then to hold me 
here? 

‘* But see me once more ! 
to ask it.”’ 

“Oh, I must not! 
knows what ! 
don’t ask it.’” 

“Then own two things to me: that you did love me 
once, and that your husband is unkind to you often enough 
now to make you think of the time when you cared for me.”’ 

““Yes—I own them both,’ she answered faintly. ‘‘ But 
owning such as that tells against me; and I swear the 
inference is not true.”’ 

“Don’t say that, for you have come—let me think the 
reason of your coming what I like to think it. It cando you 
no harm. Come once more!” 

He still held her hand. ‘‘ Very well, then,’ she said. 
“Thus far you shall persuade me. I will meet you to- 
morrow night or the night after. Now let me go.”’ 

He released her hand, and they parted. The Duchess ran 
rapidly down the hill towards the neighbouring mansion of 
Verncombe Towers, and when he had watched her out of 
sight, he turned and strode off in the opposite direction. All 
then was silent and empty as before. 

But only for amoment. When they had quite departed, 
another shape appeared upon the scene. He came from 
behind the trilithon. He was a man of stouter build than the 
first, and wore the boots and spurs of a horseman. ‘T'wo 
things were at once obvious from this phenomenon: that he 
had watched the interview between the Captain and the 
Duchess ; and that, though he probably had seen every move- 
ment of the couple, including the embrace, he had been too 
remote to hear the reluctant words of the lady’s conversation— 
or, indeed, any words at all;—so that the meeting must have 
exhibited itself to his eye as the assignation of a pair of well- 
agreed lovers. But it was necessary that several years should 
elapse before the shepherd boy was old enough to reason out 
this. 

The third individual stood still for a moment, as if deep in 
meditation; he crossed over to where the lady and gentleman 
had stood, and looked at the ground; then he too turned 
and went away, in a third direction, as widely divergent as 
possible from those taken by the two interlocutors. His 
course was towards the highway; and a few minutes after- 
wards the trot of a horse might have been heard upon its 
frosty surface, lessening till it died away upon the ear. 

The boy remained in the hut, confronting the trilithon as 
if he expected yet more actors on the scene, but nobody else 
appeared. How long he stood with his little face against the 
loophole he hardly knew ; but he was rudely awakened from 
his reverie by a punch in his back, and in the feel of it he 
familiarly recognised the stem of the old shepherd’s crook. 

“Blame thy young eyes and limbs, Bill Wills—now you 
have let the fire out, and you know I want it kept in! I 
thought something would go wrong with ye up here, and I 
couldn’t bide in bed no more than thistledown on the wind, 
that I could not! Well, what’s happened, fie upon ye?”’ 

“ Nothing.”’ 

‘Ewes all as I left ’em?”’ 

“ec Yes.’’ 

‘* Any lambs want bringing in?’ 

“ce No.’’ 

The shepherd relit the fire, and went out among the sheep 
with a lantern, for the moon was getting low. Soon he came 
in again. ; 

“Blame it all—thou’st say that nothing hev happened; 
and one ewe hey twinned and is like to go off, and another is 
dying for want of half an eye of looking to! I told ye, Bill 
Wills, if anything went wrong to come down and call me; 
and this is how you have done it.” aie 

“You said I could go to sleep for a hollerday ; and I did. 

‘‘ Don’t you speak to your betters like that, young man, or 
youll come to the gallows-tree! Youdidn’tsleep all the time, 
or you wouldn’t have been peeping out of that there ole ! 
Now you can go home, and be up here again by breakfast: 
time. I be an old man, and there ’s old men that deserve well 
of the world ; but no—I must rest how I can ny 

The elder shepherd then lay down inside the hut, and the 
boy went down the hill to the hamlet where he dwelt. 


SECOND NIGHT. 
When the next night drew on the actions of the boy were 
almost enough to Shai that he was thinking of the meeting 
he had witnessed, and of the promise wrung from the lady 
that she would come there again. As far as the sheep-tending 
arrangements were concerned to-night was but a repetition of 
the foregoing one. Between ten and eleven o clock the old 
shepherd withdrew as usual for what sleep at home he might 
chance to get without interruption, making up the other 
necessary hours of rest at some time during the day ; the boy 
was left alone. : 

The frost was the same as on the night before, except per- 
haps that it was a little more severe. The moon shone as 
usual, except that it was three-quarters of an hour later in its 
course ; and the boy’s condition was much the same, except 
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T have come two thousand miles 


There will be 
I cannot meet you. 


slanders—Heaven 
For the sake of old times 


that he felt no sleepiness whatever. He felt, too, rather 
afraid; but upon the whole he preferred witnessing an assigna- 
tion of strangers to running the risk of being discovered 
absent by the old shepherd. 

It was before the distant clock of Verncombe Towers had 
struck eleven that he observed the opening of the second act 
of this midnight drama. It consisted in the appearance of 
neither lover nor Duchess, but of the third figure, the stout 
man booted and spurred, who came up from the easterly 
direction in which he had retreated the night before. He 
walked once round the trilithon and next advanced 
towards the clump concealing the hut, the moonlight shining 
full upon his face and revealing him to be the Duke. Fear 
seized upon the shepherd boy: the Duke was Jove himself to 
the rural population, whom to offend was starvation, home- 
lessness, and death, and whom to look at was to be mentally 
scathed and dumbfoundered. He closed the stove, so that not 
a spark of light appeared, and hastily buried himself in the 
straw that lay in a corner. 

The Duke came close to the clump of furze and stood by 
the spot where his wife and the Captain had held their dia- 
logue ; he examined the furze as if searching for a hiding- 
place; and in doing so discovered the hut. ‘The latter he 
walked round and then looked inside; finding it to all 
seeming empty, he entered, closing the door behind him and 
taking his place at the little circular window against which 
the boy’s face had been pressed just before. 

The Duke had not adopted his measures too rapidly, if his 
object were concealment. Almost as soon as he nad stationed 
himself there eleven o’clock struck, and the slender young 
man who had previously graced the scene promptly reappeared 
from the north quarter of the down. The spot of assignation 
having, by the accident of his running forward on the fore- 
going night, removed itself from the Devil’s Door to the clump 
of furze, he instinctively came thither, and waited for the 
Duchess where he had met her before. 

But a fearful surprise was in store for him to-night, as well 
as for the trembling juvenile. At his appearance the Duke 
breathed more and more quickly, his breathings being dis- 
tinctly audible to the crouching boy. ‘The young man had 
hardly paused when the alert nobleman softly opened the door 
of the hut, and, stepping round the furze, came full upon 
Captain Fred. 

“You have dishonoured her, and you shall die the death 
you deserve !’’ came to the shepherd’s ears, in a harsh, hollow 
whisper through the boarding of the hut. 

The apathetic and taciturn boy was excited enough to. run 
the risk of rising and looking from the window. But he could 
see nothing for the intervening furze boughs, both the men 
having gone round to the side. What took place in the few 
following moments he never exactly knew. He discerned 
portion of a shadow in quick muscular movement: then there 
was the fall of something on the grass: then there was a stillness. 

Two or three minutes later the Duke became visible round 
the corner of the hut, dragging by the collar the now inert 
body of the second man. ‘The Duke dragged him across the 
open space towards the trilithon. Behind this ruin was a 
hollow, irregular spot, overgrown with furze and stunted 
thorns, and riddled by the old holes of badgers, its former 
inhabitants, who had now died out or departed. The Duke 
vanished into this depression with his burden, reappearing 
after the lapse of a few seconds. When he came forth he 
dragged nothing behind him. 

He returned to the side of the hut, cleansed something on 
the grass, and again put himself on the watch, though not as 
before, inside the hut, but without, on the shady side. ‘* Now 
for the second!”’ he said. 

It was plain, even to the unsophisticated boy, that he now 
awaited the other person of the appointment—his wife, the 
Duchess—for what purpose it was terrible to think. He 
seemed to be aman of such determined temper that he would 
scarcely hesitate in carrying out a course of revenge to the 
bitter end. Moreover—though it was what the shepherd did 
not perceive—this was all the more probable, in that the moody 
Duke was labouring under the exaggerated impression which 
the sight of the meeting in dumb show had conveyed. — } 

The jealous watcher waited long, but he waited in vain. - 
From within the hut the boy could hear his occasional 
exclamations of surprise, as if he were almost disappointed at 
the failure of his assumption that his guilty Duchess would 
surely keep the tryst. Sometimes he stepped from the shade 
of the furze into the moonlight, and held up his watch to 
learn the time. : ‘ 

About half-past eleven he seemed to give up expecting 
her. He then went a second time to the hollow behind the 
trilithon, remaining there nearly a quarter of an hour. From 
this place he proceeded quickly over a shoulder of the 
declivity, a little to the left, presently returning on horseback, 
which proved that his horse had been tethered in some secret 
place down there. Crossing anew the down between the hut 
and the trilithon, and scanning the precincts as if to finally 
assure himself that she had not come, he rode slowly down- 
wards in the direction of Verncombe Towers. _ 

The juvenile shepherd thought of what lay in the hollow 
yonder; and no fear of the crook-stem of his superior officer 
was potent enough to detain him longer on that hill alone. 
Any live company. ven the mosi terrible, was better than the 
company of the dead; so, running with the speed of a hare 
in the direction pursued by the horseman, he overtook the 
revengefil Duke at the second descent (where the Ringdon 
road crossed before you came to the old park entrance on that 
side—now closed up and the lodge cleared away, though at the 
time it was wondered why, being considered the most con- 

enient gate of all). f : 

‘ Once within the sound of the horse’s footsteps, Bill Wills 
felt comparatively comfortable ; for, though in awe of the 
Duke because of his position, he had no moral repugnance to 
his companionship on account of the grisly deed he had com- 
mitted, considering that powerful nobleman to have a right to 
do what he chose on his own lands. ‘The Duke rode steadily 
on beneath his ancestral trees, the hoofs of his horse sending 
up a smart sound now that he had xeached the hard road of teh 
drive, and soon drew near the front door of his house, sur- 
mounted by parapets with square-cut battlements that cast a 
notched shade upon the gravelled terrace. These outlines were 
quite familiar to little Bill Wills, though nothing within their 
boundary had ever been seen by him. F 

When the rider approached the mansion a small turret 
door was quickly opened, and a woman came out. As soon as 
she saw the horseman’s outlines she ran forward into the 

nlight to meet him. 
eee ae, dear—and are you come!’ she said. “J heard 
Hero’s tread just-when you rode over the hill, and I knew it 
in a moment. I would have come further if I had been 
aware ’?—— 

‘* Glad to see me, eh ?”’ 

“How can you ask that ?”’ ; 

“Well; it is a lovely night for meetings.” 

“Yes, it is a lovely night.” : Fe 

The Duke dismounted and stood by her side. Why 
should you have been listening at this time of night, and yet 
not expecting me?’’ he asked. ; 
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‘Why, indeed! There is a strange story attached to that, 
which I must tell you at once. But why did you come a night 
sooner than you said you would come? I am rather sorry—I 
really am !’’ (shaking her head playfully) ; ‘‘ for as a surprise to 
you I had ordered a bonfire to be built, which was to be lighted 
on your arrival to-morrow; and now it is wasted. You can 


atm See the outline of it just out there.” 


The Duke looked across to a spot of rising glade, and saw 
the faggots inaheap. He then bent his eyes with a blank and 
puzzled air on the ground. ‘‘ What is this strange story you 
have to tell me, that kept you awake ?’”? he murmured. 

“Tt is this—and it is really rather serious. My cousin 
Fred Pentridge—Captain Pentridge as he is now—was in his 
boyhood a great admirer of mine, as I think I have told you, 
though I was six years his senior. In strict truth, he was 
absurdly fond of me.’’ 

““'You have never told me of that before.’’ 

‘“Then it was your sister I told—yes, it was. Well, you 
know I have not seen him for many years, and naturally I had 
quite forgotten his admiration of me in old times. But guess 
my surprise when the day before yesterday I received a 
mysterious note bearmg no address, and found on opening it 
that it came from him. The contents frightened me out of my 
wits. He had returned from Canada to his father’s house, and 
conjured me by all he could think cf to meet him at once. 
But I think I can repeat the exact words, though I will show 
it to you when we get indoors. ‘My dear cousin Harriet,’ the 
note said; ‘After this long absence you will be surprised at 
my sudden reappearance, and more by what I am going to 
ask. Butif my life and future are of any concern to you at 
all, I beg that you will grant my request. What I require of 
you is, dear Harriet, that you meet me about eleven to-night 
by the Druid stones on Verncombe Down, about a mile from 
your house. I cannot say more, except to entreat you to come. 
I will explain all when you are there. The one thing is, I 
want to see you. Comealone. Believe me, I would not ask 
this if my happiness did not hang upon it—God knows how 
entirely! I am too agitated to say more.—Yours, FRep.’ 
That was all of it. Now, of course, I ought not to have gone, 
as it turned out; but that I did not think of then. I 
remembered his impetuous temper, and feared that something 
grievous was impending over his head, while he had not a 
friend in the world to help him, or anyone except myself to 
whom he would care to make his trouble known. So [ 
wrapped myself up and went to Verncombe Down at the time 
he had named. Don’t you think I was courageous?”’ 

“ec Very.”’ 

“ When I got there—but shall we not walk on ; it is getting 
cold?’’? The Duke, however, did not move. ‘* When I got 
there he came; of course as a full grown man and officer, and 
not as the lad that I had known him. WhenI saw him I 
was sorry [had come. I can hardly tell you how he behaved. 
What he wanted I don’t know even now; it seemed to be no 
more than the mere meeting with me. Ho held me by the 
hand—oh so tight—and would not let me go till I had promised 
to meet him again. His manner was so strange and passionate 
that I was afraid of him in such a lenely place, and I promised 
to come. Then I escaped—then I ran home—and that’s all. 
When the time drew on this evening for the appointment—— 
which, of course, I never intended to keep, I felt uneasy, lest 
when he found I meant to disappoint him he would come on 
to the house; and that’s why I could not sleep. But you are 
so silent !”’ 

“* T have had a long journey.”’ 

“Then let us get into the house. Why did you come alone 
and unattended, like this?”’ 

“Tt was my humour.”’ 

After a moment’s silence, during which they moved on, 
she said, ‘‘ I have thought of something which I hardly like 
to suggest toyou. He said that if I failed to come to-night 
he would wait again to-morrow night. Now, shall we to- 
morrow night go to the hill together—just to see if he is 
there; and if he is, read him a lesson on his foolishness in 
nourishing this old passion, and sending for me so oddly, 
instead of coming to the house ?”’ 

“Why should we see if he’s there?’? said her husband, 
moodily. 

‘* Because I think we ought to do something in it. Poor 
Fred! He would listen to you if you reasoned with him, and 
set our positions in their true light before him. It would be 
no moze than Christian kindness to a man who unquestionably 
is very miserable from some cause or other. His head seems 
quite turned.” 

By this time they had reached the door, rung the bell, and 
waited. Allthe house seemed to be asleep; but soon a man 
came to them, the horse was taken away, and the Duke and 
Duchess went in. 

THIRD NIGHT. 

There was no help for it: Bill Wills was obliged to stay on 
duty, in the old shepherd’s absence, this evening as before, or 
give up his post and living. He thought as bravely as he could 
of what lay behind the Devil’s Door, but with no great success, 
and was therefore in a measure relieved, even if awe-stricken, 
when he saw the forms of the Duke and Duchess strolling 
across the frosted greensward. The Duchess was a few yards 
in front of her husband, and tripped on lightly. 

“*T tell you he has not thought it worth while to come 
again !’’ the Duke insisted, as he stood still, reluctant to walk 
further. 

“‘Heis more likely to come and wait all night; and it 
would be harsh treatment to let him do so a second time !”’ 

‘“He is not here; so turn and come home.”’ 

“He seems not to be here, certainly. J wonder if any- 
thing has happened to him. If it has, I shall never forgive 
myself ! 7? i 

The Duke, uneasily : 
engagement.”’ 

‘‘That is very unlikely.’’ : 

‘* Or perhaps he has found the distance too far.’’ 

‘* Nor is that probable.’’ 

‘Then he may have thought better of it.’’ 

‘“*Ves—he may have thought better of it ; if, indeed, he is 
not here all the time—somewhere in the hollow behind the 
Devil’s Door. Let us go and see; it will serve him right to 
surprise him.” 

‘* Oh, he’s not there !”? 

“‘He may be lying very quiet because of you,’’ she said 
archly. 

“Oh, no—not because of me !”’ 

“Come, then. I declare, dearest, you lag like an unwilling 
schoolboy to-night, and there’s no responsiveness in you! 
You are jealous of that poor lad, and it is quite absurd of 
you.” 


*‘Oh, no. He has some other 


I’ll come! 
they crossed over the green. 

Wondering what they would do, the young shepherd 
left the hut, and doubled behind the belt of furze, intend- 
ing to stand near the trilithon unperceived. But, in 
crossing the few’yards of open ground he was for a moment 
exposed to view. 

** Ah—I see him at last !’’ said the Duchess. 

“See him?’ said the Duke. ‘‘ Where ?’? 


Say no more, Harriet!’? And 


‘* By the Devil’s Door—don’t you notice a figure there? 
Ah, my poor lover-cousin, won’t you catch it now!’’? And 
she laughed half-pityingly. ‘‘ But what’s the matter?’’ she 
asked, turning to her husband. 

“Tt is not he!’’ cried the Duke hoarsely. 
be he!” 

‘“No—it is not he. Itis too small for him. Itisa boy.” 

** Ah—I thought so. Boy, come here!”’ 

The youthful shepherd advanced with apprehension. 

‘* What are you doing here?’’ 

** Keeping sheep, your Grace.”’ 

“‘“Ah—you know me. Do you keep sheep here every 
night ?’” 

** Off and on, my Lord Duke.”’ 

“‘ And what have you seen here to-night or last night?’’ 
inquired the Duchess. ‘‘Any person waiting or walking 
about ? ”’ 

The boy was silent. 

‘* He has seen nothing,’’ interrupted her husband, his eyes 
so forbiddingly fixed on the boy that they seemed to shine 
like points of fire. ‘*Come, let, us go. The air is too keen 
here to stand in long.”’ 

When they were gone the boy retreated to the hut and sheep, 
less tearful now than at first, familiarity with the situation 
having gradually overpowered his thoughts of the buried man. 
But he was not to be left alone long. When an interval had 
elapsed of about sufficient length for walking to and from 
Verncombe Towers, there reappeared from that direction the 
heavy form of the Duke. He now came alone. 

The nobleman, on his part, seemed to have eyes no less 
sharp then the boy’s, for he instantly recognised the latter 
among the ewes, and came straight towards him. 

‘Are you the shepherd lad I spoke to a short time ago?”’ 

*“*T be, my Lord Duke.’’ 

‘* Now listen tome. Her Grace asked you what you had 
seen this last night or two up here, and you made no reply. I 
now ask the same thing, and you need not be afraid to answer. 
Have you seen anything strange these nights you have been 
watching here ?”’ 

‘*My Lord Duke, I be a poor heedless boy ; and whatI see 
I don’t bear in mind.’’ 

‘“*T ask you again,’’ said the Duke, coming nearer. ‘‘ Have 
you seen anything strange these nights you have been watch- 
ing here ?”’ 

“QO my Lord Duke! I be but the under-shepherd boy, 
and my father he was but your poor Grace’s hedger, and my 
mother only the cinder-woman in the back-yard!—I fall 
asleep when left alone, and I see nothing at all!” 

The Duke grasped the boy by the shoulder, and, directly 
impending over him, stared down into his face. ‘‘Did you 
see anything strange done here last night, I say?”’ 

“OQ my Lord Duke, have'mercy, and don’t stab me!”’ 
cried the shepherd, falling on his knees. ‘‘ I have never seen 
you walking here, or riding here, or lying-in-wait for a man, 
or dragging a heavy load !”’ 

“Hm,” said his interrogator, grimly, relaxing his hold. 
‘*Tt is well to know that you have never seen those things. 
Now, which would you rather, see me do those things now, or 
keep a secret all your life?”’ 

“* Keep a secret, my Lord Duke!” 

“* Sure you are able ?”’ 

“Oh, your Grace—try me !”’ 

““Very well. And now—how do you like sheep-keeping?”’ 

“Not at all. ’Tis lonely work for them that think of 
spirits. And 1’m badly used.” 

““T believe you. You are too young for it. I must do 
something to make you more comfortable. You shall change 
this smockfrock for a real cloth jacket, and your thick boots 
for polished shoes. And you shall be taught what you have 
never yet heard of, and be put to school, and have bats and 
balls for the holidays, and be made a man of. But you must 
never say you have been ashepherd boy, and watched on the 
hills at night, for shepherd boys are not liked in good 
company.”’ 

“Trust me, my lord Duke.’’ 

“The very moment you forget yourself and speak of your 
shepherd days—this year, next year, in school, out of school, 
or riding in your carriage twenty years hence—at that moment 
my help will be withdrawn, and smash down you come to 
shepherding forthwith. You have parents, I think you say?”’ 

** A widowed mother only, my Lord Duke.’’ 

“T’ll provide for her, and make a comfortable woman of 
her; until you speak of—what?’’ 

‘‘Of my shepherd days, and what I saw here.’’ 

‘Good. If you do speak of it ’?—— 

‘* Smash down she comes to widowing forthwith !’” 

“That ’s well—very well. But it’s not enough. Come 
here.’’” He took the boy across to the trilithon, and made him 
kneel down. 

‘* Now this was once a holy place,’’ resumed the Duke. 
‘* An altar stood here, erected to a venerable family of gods, 
who were known and talked of long before the God we know 
now. So that an oath sworn here is doubly an oath. Say 
this after me: ‘‘ May all the host above—angels and arch- 
angels, and principalities and powers—punish me; may I be 
tormented wherever I am—in the house or in the garden, in 
the fields or in the roads, in church or in chapel, at home or 
abroad, on land or at sea; may I be afflicted in eating and in 
drinking, in growing up and in growing old, in living and 
dying, inwardly and outwardly, and for always—if I ever 
speak of my life asa shepherd boy, or of what I have seen 
done on this Verncombe Down. So be it, and so’ be it. 
Amen andamen. Now kiss the stone.’’ 

The trembling boy repeated the words, and kissed the 
stone as desired. : 

The Duke led him off by the hand. That night the junior 
shepherd slept in Verncombe Towers, and the next day he was 
sent away for tuition to a remote village. Thence he went to 
a oe) panes establishment, and in due course to a public 
school. 


“Tt can’t 


FOURTH NIGHT. 

On a winter evening, many years subsequent to the above- 
mentioned occurrences, the ci-devant shepherd sat in a well- 
furnished office in the north wing of Verncombe Towers, in 
the guise of an ordinary educated man of business. He 
appeared at this time as a person of six or seven-and-thirty, 
though actually he was several years younger. A worn and 
restless glance of the eye now and then, when he lifted his 
head to search for some letter or paper which had been mislaid, 
seemed to denote that his was not a mind so thoroughly at 
ease as his surroundings might have led an observer to expect. 
“His pallor, too, was remarkable for a countryman. He was 
professedly engaged in’ writing, but he shaped not a word. 
He had sat there only a few minutes when, laying down his 
pen and pushing back his chair, he rested a hand uneasily on 
each of the chair-arms, and looked on the floor. 

Soon he arese, and left the room. His course was along a 
passage which ended in a central octagonal hall; crossing this 
he knocked at a door. A faint, though deep, voice told him 
to come in. The room he entered was the library, and it was 
tenanted by a single person only—his patron the Duke. 

During this long interval of years the Duke had lost all his 
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heaviness of build. He was, indeed, almost a skeleton; his 
white hair was thin, and his hands were nearly transparent. 
“Oh—Wills?”? he murmured. ‘‘Sit down. What is it?” 

_ “‘Nothing new, your Grace. Nobody to speak of has 
written, and nobody has called.’’ 

‘*Ah—what then? You look concerned.’’ 

‘* Old times have come to life, as they sometimes will.’ 

‘*Old times be cursed—which old times are they ?’’ 

‘““That Christmas week nineteen years ago, when the late 
Duchess’s cousin Frederick implored her to meet him on 
Verncombe Down. I saw the meecting—it was just such a 
night as this—and I saw more. She met him once, but not 
the second time.”’ 

‘Wills, shall I recall some words to you—the words of an 
oath taken on that hill by a shepherd boy ?”’ 

‘Tt is unnecessary. He has strenuously kept that oath 
and promise. Since that night no sound of his shepherd life 
has crossed his lips—even to yourself. But do you wish to 
hear more, or do you not, your Grace ?”’ 

‘*T wish to hear no more,’’ said the Duke, sullenly. 

“Very well; let itbe so. Buta time seems coming—ma: 
be quite near at hand—when, in spite of my lips, that episode 
will allow itself to go undivulged no longer.”’ 

‘*T wish to hear no more!’’ repeated the Duke. 

‘*You need be under no fear of treachery from me,’ said 
the steward, somewhat bitterly. ‘‘I am a man to whom you 
have been kind—no patron could have been kinder. You have 
clothed and educated me; have installed me here; and I am 
not unmindful. But what of it—has your Grace gained much 
by my stanchness? I think not. There was great excite- 
ment about Captain Pentridge’s disappearance, but I spoke 
nota word. And his body has never been found. For nine- 
teen years I have wondered what you did with him. NowI 
know. A circumstance that occurred this afternoon recalled 
the time to me most forcibly. To make it certain to myself 
that all was not a dream, I went up there with a spade; I 
searched, and saw enough to know that a skeleton lies there 
in a closed badger’s hole.’’ 

““Wills, do you think the Duchess guessed ?’? 

“She never did, I am sure, to the day of her death.”’ 

“Did you leave all as you found it on the hill?’’ 

sl ces 

‘* What made you think of going up there this particular 
afternoon ?”’ 

‘‘ What your Grace says you don’t wish to be told.’’ 

The Duke was silent; and the stillness of the evening 
was so marked that there reached their ears from the outer 
air the sound of a tolling bell. 

‘* What is that bell tolling for?’’ asked the nobleman. 

“For what I came to tell you of, your Grace.”’ 

“You torment me—it is your way!’’ said the Duke, 
querulously. ‘‘ Who’s dead in the village? ’’ 

“The oldest man—the old shepherd.’’ 

“* Dead at last—how old is he ?’’ 

‘‘ Ninety-four.”’ 

‘‘And Iam only seventy. I have four-and-twenty years 
to the. good !”’ 

‘*T served under that old man when I kept sheep on Vern- 
combe Down. And he was on the hill that second night, 
when I first exchanged words with your Grace. He was on 
the hill ali the time ; but I did not know he was there—nor did 
you.’’ 

**Ah!’? said the Duke, starting up. 
point—you may tell!” 

‘“*T heard this afternoon that he was at the point of death. 
It was that which set me thinking of that past time—and 
induced me to search on the hill for what I have told you. 
Coming back I heard that he wished to see the Vicar to con- 
fess to him a secret he had kept for near twenty years—‘ out 
of respect tomy Lord the Duke ’—something that he had seen 
committed on Yerncombe Down when returning to the flock 
on a December night nineteen years ago. I have thought it 
over. He had left-me in charge that evening; but he was in 
the habit of coming back suddenly, lest I should have fallen 
asleep. That night I saw nothing of him, though he had pro- 
mised to return. He must have returned, and—found reason 
to keepin hiding. Itis all plain. ‘The next thing is that the- 
‘Vicar went to him two hoursago. Further than that I have 
not heard.”’ 

“It is quite enough. I will see the Vicar at daybreak 
to-morrow.’’ 

“What to do?’’ 

“Stop his tongue for four-and-twenty years—till I am 
dead at ninety-four, like the shepherd.”’ 

‘* Your Grace—while you impose silence on me, I will not 
speak, even though my neck should pay the penalty. I pro- 
mised to be yours, and I am yours. But is this persistence - 
of any avail?”’ 

“7 ?ll stop his tongue, I say!” cried the Duke, with some 
of his old rugged force. ‘* Now, you go home to bed, Wills; 
and leave me to manage him.”’ 

The interview ended, and the steward withdrew. The 
night, as he had said, was just such a one as the night of 
nineteen years before, and the events of the evening destroyed 
in him all regard for the season as one of cheerfulness and 
goodwill. He went off to his own house on the further verge 
of the park, where he led a lonely life, scarcely calling any 
man friend. At eleven he prepared to retire to bed—but did 
not retire. He sat down, and reflected. ‘Twelve o’clock 
struck ; he looked out at the colourless moon, and, prompted 
by he knew not what, put on his hat and emerged into the 
air. Here William Wills strolled on and on, till he reached 
the top of Verncombe Down—a spot he had not visited at this 
hour of the night during the whole nineteen years. 

He placed himself, as nearly as he could guess, on the spot , 
where the shepherd’s hut had stood. No lambing was in pro- 
gress there now, and the old shepherd who had used him so 
roughly had ceased from his labours that very day. But the 
trilithon stood up white as ever; and, crossing the inter- 
vening sward, the steward placed his hand upon the stone. 
Restless and self-reproachful as he was, he cotild not resist a 
smile as he thought of the terrifying oath of compact, sealed by 
a kiss upon the stones of a Pagan temple. But he had kept 
his word, rather as a promise than as a formal vow, with much 
worldly advantage to himself, though not much happiness ; 
till increase of years had bred reactionary feelings which led 
him to receive the news of to-night with emotions akin to 
relief. 

While leaning against the Devil’s Door and thinking on 
these things, he became conscious that he was not the only 
inhabitant of the down. A figure in white was moving across 
his front with long, noiseless strides. Wills stood motionless ; 
and when the torm drew quite near he perceived it to be that 
of the Duke himself, in his nightshirt—apparently walking im 
his sleep. Not to alarm the old man Wills clung close to the 
shadow of the stone. The Duke went straight on into the 
hollow. ‘There he knelt down, and began scratching the earth 
with his hands like « badger. After a few minutes he arose, 
sighed heavily, and retraced his steps as he had come. 

Fearing that he might harm himself, yet unwilling to 
arouse him, the steward followed noisclessly. ‘The Duke kept 
ho Lis pati Wuerringly, entered the park, and made for the 


“Go on—I yield the 
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house, where he let himself in by a window that stood open— 
the one probably by which he had come out. Wills softly 
closed the window behind his patron, and then retired home- 
ward to await the revelations of the morning, deeming it un- 
necessary to alarm the house. 

However, he felt uneasy during the remainder of the night, 
no less on account of the Duke’s personal condition than 
because of that which was imminent next day. Early in the 
morning he called at Verncombe Towers. ‘The blinds were 
down, and there was something singular upon the porter’s 
face when he opened the door. The steward inquired for the 
Duke. 

The man’s voice was subdued as he replied, ‘‘ Sir, I am 
sorry to say that his Grace is dead! He left his room some 
time in the night, and wandered about nobody knows where. 
On returning to the upper floor he lost his balance and fell 
down stairs.”’ 


The steward told the tale of the Down before the Vicar 
had spoken. Wills had alwaysintended to do so after the 
death of the Duke. The consequences to himself he under- 
went cheerfully ; but his life was not prolonged. He died, a 
farmer, at the Cape, when still somewhat under thirty-nine 
years of age. 

The splendid Verncombe breeding flock is as renowned as 
ever, and, to the eye, resembles in every particular what it was 
in earlier times; but the animals which composed it on the 
occasion of the events here recorded are divided by many 
ovine generations from its members now. Lambing Corner 
has long since ceased to be used for lambing purposes, 
though the name still lingers on as the appellation of the 
spot. This abandonment of site may be partly owing 
to the removal of the high furze bushes which lent such 
convenient shelter at that date. Partly, too, it may be 
due to another circumstance. Yor it is said by present 


shepherds in that district that during the nights of Christmas: 


week flitting shapes are seen in the open space around the 
trilithon, together with the gleam of a weapon, and the shadow 
of aman dragging a burden into the hollow. But of these 
things there is no certain testimony. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
(See Illustration.) 


Youthful critics so demure, 
Let your solemn faces brighten ; 
Here are pictures to allure— 
Here are stories to enlighten. 


Lift your lustrous eyes awhile, 
As you turn the pages over ; 
Ah! I think I see you smile— 
Lurking laughter I discover. 


Let the merry music come ! 
Let me see the rosy dimple— 

There now—make yourselves at home; 
Youth is best when sweet and simple. 


I will sit between the two— 
Now the ice is fairly broken— 

We will look the Number through 
While your little thoughts are spoken. 


You shall hear the Christmas chimes 
Ere your eyes are closed in slumber ; 
Tf you wake and rise betimes 
You shall have the Christmas Number. 
Mason Jackson. 


“TURKEY IS HOFF!” 
(See Illustration,) 


He has given the Housekeeper leave for her party ; 
The Office ‘‘ remembered,’’—forgetting not one,— 
In the old-fashioned manner, full-handed and hearty, 
And now the old bachelor’s day’s work is done. 

At the garrulous ‘‘ Gate,’’ this raw morning, his duties 
Began, as he chose, with sagacity sage, 

A corpulent barrel of Whitstable beauties, 
And saw them dispatched by the Edmonton stage. 


Up the hill, from the Gate of mellifluous Billing— 
From shell, scale, and fin, on to feather and fur— 
To spend gracious guineas both eager and willing, 
Taking care that each present was labelled for her ! 
Tis his way. Why the day of all days in December ’d 
Not seem like itself were the mothers and wives 
Of his folk, friends, and kindred, not richly ‘‘ remembered,” 
By Leadenhall marking one day in their lives ! 


Did his duties end there? No. Bless him! Though lonely 
Is the whimsical, warm-hearted bachelor’s lot, 

At such times on the elders his thoughts run not only, 
The rosy-cheeked youngsters are never forgot ! _ 

From the wonderful cherub, all dimples and crowing, 
To the sweet little maiden, all coyness and curls— _ 

Or that bold imp of mischief, more mischievous growing— 
Each one is ‘‘remembered,’’ boys, babies, and girls ! 


His labours are over. The time for enjoyment 
Is come, for his lunch (like his spirits) was light ; 
Even making folk happy ’s a tiring employment ; 
His season of solace arrives with the night. 
An undisturbed hour (may be two) in the tavern, ; 
Which for many dull years the old boy has dubbed ‘‘ mine’’?— 
In the tranquillest, cosiest, Lnglishest cavern 
That ever beseemed a brave turkey and chine— 


Shall be his. As the frosty nor’ -easter he faces 
His fancy is busy, the thoughts of the day 

Give a light to his eyes and a spring to his paces— 
Not a heart in all Chepe is so brimmingly gay ! 

The deep bells of Bow and of Cripplegate tell him, ; 
As they answer Paul’s challenge, of tender ‘‘ lang syne ’’— 

Of dim Christmas Eves and the fates that befel him— ’ 
Of his loves, and his——‘‘ Now tor that turkey and chine 


A dive from the dark with a chuckle they know, he 
Makes straight to his corner; a signal to John ; 
A satisfied glance at the napery snowy ; 
And he cheerily orders his ‘‘ Turkey for one.’ 

Ah! John, had thy words melted forth in a murmur, 
Without the stern aspirate—with a suave cough— 
His lip had not drooped and his look ‘had been firmer, 

At the sentence implacable ‘‘ Turkey is hoff ! ”” 


Though he carve for his sisters, at Tot’nham, to-morrow, 
At the prospect his fancy doth flauntingly scoff, 

The capon, the sirloin, the goose, are but sorrow, 
He cannot forget, John, that ‘‘ Turkey is hoff!” 

*Tis your dinner, not his, John—’tis eating, not dining; 
He sips, without relish his bottle of wine, 

For, in spite of himself, while he eats he’s repining, 
Beset by those phantoms, the turkey and chine. 

Byron WEBBER. 
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THE HAUNTED ROCK: 
A LEGEND OF PORTH GUERRON COVE. 
BY W. W. FENN. 

Porth Guerron is in Comwall. If you do not know the place 
it must be because, in your exploration of the hundred and 
one similar villages abounding on that romantic coast, you have 
overlooked the one—and that one must be Porth Guerron. 

Like many of its fellows, it is situated in a little ravine in 
the dark serpentine rock running down to the sea from the 
higher land of gorse and heather-clad moor. Most of the 
thatched, and occasionally slate-roofed cottages, with their 
irregular patches of garden, nestle right and left among the 
ferny, craggy banks of the steep winding way by courtesy 
called a street, by which the traveller reaches the beach. 
Some few other dwellings, looking from the sea like huge 
white-winged gulls, are to be seen perched here and there upon 
apparently inaccessible ledges of cliff, whence they command 
many a fine peep across the ‘‘ wide, wide world.”’ ‘The square- 
towered tiny church on the verge of a few green pastures and 


* corn-fields stands at the head of the village, and the water- 


mill, worked by a miniature mountain torrent, stands at the 
bottom. Only a little below this, begins a conglomeration of 
capstans, beach-houses, boats and boat-sheds, anchors, spars, 
chains, and the rest of the rumble-tumble of the fishing-trade, 
which holds high change on the shore. Here the coast, broaden- 
ing out with a curve on either hand, forms a secluded cove 
between two arms of frowning precipitous cliff, which seem 
stretching forth to embrace this lapful of deep green-blue sea. 
The rugged and lofty formation of the land almost hides the 
existence of the little industrial hive until you come close 
upon it; and, so far as its importance in the world is con- 
cerned, you may be excused for overlooking it altogether—as 
you probably have done. But, if so, you have missed 
a very beautiful and romantic picture, and will scarcely 
have realised to its full extent the superstitious side of 
the Cornish mind, for there is attached to this place a legend 
in which many of the inhabitants believe with an almost 
religious intensity. It was told to me some years ago by a 
brave and intelligent old salt, one Jacob Sellar by name, a 
native of the village, whose implicit credence of the story 
supplied a strong example of the characteristics of his race. 

1 was returning from America in one of the Cunard boats. 
Sellar was a seaman on board, and spun for me many a yarn, 
ghostly and otherwise. I had lately witnessed some un- 
accountable spiritual manifestations in the States, and my 
natural scepticism on the question had, I confess, been con- 
siderably shaken—my mind was full of the subject, so that 
I listened with more interest than I might otherwise have 
done to this particular story, which greatly impressed me, not 
only from the man’s manner of telling it, but from its weird 
nature, and I never forgot it. 

Thus, when fate took me to the western crags of England 
in the autumn of 1877, and I came plump upon the nestling 
village of Porth Guerron, as most people do, before being 
aware of it, I recognised on the instant the feature in the 
landscape which marked it as the background to the legend 
I had heard from the lips of old Jacob. 

This was a tall isolated mass of almost inaccessible rock, 
standing about two hundred yards away from the western 
headland of the cove. I callit “‘isolated,’’ because it nearly 
always is so, for, except about an hour atthe lowest of spring 
tides, in very calm weather, it is entirely cut off from the 
mainland. But on these occasions a narrow ridge of soft, 
sandy shingle is left bare, looking as if it would form dn easy 
path to the rude promontory. Yet a little closer inspection 
soon shows this idea to be fallacious, inasmuch as, except by a 
boat, you cannot even reach the main shore end of the little 
causeway, jutting out as it does from the base of the sheer 
down cliff. Hence the Leopard’s Head, as the crag is named, 
is never scaled, being inaccessible except at the-one spot 
where its rocky spurs lose themselves in the sand of the narrow 
connecting ridge; thus it is left to the undisputed possession 
of the myriad sea-birds that make it their home. 

The fishing-boats on their way to and from their anchorage 
in the cove always keep outside the Leopard’s Head, and are 
never tempted to make a short cut westward by passing 
between it and the main land. However high the tide or calm 
the sea, they avoid. this narrow channel, with its treacherous, 
never-absent ground swell; for, apart from its natural dangers, 
the superstition runs to the effect that a malignant demon 
stretches a huge iron net across the opening. Invisible to him 
until his craft is entangled within its fatal meshes, the mariner 
who, from ignorance or hardihood, should attempt the passage 
will, it is declared, struggle in vain to extricate himself, and 
must inevitably founder. So ran the legend, as told to me by 
the old salt aforesaid. 

«Did he believe it?’’ I asked him. 

‘Ves, indeed, he did,”’ he said; ‘‘he had good reason: he 
had seen the net once himself when a lad, and it was a terrible 
and strange business. It was the end of September, 1847, and 
a boat, during a heavy squall from the westward, was trying 
to make the cove by the short cut—and surely, just as she got 
betwixt the Leopard and the main land, in the Leopard’s grip 
as the channel is called, she seemed to kind o’ stick fast, 
although she had been running quite free the moment betore. 
There was plenty of water, and she couldn’t hardly have 
struck on the bar or little beach-way. But, howsomever, 
whether she did or not, she couldn’t get through—the heavy 
seas broke over her of course, directly she was brought to— 
pooped her, in fact, and down she went with all hands, two 
men andaboy. The boy was my brother Isaac,’ continued 
Jacob Sellar, looking very grave when telling me the tale; 
“put he was saved; thatis, he was picked up in the cove 
senseless, but they managed to restore him to life; the other 
two was never found even. There’s a many curious things 
connected with that calamity, Sir, I can tell you,” he added, 
‘one of which is that, it bemg pretty nigh dark at the time, 
nobody couldn’t exactly make out what did happen, ’cept that 
we all saw, as we stood on the beach, the net suddenly 
stretched across the channel, and could see that it was that 
as the craft got tangled in, as it brought her up, and turned 
her broadside on to the seas. The water was breaming at the 
time, you know, and this made the net plain to us, for it 
seemed to come up out of the sea just in front of the boat, 
and was sparkling all over its meshes just like silver, with the 
phosphorescent light.” 

“And you saw this?”’ I asked. 

“That I did, Sir, with these very eyes.” ; 

“ And the boy, your brother, when he came to his senses, 
what had he to say about it ?”’ j 

«Ah! that’s where ’tis, you see, Sir—poor chap, he never 
did come rightly to his senses—it gave him such a scare as he 
never got over—he’s been kind o’ cracky like ever since. He’s 
a bit younger than I am, though elderly, you know, by this 
time. But he never quite got his wits back. He is harmless, 
don’t you know, but dazed and silly, ’specially at times.”’ 

« And he could never give any account of how the accident 
happened? How it was the boat came to grief in the 

rd’s Grip?” : 
— ‘No, Sir mS warn’t never able to tell nothing at all about 
it—never a word.’’ 


% 


‘* Well,”’ I remarked, after a pause, ‘it was true the poor 
fellows lost their lives, anyhow, whether the devil caught them 
in his net or not?” 

** Yes, Sir; but another curious thing is, these two men— 
I remember them well—Tom Penthall and Raymond Sass, 
were partners in the boat, and said to be great friends, and 
staunch to one another, but they were both in love with the 
same girl, Alice Dowmelle, and it was said there had been 
words about her between ’em more than once, and especially 
Just before they got lost. Another curious thing yet,”? went 
on old Jacob, presently, ‘‘is that some of the people looking 
on declared that, as well as seeing the net as I have just told 
you, when the boat foundered, they saw one of the men get 
ashore on the lower rocks of the Leopard’s Head, and that he 
was seen standing there and waving his arms till night quite 
hid him.” 

** But could not they get him off??? 

‘‘ No; no boat durst go near the place in such a sea.’’ 

* And next morning’? 

_ “The next morning he was gone, been carried away again, 
if so be as he had ever been seen there at all—though I make 
no doubt he had.’’ 

‘And the girl? What became of her?’? 

“Ah! that’s the most curiousest part of it all,’’ said the 
seaman, growing graver and graver and slower and slower in 
his utterances; ‘more curious than anything I’ve told you 
yet, Sir; and this 1’ve seen myself, too, many times before I 
came away to sea. Poor Alice Dournelle took on terribly 
when she knew her lover was drownded; tor she gave the 
preference, it was said, to Raymond Sass. Howsomever, a 
couple of years afterwards she died, in a kind o’ decline, like ; 
and she’s the phantom of Porth Guerron Cove.” 

“What? har-vts the place, I suppose?” I said, smiling. 

‘Yes; but you needn’t laugh, Sir. This is a fact. I tell 
you I’ve seen her more than a score of times; and I do hear 
she may be seen even now, specially in September—about the 
anniversary, as you may say.’’ 

‘* Well, what does one see? What did you see?” 

“Why, I’ve seen her standing in the dusk on the rocks 
of the Leopard, all lighted up by the phosphorus, just as if 
she had come out of the sea, as we saw the net that night. 
Well, I’ve seen her just so. I remember her by sight, when 

she was alive, quite well, and I’ve seen her looking just as 
she did then, only all lighted up, as I say. Lots of thé Porth 
Guerron folk have seen her; and they ’il tell you so if you ever 
go there. My poor brother can always see her. He has a kind 
of gift that way. Like enough, you’d see her yourself.” 

““ And what does she do ?”? 

“Oh! do? Why, she seems to come out 02 the sea, as I 
tell you, and stand on the rocks, and then she’ll go up higher 
and higher. Not-seeming to clamber, but as if she was going 
up and up, as a spirit would, don’t you know—floating like : 
rising, rising, till she reaches the flattish top of the Leopard’s 
Head, and there she’ll stay for hours passing to and fro, 
breaming with the light all the time.’’ 

“Why, then, she makes a sort of lighthouse,’’ I said, still 
smiling ; “a very useful phantom, truly.’’ 

“Tain’t no good for you to laugh, Sir,’ continued Jacob, 
yet more seriously, evidently not relishing my scepticism. ‘I 
tell you I’ve seen her over and over again, as you may if you 
ever goes to Porth Guerron.’’ 

And now I was at Porth Guerron; and now, as I have said, 
the old salt’s story came back to my mind with a renewal of 
the interest it had originally created. ‘The vexed question of 
how far we are permitted to have contact with the vast unseen 
has never ceased to interest me since my visit to the States, 
but a subsequent deep immersion in the stern realities of life 
had left me no opportunities for pursuing the subject. Here, 
however, was one at hand unexpectedly put before me; and, 
although I had attributed Jacob Sellar’s strong belief to the 
natural superstition of the Cornish people, there was, never- 
theless, an earnestness in his manner, and an intelligence 
peeping out beneath his uncultured speech, which forbade one 
to disregard it ; and since, for the present, I was a wanderer 
and my time all my own, some of it I determined should 
be spent upon the scene of the mystery. I have given but 
the barest outline of my talk with Sellar. It was. resumed 
over and over again, and it elicited so many circumstantial’ 
details, that, if they were not the result of a too fervid 
imagination, the phantom of Porth Guerron Cove was a mani- 
festation equal to anything I had ever heard of, and well worth 
investigating. 

Snug quarters at the little inn were readily obtained, and 
in the course of two or three days I had scraped acquaintance 
with many of the hearty, honest, kindly natives, including 
Jacob’s brother, old Isaac Sellar, the poor chap who had been 
‘*kind o’ eracky like ’’ ever since that fatal time when he nearly 
lost his life in the Leopard’s Grip. He was quite a feature of 
the place, much respected by his fellow-villagers, and not at 
all incapable of work. But I was told he had periodical fits 
of abstraction and wandering, which seemed to lift him quite 
above the world, and gave him a dazed and incoherent manner ; 
otherwise, he was a strong, fine-looking man with a long grey 
beard, and with quite the air of a prophet and seer, as he 
professed himself to be. He was also a preacher at times, 
when the spirit moved him ; and though, undoubtedly ‘“ kind 
0’ cracky,’’ he was by no means bereft of intelligence. 

All the fisher-folk were ready to talk about the phantom, 
and to believe in it; but I found very few after all, besides poor 
crazy Isaac, who admitted having seen it. In his garrulous, 
half-witted way, however, he was very strong on the point, 
throwing into it a sort of religious fervour, and they said it 
was the only one on which he was thoroughly sane. He con- 
firmed many of the details given me by his brother. To wit, 
the spirit of Alice Dournelle was only to be seen by ordinary 
folk in the gloaming, and then only under conditions of tide 
and weather similar to those which had prevailed when her 
lover lost his life, now thirty years ago. About the anni- 
versary, too, she was more frequently visible than at any other 
time. But he (Isaac Sellar) could see her almost whenever he 
liked, he said, because he had faith, and could see farther 
into things than most folk. He had been a dreamer and a 
seer all his life, he avowed; he saw many strange things, of 
which other people had no idea, but sometimes, when they 
would believe him, he could make them see strange things 
too. In fact, from his own account of himself, Isaac Sellar 
would have been considered a first-rate medium in America—he 
seemed endowed with all the qualifications. In answer to my 
inquiry if he thought he could make me see Alice Dournelle, 
he said he thought he could. 

“T doubt not but ye will see her yourself,’’ he added, after 
looking at me in an odd, vacant, yet penetrating manner; ‘‘ye 
have the eye of belief, the face of a believer. It ali depends 
on faith, as the Scripture tells us—faith in something just 
beyond what ye can touch and lay hold of. If ye’ll walk in 
the right way, Sir, ye’ll have the gift vouchsafed ye.”’ 

After a pause, during which he removed his eyes from 
mine, and seemed to gaze into space, he continued fervently, 

“ Ah! sweet Alice! I knew her when I was achild. She 
loved the lad Raymond truly. I knew that all along; he had 
no need to have told me. And now, she never leaves him, 
never strays far from him—as in life so in death.”’ 
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DIAWN BY W, UU, CVEREND, ENGRAVED BY B. AND KE. TAYLOK, 
tg 9; a HOPES AND FEARS. 
She brushed the starting tear away 
As silently she knelt and prayed.” 
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DRAWN BY W, H, OVEREND, 


NEARING HOME. 


“As firm as oak and free from care 
The sailor holds his heart at sea 4 
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“You mean,’’ I said, ‘‘ that her spirit never strays far from 
the place where he was drowned? ’’ 

“That is my meaning,’’ answered Isaac; ‘‘ she dwells with 
the sea-birds among the rocks of the Leopard’s Head, and 
sometimes, with them, dives deep beneath the treacherous 
waters which encircle it ; dives deep, I believe, to where he lies 
many a fathom down. Then when she comes up she breams 
with light, and waves her arms, often beckoning and pointing, 
and in the dusk, or by night, she will be visible even to some 
of those without faith: even the fool who hath said in his 
heart ‘there is no God,’ may see her then. But I—I can see 
her in all lights, at all times, as plainly as the birds with 
whom she skims and flies around the Head. Sometimes, too, I 
hear her voice mingling with their notes. Faint but clear it 
comes to me—a painful wailing cry that the unbeliever will 
tell youis naught but that of the kitty-wake and sea gulls; 
but I know the difference, though she speaks no word. Surely 
to-morrow will be, of all days, the day to look for her presence. 
Thirty years will then have come and gone to the very hour at 
nightfall when Raymond died. Early and late she will be 
there, and as the dawn creeps into the’air ye shall see her if 
ye ll come and bide by me.”’ 

You will think me as crazy as poor Isaac himself, when I 
say that [ listened with deep interest to these half mystic, half 
prophetic, but most earnestly delivered utterances. But we 
have all a crazy side to our characters (politely called a weak- 
ness), and I am bound to repeat that what I had seen in the 
States had vastly developed this my weakness, and had left 
the truth of spiritualism quite a moot point in my mind. To 
me there was as much reason in this man’s pretensions to hold 
commune with the spirits of the departed as any of the 
mediums with whom I had come in contact; albeit he knew 
little of the ways in which such powers were used. Why, 
then, should I not place myself in his mediumistic hands, and 
see ifhe could put meen rapport with this troubled spirit 
from the ‘‘ vasty deep,’’ after the manner of some of my late 
American experiences? I determined to do so, and it was 
arranged that I should meet him the following morning, 
between five and six, on that part of the shore commanding 
the nearest view of the haunted rock. 

Verily a wild-goose chase it might have appeared even to 
the fisher-folk of Porth Guerron, had they known our purpose 
when the few early movers among them saw us meet at the 
foot of the village, and stroll away along the lonely shore in 
the semi-darkness of that chill, grey, misty morning. 

A perfect calm prevailed—but heavy banks of dense sea- 
fog hung about the headlands, now shrouding and now 
slightly revealing their gloomy masses. At first the, Leopard 
stood out gaunt and huge against the grey surroundings, but 
as we approached it became more and more obscure. The 
tardy dawn just gave enough light to indicate our whereabouts, 
lending a most weird aspect to the scene. When we had gone 
about half a mile round the western arm of the bay, Isaac, 
who kept in advance of me, and scarcely ever spoke, suddenly 
stopped, and, stretching back a hand, whispered— 

“* Hold on, Sir—I saw her but now—take my hand and turn 
your eyes due west. See where she hovers with the sea-birds 
round the Leopard’s base !’’ 

I gazed eagerly in the direction indicated, and faintly 
beheld a form, which for one moment certainly did look like 
that of a woman clothed in silver light, rising out of the sea, 
but in another, like ‘nothing but that of a fantastic wreath of 
mist. It was gone as rapidly as it had appeared—as rapidly 
as though it had been but the flashing whiteness from the out- 
stretched pinions of the birds that by myriads soared and 
swooped through the heavy folds of the fog—gone as taough 
it had been but a passing fancy, an ocular illusion, momentary, 
vague, and unsubstuntial as the misty air itself. 

“*Ye saw her, Sir, 1 doubt not,’’ then went on my guide. 
‘** Silence, patience, and faith, and ye shall see her again.”’ 

We had reached the utmost limits of the shingly shore, 
where the frowning cliffs at the western horn of the cove 
stretched precipitously into the sea and stopped farther pro- 
gress. Fifty yards beyond this barrier began the sandy 
causeway connecting the mainland with the Leopard. But 
had the tide been out even we could not have seen it from 
our position; and the Leopard, when the fog lifted a little, 
lay before us completely isolated. Nothing in nature could 
well have looked more weird and ghostly than did the scene, 
or more in harmony with our purpose. The day was breaking 
languidly, and still shedding but the faintest, palest light, 
whilst the restless fog-banks, swirling to and fro, might have 
been likened to giant-spectres as they swept across the oily 
ocean, or clung to the towering cliffs in strange, fantastic 
forms. An intense chill was in the air, which was greatly 
increased when, every now and then, the grey mist enveloped 
us in its ghostly folds, shutting out everything beyond an 
arm’s length, and seeming to cut us off from the world of 
fact and light. 

During one of the densest of these visitations, I felt the 
rough, broad palm of Isaac close tightly on mine ; and through 
a gap which suddenly appeared in the obscurity surrounding 
us I once more saw the female form in strong relief against 
the dark crags of the Leopard. Now there was no mistake 
about it Bathed in the same translucent light, there it 
plainly was, floating in mid-air, as one has seen angels 
represented in pictures, and slowly waving one arm, half- 
beckoning and pointing upwards. Say it was some three 
hundred yards distant across the water—say that it was still 
vague and vapour-like, semi-transparent in parts, as the fog 
itselfi—say that I was out of my mind, or in a dream, or 
unduly acted on by those Transatlantic experiences and the 
imaginings arising therefrom, which old Isaac had re- 
kindled: say all this, if you please; but I say distinctly that 
with these eyes I saw a woman’s form, palpable, unmistak- 
ab). floating upwards across the face of the cliff, pointing 
ani beckoning. The features at such a distance, of course, 
could not be discerned—nor do I say that I could see any 
details. All was merged into the unsubstantial substance— 
if I may use the paradox—of silvery ligh:; but the form and 
action were distinct. For two minutes oz more, it may have 
been, the vision was so far clearly before me; nor did it dis- 
solve into the mist, of which, I admit, it seemed composed, 
until the figure reached, in its slow ascent, the topmost verge 
of the isolated crag. ‘Then the fog again shut it all out, anc 
for a while held us in its weird gloom. But soon after this it 
lifted, a soft breeze sprang up, and the cheering rays of the 
morning sun restored us to warmth and reality 

Beyond a momentary look of triumph which shot from old 


Isaac’s lack-lustre eyes as he turned them on me, little or 


nothing passed between us as we retraced our steps, and I had 
full time to cogitate over this strange experience.- At length 
I said, as we got back. among the boats, 

‘“* How long is it since the Leopard was explored?’ 
shook his head, as he answered, 

“Tt never was explored; no one can land there—no one 
ever goes nearer to it than we have been. If they did, the 
iron net which the evil spirit of the place stretches across 
the channel, and which cost Raymond his life, and made 
my wits.to wander, would wind itself round and strangle 
the life out of those who should dare to brave the dangers of 
the crag.”’ 


Isaac 


“But I am told,’ said I, ‘‘one could manage to land 
there, when the sand is exposed, at very low tide.’’ 

““Aye, but you would not bide there long—the net would 
be shot over you as surely as fate.’’ 


‘“ There are spring tides now, I think,’’ Iwent on; ‘* whe 


will the sand be clearest ?”’ 

‘*‘ At this evening’s ebb; it was nearly clear this morning 
when we were first there. This evening the tide will run out 
farther, and be dead low water somewhere nigh to fivé 
o’clock.”’ 

‘‘Then,’’ said I, decidedly, ‘if the sea holds smooth Ill 
land there myself, and have a closer look at the place wher¢ 
this troubled spirit wanders.’’ 

This determination was the result of my cogitation, for, 
notwithstanding what I had seen, I had no dread of, nor 
belief in the existence of this direful nct—that part of the 
story was, doubtless, founded on some antique myth, as old 
as the crag itself. If I understood spiritual manifestations 
aright, they always pointed to a purpose, and it is nothing 
but man’s own wilful blindness and scepticism which hides 
from him their end and aim, and leads him in his arrogance ta 
ask, ‘‘ What is their use; what good ever comes from these 
departed souls ‘ revisiting the glimpses of the moon,’ and by 
sights, signs, or sounds, holding converse with us of the visible 
world?’”’ t 

Tsaac’s face was something to see as I announced my resolve, 
and, in spite of all persuasion and argument, he entirely 
refused to accompany me on the expedition. He declared his 
conviction that J] should never return alive, and that I should 
find no onein Porth Guerron who would go with me, adding— 

“‘T doubt whether they’ll even lend ye a boat, if they 
know your bent.’’ 

I was so fully determined, however, that by an hour before 
low water that evening I had hired the lightest row-boat in 
the place, and, keeping my object to myself, was afloat in the 
bay under pretext of simpleamusement. Old Isaac reluctantly 
promised to say nothing of my intention, and, though doing 
all he could to dissuade me, helped me to push the boat off 
from the beach. As I pulled out, I saw his tall, gaunt figure 
passing along the shore towards the point we had occupied in 
the morning. 

It was a lovely, soft, windless, autumn evening, as the sun 
sank towards the west, and, keeping my eye upon the tide, I 
had lazily pulled to within twenty boats’ length of the sandy 
ridge when the thin line of rippling breakers marking its 
position faded away and left it bare. Then I gave way 
lustily, and in a few minutes the boat’s nose ran softly up on 
to the sand just below the spur of the fatal crag. Springing 
ashore, I made her fast by the grapnel I had ready in her 
bows. An athlete, and a fairish cragsman, I soon managed 
to scale the lower declivities, and before long I had clambered. 
well-nigh to the top of the Leopard’s Head. I will not stop to 
describe the wild beauty of the scene stretching around me, 
nor do more than hint at the strange undercurrent of feeling 
which had prompted me to make this exploration ; but a con- 
viction had taken root in my mind that I might by it gain 
some clue to the purpose of the manifestation I had wit- 
nessed—a conviction, as I have said, that there had been an 
object init, and that I might trace this object out. Thus I 
began examining and surveying every rift and fissure, cleft, and 
ledge of this wild storm-beaten islet; this hitherto undis- 
puted home of the sea-birds, which, astounded by my audacity, 
at first seemed so reluctant to move that I might almost have 
captured many with my hands. But at length the whole 
colony was on the wing—swirling, swooping, hovering, until 
the air was darkened with them as by a cloud, and their shrill, 
piping, and discordant notes nearly deafened me. ; 

Half an hour passed, and by the time I had wandered 
wherever foothold was possible, all over and around the top of 
the plateau, twilight was setting in. Iwas descending by the 
way I had come, and had got a short distance down, when, 
upon a rocky sheif just below a strangely beetling crag, my 
eye fell upon an object which startled me, and instantly 
riveted my attention. Getting close to the edge of the over- 
hanging rock the better to look down upon this discovery, I all 
but lost my footing through the shock which the spectacle 
then gave me, for there, partially coiled under shelter of the 
projecting cliff, lay a human skeleton, bleached and moulder- 
ing, with the face of the skull turned upwards to the sky— 
the hollow sockets of the eyes seeming to meet mine with 
a horrible, imploring expression. When the amazement 
caused by this ghastly sight a little subsided, I began to 
realise the fact that in it perhaps lay the very clue I was look- 
ing for! Howhad the unhappy being whose remains lay thus 
exposed before me come there? Instantly I thought of Ray- 
mond Sass, and the account Jacob Sellar had given me of 
either he or his companion being seen clinging to the rocks 
when their boat foundered in the Leopard’s Grip, just thirty 
years ago this very night! If these bleaching bones were 
indeed those of the hapless fisherman, and it seemed the likely 
solution, had I not discovered the purpose for which the rest- 
less spirit of Alice Dournelle had ever since haunted this wild 
and supposedly inaccessible rock ? : 

Well! not to prolong my tale, I got back to my boat, and 
as soon as it touched the shore of the cove, without waiting to 
answer the questions with which I was assailed, I hastened 
straight away to the vicarage, and communicated my discovery 
to the incumbent of the square-towered, tiny church at the 
head of the village. He was a pompous, unsociable man, 
whom I had rather avoided, and, although at first he seemed 
to entirely discredit my statement—for, unwisely, I told him 
how I had been led to visit the Leopard—I convinced him of 
its truth. 

In the end, he tcok such steps as led to theinterment in the 
churchyard, by the grave of Alice Dournelle, of the remains of 
poor Raymond Sass. That they were his there could be no 
doubt, inasmuch as, lying with them besides the remains of 
some other slowly cera Rable trifles, such as a tobacco-box, 
knife, &c., there was found a little trinket in the shape of a 
heart. On it was engraved his name, and that of Alice, the 
donor, and he had evidently worn it round his neck by the little 
chain to whichit was attached. 

One word more about Isaac Sellar and my fisher friends. 


Although I had, for a few of them, dispelled the fable of the iron . 


net and had shown that access to the rock was easy, and with- 
out danger, he entirely refused to make one of the small party 
who were at length persuaded to'accompany me on a second 
visit, to assist in the removal of all that was left of their lost 
comrade. e 

And as to the phantom? ‘Well; it has never appeared 
again. Eyen Isaac Sellar, whom I had a talk with only last 
autumn, has never seen it, though three years have passed. 
since I cleared up the mystery by restoring to rest and peace 
the erewhile troubled spirit of Alice Dournelle—for that I did 
this by procuring for her lover Christian burial I have no 
manner of doubt. : 

My experiences at Porth Guerron have finally determined 
my wavering belief in-the truth of spiritual manifestations. 
T can no longer doubt that they have their object, and that 
they have a real existence for those whose minds are rightly 
attuned, and who can, as Isaac put it, have ‘‘ faith in some- 
thing just beyond what ye can touch and lay hold of.” 


A GHOST STORY. 
(See Illustration.) 


“You ’re better far in bed! ”’ she said, 
The dame so ancient and so grey, 
She who, for fifty years, had served 
The house, where now she rules, they say. 
**'You’ll not to bed? then sit you here, 
My Ladies Maude and Clare, and all, 
I'll tell you of that lady sad, 
Whose portrait hangs on yonder wall. 
“Three hundred years are past and gone, 
Since she, that lady sweet though proud, 
Came in the May-time o’er the moors, 
And on a milkwhite palfrey rode. 
* Beside her, wild Sir Geoffrey passed, 
They came here in their honeymoon ; 
Which scarce a moon endured, alas + 
Its sweetness turned to bitter, soon. 
** For wild Sir Geoffrey grew more wild ; 
The husband—who had lately sworn 
To love and cherish—now repaid 
Her tenderness with strife and scorn. 
“The gentle wife could only weep ; 
All night alone she sat in tears, 
Till, as the wintry morning dawned, 
A whisper seemed to reach her ears. 
‘© Who trusted Geoffrey, shall have woe, 
But still must after Geoffrey go. 
She, starting, woke ; the dream had flown; 
She found, that day, her lord was gone. 
“« Till came the chilly winter time, 
When all the land was wrapt in snow, 
The lady waited his return ; 
But oft would through the castle go— 
‘** Along the corridors and rooms, 
And up the stairs of lofty towers, 
Where lords of ancient fame had dwelt, 
And ladies kept their silken bowers. 
‘* But chiefly did her footsteps stay 
In that great Hall of Portraits, where 
From floor to ceiling, closely ranged, 
Were pictured lords, and ladies fair. 
** Among those sombre painted folk, 
So many Geoffreys met her gaze, a 
The lady called on them by name, 
And told her grief; it was her craze. 
“They answered nought to all her cries, 
Nor once an eye of pity bent 
On her, the suppliant, who implored 
Release from this bewilderment. 
“¢ On Christmas Eve, when happy chimes 
Of village church-bells filled the air, 
The lady’s frantic sorrow drove 
Her lonely heart to wild despair. 
“ And in that hall, where faces grave 
Of earls and barons, knights and dames, 
Sir Geoffrey’s ancestors of yore, 
Guarded their titles and their names, 
‘* She singled out the portrait stern 
Of him, the Old Sir Geoffrey, Knight 
Crusader, foremost of their line 
Renowned in council and in fight. 
* And, calling him to help her case, 
‘Sir Geoffrey, thee I trust!’ she said, 
And on her knees, with covered eyes, 
Felt half in hope, and half in dread. 
“ Then, glimmering in the moonlight ray 
That showed the knight in armour cold, 
He seemed to stretch an iron hand, 
Which of the lady’s arm took hold. 
“ Aye, that it did, and caught her so!”’ 
Out spoke the dame, with sudden gasp, 
‘* Aye just like this ’’——she clutched the arm 
Of Maud, to show the spectre’s grasp. 
They urged her oun to tell the rest ; 
How, trom the picture in its frame, 
Down-stepping to the oaken floor, 
The Ghost of Old Sir Geoffrey came— 
And raised the lady’s prostrate form, 
And whirled her off, much loth to go, 
To seek afar her truant lord 
In some unearthly realms of woe. 
For such a weird and fatal spell 
Was wrought by some ancestral curse, 
That ‘trusting Geoffrey ’’ should but turn 
The victim’s state from bad to worse. 
A foolish story—was it not ? 
Which filled those children’s hearts with dread, 
The son and daughters of an Earl 
Unwisely kept from going to bed. 
Till midnight twelve o’clock did sound 
With awful strokes to break the tale, 
Stopped that old housekeeper’s discourse, 
And then each youthful face grew pale. 
As, on the stair above, they heard— 
They saw—the mufiled form descend 
Of—James, the butler, come in time 
To lock the doors, and make an end. 
No Ghost, no Spectre, fraught with doom, 
That sleepy servant of the house, 
Whom scarcely, from his fireside nap, 
The call of duty could arouse. 
But who, since needs he must, had risen, = 
And, yawning in his chamber gown, 
Had fetched the household bunch of keys, 
To go his rounds, both up and down. 
“ And saw you—heard you—nothing, James, 
‘ In passing through the Portrait Hall?”’ 
“Yes, my young Ladies,’’ says their man, 
“The Old Sir Geoffrey ’s had a fall. 
‘He came down with a crash, as I 
Was just a-coming through the door. 
T thought it was a Ghost—but there 
The picture lies ypon-the floor.”’—M. L. J. 
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OS ES. and N, 


E i MERCHANT TAILORS, 
JUVENILE AND COLONIAL OUTFITTERS, 
HATTERS, HOSIENRS, AND SHIRT-M AKERS, 
an 
BOOT AND SHOZ MANUFACTURERS. 
Only Address— 
MINORIES and ALDGATE, LONDON. 


MOSES and SON have Twelve Distinct 
° Departments under one roof, thus saving 
the going from one shop to another, somuch 
objeeted to. They are, 
fonay geet immediate wear, Gentlemen's 
Clothing to erder, Boys and Youths’ 
Clothing peaey for immediate wear, Boys’ 
and Youths’ Clothing to order, Uniforms 
for whe se eral branches of her Majesty's 
Service, Ladies’ Habits and Tailor-made 
Ulsters and Jackets, Liveries and Game- 
keepers’ Clothing, Shirts and Hosiery 
Colonial and General Outfitting, Boots an¢ 
Shoes, Hats and Caps; Contracts for Clubs, 
Schools, Charities, and Theatres. 


———— ry 
E MOSES and SON dispatch parcels free 


to any Railway Station within 100 miles 
when of the value 40s., and free to any Rail- 
way Station in Great Britain when ‘of the 
value cf £5, 


and SON send free all over the 
world their Illustrated Fashion-Book and 
Price-List, with easy and accurate rules for 
self-meusure, 


S ° 


entlemen’s Clothing 


E MOSES 


rt 5 
and SON supply their goods 
on. the following system :— 

The price of every article is marked on it 
in plain figures, from which under no cir- 
cumstances can any abatement be made, 
Any article not approved of (if not worn or 
injured) exchanged, or the money paid for 
te Tee e ae 

ore.—This ule applies equally to 
Ready-made Geods or chose to Oree. s 

Postal and Post-Office Orders to be made 
piven ls to us at the General Post Office, 

ondon, 

Cheques to be crossed London Joint Stock 
Bank. 


E MOSES 


and SON sell GENTLEMEN’S 
SUITS at 2!s., 30s., 428., 50s., 558., 638,, 705., 
84s., in all newest and choicest designs. For 
excellence of workmanship they are with- 
out competition. 


and SON sell BOYS’ and 


YOUTHS’ SULLS at 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 
208., 25s, 30s., and upwards. For cheapness 
and hard wear they defy competition, and 
are eos by parents as a long-ielt 
want. 


MOSES and SON sell GENTLEMEN’S 
OVERCUATS at 168, 10d., 2Is., 25s., 30s., 
w 308., 428,, and upwards; for style and hard 
wear, combined with choice patterns, they 

are far superior to any offered elsewhere. 


and SON sell BOYS’ and 


YOUTHS OVERCOATS, at 6s. 3d., 9s. 6d., 
12s, 9d., 148. 6d., 21s., and upwards. Special 
attention is given to the strength of the 
materials used, so necessary for Boys’ wear. 
All the newest styles kept in stock. 


and SON sell LADIES’ 


TAILOR-MADE ULSTERS and JACKETS, 
made of suitable materials, in all the latest 
and approved designs. from 21s. to 100s. 


and SON must thank the Public 


for the way they have taken up their 
reg‘stered T'WEEDS, now so widely known 
as th. ‘‘ Untearable.’’ They sell Gentlemen's 
Suits, 42s. to 70s.; Boys’ Suits, 18s. 6d. to 
24s.; Youths’ Suits, 24s, to 30s.; Gentle- 
men’s Overcoats, 25s. to 45s.; Boys’ Over- 
coats, 188. 6d. to 25s. 6d. ; Youths’ Overcoats, 
24s. to B4s.; Gentlemen’s Trousers, 12s. 6d. 
to 18s. 6d.; Boys’ Zouayes, 6s, 3d. to 8s. 6d. ; 
Youths’ Tronsers, 9s. 3d. to 13s. 6d.; and 
Ladies’ Ulsters and Jackets, 37s. 6d. to 63s. 
Ever;one who has tried them gives the 
same verdi-t, ‘They are without compe- 
tition for hard wear and excellence of 
design.”’ 


and SON sell the JACK TAR 


SUITS as a Specialitée. ene comi- 

rise Blue Serge Shirt and Lined Trousers, 
Hat or Cap, Singlet, Lanyard and Whistle, 
and Neckerchief, ls. 11d,, rising 1s. persize, 
or without the extras, 7s. 11d.. rising 1s, per 
size; also the Jack Tar Demi, short Trousers, 
ts. 6d., rising Is. per size, or complete, 
lls. 6d.. rising Is. per size. This year we 
haye sold thousands of them. 


MOSES and SON sell their HOSIERY 


° GOODS and SHIRTS at equally low prices, 
consistent with quality. 


MOSES and SON sell their BOOTS 


° and SHOES at equally low prices, consistent 
with quality. 


and SON are Sole Agents in 


the World for MARSDEN'S PATENT 
WATERPROOFING PROCESS, through 
the medium of which we are enabled to 
~uarantee all Boots made by the Patent 
Process as Waterproof. Caution.—None 
Genuine that do not bear the Label. 


and SON sell their HATS and 


CAPS at query low prices, consistent with 
quality. In these departments it is hardly 
necessary to say all the newest styles and 
designs are kept, and any special article can 
be made at a few hours’ notice, 


and SON do all kinds of 


Embroidery to order, such as for Dock 
Companies, Railway Corporations, Clubs, 
and Ras Companies, and keep in 
stock all the Badges of the well-known 
Steam-shiy Companies. 


MOSES -and SON sell OUTFITS for all 


E MOSES 


MOSES 


MOSES 


E MOSES 


EK MOSES 


MOSES 


MOSES 


MOSES 


MOSES 


classes and all. occasions, to ALL 
OLIMATES, whether of the Torrid. or 
“* Arctic Zone. SPECIAL OUTFIT Price- 


Lists on application. Also SHA OUTFIT 
Price-Lists tor apprentices. 


MOSES and SON sell WATERPROOFS 


in RUBRERS and WEED, the latter in 

new and special makes and in several colour- 

ings. INDIARUBBERS, 1202. Also an 

unrivalled Stock of OILSKINS, S80U’- 

WESITERS, LEGGINGS, STORM CAPS, 
and DRIVING CAPES. 


MOSES and SON employ none but the 
most experienced Cutters and Foremen for 
«their order department, by which they are 
enabled to euarantee a perfect fit, combined 
with excellence of workmanship.—Note. A 
perfect fit guaranteed by our system of self- 
measure, 


and SON make all their goods 


in Hed Scala aeren eee and well-ventilated 
workrooms. pronounced by Her ae 3 
Inspectors to be without equal, thereby 
assuring the perfect immunity from con- 
tagion so often caused by having work mado 
up in the workpeople's own dwelling, which 
ree generally situated in thickly populated 
FICC, 


MOSES 


and SON’S BESPOKE or 
ORDER DEPARTMENT is replete with 
every known make of cloths, selected with 
the utmost care from the puncinel centres 
at OME and ABROAD, LADIES’ 
RIDING HABITS and TROUSERS, and 
LIVERLES, soph in this Department at 
our usual LO ATE of PRICES. 
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2 MERCHANT TAILORS, 

JUVENILE AND COLONIAL OUTFITTERS, 
HATTERS, HOSINRS, AND SHIRT MAKERS, 
BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURERS. 

Only Address—, 

MINORIES and ALDGATE, LONDON 
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(PHE MANUFACTURING 
(JOLDSMITHS’ AND 
GILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY 
QUPPLY THE PUBLIC aT 
[HE PRICES HITHERTC 
(SHARGED THE TRADE, 
GAVING PURCHASERS 
FPROM 25 to 50 PER CENT. 
QTERLING SILVER, 
QLECTRO-SILVER, 
GPOONS and FORKS. 

"[HE LARGEST STOCK, 

([ HE NEWEST DESIGNS, 
PHE HIGHEST QUALITY. 
[LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
(CONTAINING ABOUT 1000 
NEW AND ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
POST-FREE. 


AWARDED FOUR FIRST-CLASS 
MEDALS, THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 
AND THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR FOR 
ORIGINALITY AND EXCELLENCE. 


1! REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 


BrROwN & PorLson’s (joss FLOUR 


HAS MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD- 
: WIDE REPUTATION. 


Brown’ & POLson’s (CORN peers 


IS DISTINGUISHED FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR 
QUALITY. 


FOR FAMILIES. 
Brown & PoeLson ’S Oy Frour 
is of constant utility in the preparation of 


Puddings, Custards, Blanc-mange, Soups, 
Sauces, &c. Also for Invalids and Children. 


FOR HOTELS. 
Brown & POLson’s Com fLoue 
is inexpensive, and admits, with simple 


treatment, of many elegant and most agree- 
able applications, 


FOR CONFECTIONERS. 


BROWN & POESONe (98N PLour 


is admirably adapted for cakes and biscuits, 
as well as for light dishes suitable for 
breakfasts, suppers, &c. 


FOR SHIP STORES. ‘ 
Brown & POLson’s Eom Lovet 


is equally serviceable as an ordinary diet, 
and as a medicinal regimen, 


FOR ORPHANAGES. 
Brown & PoLson’s co Prous 


isan economic substitute for arrewroot in 
all its uses, and, made with milk, it becomes 
an excellent diet for children, both in health 
and sickness. 


FOR HOSPITALS. 
poor’ (CORN ‘PLOUE 


is an approved and perfectly pure car- 
ponaceous food, having special uses in 
yarious forms of disorderand always bene- 
ficial in conditions of debility. 


Brown & 


BrROWN & Porson’s (orn FLOUR 


IS SUITABLE FOR ALL SEASONS AND 
CLIMATES. 


BeOws & porson’s ia FLOUR 


AFFORDS THE HIGHEST SATISFACTION TO 
ALL WHO USE IT. 


([PHORNHILL'S 
(CHRISTMAS Lt 
OF NOVELTIES FOR PRESENTS, 
(CONTAINING 5 
[LLUSTRATIONS 


GRAMS AND Post: FREE 
5 ANY PART OF THE Vy CRED: 


144 and 145, NEW BOND-STREET, 
LONDON. 


([ HORNHILL’S 
REGISTERED 
GUINEA W BITING CASE. 


One of the most convenient yet simple 
Writing Cases introduced. It is alike useful 
to those who have much or little cor- 
respondence. It is so arranged that it will 
take every kind of wr ey eet envelopes, 
telegram forms, post-cards, &c., while the ex- 
panding pockets are left tree for letters, bills, 
and other papers. 

Best French mordcco, 1 guinea; Real Turkey 
morocco, 25s.; post-free in the United King- 
dom on receipt of 228. 6d, or 268. 6d. 


r[HORNHILL'S 
TEP ADDER IPE “QTAND. 
QTER J, PIPE GTAND. 


The ‘ Fishing Gazette" says :—‘' It is a really 
beautiful little ornament for the smoking- 
room, and thoroughly strong and useful.” 

It is made in tine polished oak, price 10s. 6d. ; 
or sent safe, on receipt of 11s. 6d,, anywhere 
in the United Kingdom. 


([HORNHILL'S 
PATENT 
GPRING QIGARETTE (Ase: 
Slides out one cigarette at a time. 
Price, in Nickel Plate, 2s. 
ra Sterling Silver, 75s, and 5 guineas. 
Post-free in the United Kingdom on receipt 
of remittance. 
([RORNHEILL'S 
ILVER ISH NIFE ENCIL, and 
4, ANC 
S b slebie? slated Gane re 


on Cat Call, Pencil, and two blades in 

a flat and convenient form. 

Plain silver, 38s, 6d. 

Chased Silver, 55s. 

Post-freein the United Kingdom on receiptot 
remittance, 


(PHORNEILL'S 
PEN - (jf UINEA TRAVELLING BAe: 


Best Morocco, solid Sterling Silver Fittings, 
Ivory Brushes, fully fitted. Write for full 
description, sent free toany part of the world. 


[HORNHILL and (oe: 
TO H.M. THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY, 
and i i - 1 
1*4 an 1»: N iW BoxP STREET, 
LORPON. 


ESTABLISHED 1734, 


NOW READY. 


ACMICHAEL’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of NOVELTIES suitable for CHRISTMAS 
and NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS, Sent gratis and post-free. 


ACMICHAEL’S REGISTERED 
NOVELTIES in SILVER PENCIL-CASES are most 
acceptable Christmas Presents, The Duck Pencil-Case, 21s. 
The Umbrella Pencil-Case, 21s. The Father Christmas Pencil- 
Case, 21s. The Nutmeg Pencil, price 10s. Gd. Any of the above 
post-free on receipt of remittance, 


ACMICHAEL’S much admired PHOTO- 


GRAPH SCREENS are made in all the new colours of 
Plush and Leather. These Screens, by their utility in displaying 
photographs and as an addition to the furniture of the drawing- 
room, have been a great success: 


ACMICHAEL’S REGISTERED 

FEATHER PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES make most 

Elegant Presents for the Season. Prices, 25s. and 30s. Cabinet 
size, 


ACMICHAEL’S REGISTERED 


GROSVENOR STATIONERY CABINET is the most 
elegant and complete case yet introduced, A charming present. 
Price, in Morocco, £3; in Russia, £3 17s. 6d.; in Plush, £3 10s. 


o MACMICHAEL invites an inspection of 
* his New and Celebrated BOXES of NOTE-PAPER and 
ENVELOPES, Stamped with numerous devices. A complete 
list sent on application. 


-) AMES i ACMcBAEL, 


STATIONER, &c., TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
and their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
by Special Appointment, 

42, SOUTH AUDLEY-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, W. 
and 207, KING’S-ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 


OWLANDS’ ODONTO has been known 


for more than half acentury to be the best, 
purest, and most fragrant dentifrice ever 
made. It whitens the teeth, prevents decay, 
and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 
and the fact of its containing no mineral, 
gritty, or acid substances, specially adapts 
it for the teeth of children. 


AChE service cannot wear out the teeth 


that are cpr. attended to, and all dentists 
will allow that neither washes or pastes can 
ossibly be as efficacious for polishing the 
eeth and keeping them sound and white as a 
ure and non-gritty tooth powder. Such 
DRA Odonto has always proved itself 
torbe, 


Re WLANDS’ MACASSAR is universally 
in high repute for its unprecedented success 
Re during the jast eighty years in promoting the 
TOW 
fiag the human hair; and 

containing 


N? LEAD MINERAL, poisonous, or 


spirituous ingredients, specially adapts it for 
the hair of young children, It has for years 
been an universal favourite in the nurseries 
of Royalty and Aristocracy throughout the 


e tact of its 


world. 
Rowen KALYDOR has a most 
soothing and purifying effect on the face, 


hands, and arms of ladies, and all exposed to 
frost, cold winds, or damp atmosphere. It 
allays all tenderness and smarting of the 
-) skin, eradicates freckles and all cutaneous 
eruptions, and produces a delicate com- 
plexion. Ask any dealer in perfumery for 


OwEANns’ ARTICLES, of 20, Hatton- 


garden, London, and avoid spurious and 
pernicious imitations. 


of, restoring, improving, and beauti- | 


THE 


“W ILicox and (5 1BBS 
fs AUTOMATIC” 


QILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


THE VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE, 


Beyond all Comparison 
the HANDIEST Household Sewing Machine, 
Quiet, Elegant, and Usetul. 
It does the BEST WORK, 
and does it MORE EASILY than any other Machine, 
Hand or Treadle, or both, 


SENT, CARRIAGE PAID, FOR A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL. 
LIST FREE, 


“W iLucox and G IBBS 
GEWING MACHINE (COMPANY. 


Chief Office for Europe : 
5), CHEAPSIDE, B.C, LONDON, 
West-End Branch: 
1%, REGENT-STREET, W. LONDON, 


Manchester: 
10, Cross-street (Royal Exchange). 


Glasgow: 
115, Hope-street (corner of Bothwell-street), 


Brighton: 
$2, New-road (facing North-street), 


Canterbury; 
15, Mercery-lane, 


Nottingham: 
19, Market-street. 


A CERTIFIED AGEN'T [IN EVERY TOWN. 


THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA, 


MYAYLOR BROTHERS’ 


i MARAVILLA ” COCOA. 


Sold in tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS call the attention of 


consumers to the high sustaining and nutritive 
powers possessed by MARAVILLA COCOA and 


MARAVILLA COCOA ESSENCE, These articles 
being prepared with ¢ } judgment and skill 
from the choicest growths of the Trinidad and 
South American estates, compare advantageously 
with the productions offered by other houses, and 


a trial is strongly recommended before a pre- 
ference is finally given to any other deseription, 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, MARAVILLA, HOMGOPATELLO, 
ROCK, FLAKE, AND PEARL COCOA 
MANUFACTURERS, 

Brick-lane and Wentworth-street Steam Mills, Spitalfields, 


London, 


“A PURE COCOA OF THE CONSISTENCY OF TEA.” 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 


a \yAeevites ” COCOA ESSENCE. 


Sold in Tins and tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers, 


T H E N EK W P HEN 8S. 


“ Completely eclipse all others.’”’—Dartmouth Advertiser, 
Just out— 
THE * BIG WAVERLEY,” } 
THE “BIG ‘J’ PEN,” 5 
“They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen."” 


“They are a treasure."’—Standard. 

Sample Box, with all the kinds, by post, 1s, Id. 
Patentees of Pens and Penholders:— 
MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 

23 to 33, Blair-street, Edinburgh. (Mstablished 1770.) 
Penmakers to Her Majesty's Government Offices, 
Beware of the party offering Imitutions of these Pens, 


6d, and Is. per Box, 
At all Stationers’. 


G ARDNER’S are Tas 

x 

(jARDNER'S the TAurs 
Or 

(jABDNER'S best Tames 
q 

(jARDNER'S Table [Ames 

GAPDNERS Suspended [Ams 

(jARDNER'S Wall LAurs 

GARDNER'S Silver T Ames 

(GARDNER'S Brass [Ams 

(JARDNER’S Tron TL Aues 

(GARDNER'S Porcelain [Awe 


ARDNER’S LAMPS are the best. for 
outdoor and indoor use. ‘Table and suspended, in brass, 

iron, and polished metals, from 12s. 6d, complete. GAR DNER’s 
jhavean unrivalled assortment, in the best taste and of theirown 


manutacture, 
ARDNER’S DINNER and TABLE 


GLASS SERVICES.—Dinner Services, free. graceful, and 
original designs, from 21s. set. Table Glass Services, plain light 
stem, crystal, 65s. the set for 12 persons, complete. Cash Dis- 
count, 15 per cent. Illustrated Catalogues and Coloured Photo- 
graphs free on application. 


453 and 454, WEST STRAND, 
CHARING-CROSS. 


XOGNXOT GULVULSATTI ANIL 


SAAN 


UAGWaAN SVNISTYHO 


8% —'TSST 


DRAWN BY W. A. CRANSTON. ENGRAVED BY T. KNESING. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 1881.— 29 
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ENGBAVED BY J, BWALN. 


DBAWN BY J. P. ATKINSON, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 1881.— 50 


<< 
A LFRED B. PEARCE, 39, Ludgate-hill, FIEXRY RODRIGUES’ THE UR “ Little Beauties” | TR. 
; eae EE EON ae ea i ee eaten Th hdr te KY we 8. \ 
n ul and ornamen an $, includin, s.d. Bis Ad: 
Dinner Services (‘Cottage’), 50 pieces... .. Baar e HRISTMAS PRESENTS AMBER CIGARETTE SMOKING reached. R. ‘RIDGE’S 
China Dessert Services for 12 persone, Gilt, 17s, Ungilt "io Shoor kha WILL Nov stick 
Jhina Dessert Services for 12 persons, Gi 7s., Ungi 40 ani b’ 
Gilt China Tea Services, mo pinosa, Tok, aoe ai pieces 8 6 EW-YEAR’S GIFTS. TIP TO THE LIPS. Packets of 10, 6d.; x 
Guise be ieee ao 6 aa per eee) oe ane Betone 7 0 . CIGARETTES oe ae a ue ats afiet D® RIDGE’S 
‘oilet Services (for washstands), Us, 6d., 58. 6d., an 39 AR A eis an .. 55, Holborn 
White Stone Jugs, ** The Grecian,” nf setof three 1 3 42 ’ PICCADIL a Y, LONDON. ‘Viaduct, London, Sole Consignees. 
All really excellent patterns, R. RIDGE’S FOOD 
Quart Decanters, good cut glass, 6s.perpair.. ..plain 4 0 Spare ee ee eh TA OR LADIES’ WEAR. D i i 
Claret Decanters (with Panay 26: each oe . and 3 0 SETS for the WRITING-TABLE and 9 
Plain Tae Claret Glasses, well made, 6s. per doz. and 4 6 EDSON’S supersedes every other form of 
Wine Glasses, plain or cut, Ports and Sherries, per doz, 1 9 BOUDOIR, stocking attachment. Strengthens R. RIDGE’S PATENT (COOKED) 
Engraved Wine Glasses do. \ do. do. 3 6 IN POLISHED BRASS, ORMOLU, SEVRES CHINA, the foot and ankle, adds grace and D—D 4) ‘ fi 
Hock Glasses, ruby bowl, 6s. per doz. .. green bowl 3 0 | BRONZE, ALGERIAN ONYX, and OXIDIZED SILVER, elasticity to the step, gives great DELICIOUS FOOD. 
Tumblers, cut, 3s. 3d.; plain, 2s. 9d., moulded, per doz. 1 6 from 2Is. to £10. ELECTRIC ease and comfort in walking, 
Plain light Finger Glasses, taper shape oe per doz. 6 6 dancing, or riding, maintains an ry i 
Other articles proportionately cheap. DRESSING CASES 2is. to £50 excites healthful circulation, dispels D—D® RIDGE’S FOOD, for all persons, 
Descriptive Catalogue post-free. JEWEL CASES _.. ‘lds. to £50 ‘ gout, rheumatic, and neuralgic 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39, LUDGATE-HILL. Established 1760. DESPATCH BOXES 2is. to £10 STOCKING pains, subdues all cramps and stiff- 
= ma TOURISTS” WRITING CASES 4s. 6d. to 23 Slik fabiic, Price 3s. 61; by post, | |) RIDGE’S FOOD is the best 
i of 8. 6d, fs ‘fabric, Price 3s. 64.; q ‘2 ‘ ‘ . 
ARISIAN CHRISTMAS-BOXES ENVELOPE GASES... es 10s. 6d. to £5 He 8d P00. chaganle, fe he 
AND " Ritts exes Sic Sheettic ary 4s. to £1 GARTER N, the E iy > 
STATIONERY CASES 4™D CABINETS 21s. to £5 * CO,, Proprietors, New Building, : S F oY 3 
N EW-YEAR’S GIFTS, INESTANDS (co 2 a Mou RRC anus 5s. to £5 1, Charlotte-strect, Bedford-square, D® BIDGH'S FGOD: for’ Custards 
CANDLESTICKS (per Pair)... a. x 78. Gd. to £5 London, W.C. 
personally selected by PORTRATE FRAMES a, PONDS (Per Pale). Oe to a8 [)® BIDGE’S FOOD for Puddings 
5) GATS EUR ue eat cine SCENT BOTTLES. sf] 1] 10s! 6d to 86 IND PROTECTOR 
on SHOW on DEC. 12 WORK BOXES AND BASKETS 15s. to £5 CIGAR-CUTTER : : - - 
aan etter: CARRIAGE AND TABLE CLOCKS 3s. $o1e10 A AND MATCH-BOX. D—D* RIDGE’S FOOD is the finest 
ANGTON WILLIAMS’ NEW PLECHS. | GASB -ENst8 ane Pusat YO? OS | BEAUTIFUL _ Bib miy te lighted witht an oid 
AYS an AZZAS 2is. to £5 a % s i 
fi + 3 ey " nary vesta or common match in the RV! Bi i} 
L Bt ee March movement. UR GAMES .. a ee as a open Rene ee of ba har —D® RIDGE 8 ik ap can be used without 
* Golden Sunbeams.”" 1 ++ 7a RINE 4s ing. Nothing has been seen like it. Ke 
“Moonlight March of the Elves,”’ OIGAR-and CIGARETTE CABINETS pees 508. to £5 GIFT. Those who now possess them are TER Os R 
THE NEW TANTALUS * LIQu EUR STAND, asking. “Why, has this ‘Smokers’ D—D* RIDGE’S FOOD is remarkably light 
. . oy’ been so long undiscovered ?’’ a3 
| ANGTON WILLIAMS’ NEW SONGS. | rue «ranTa.us” soDA and BRANDY STAND, £5 12s. 6d. THE This unique and howl, invention ig 
& 4 7 3 “ "Pp 7 containedin avery handsome Nicke ’ A ‘eae 
untae toe the Well.” THE NEW TANTALUS” PERFUME STAND, SMOKERS’ Gass, Gasily carried Tr the SRtEESOGE D® RIDGE’S FOOD is digestible and 
“Let Hope be the Watch word.”* e Bar serie pocket, Post-tree to any address on nourishing, 
W. Wittt1ams and Co., 221, Tottenham-court-road. THE NEW, eae too WRITING CASE, eee GRRE. aelice. 
2s, to 30s. . TE an ss > AP i F 
3 RODRIGUES’ TRAVELLING DRESSING BAG, COMBINATION | gote Licensees of the Inventor, 85, D—* RIDGH’S FOOD is genuine. 
RANCIS and DAY’S SELECT LIST of silver-fitted, £10 10s. HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, 
FASHIONABLE MUSIC for 1881-2. RODRIGUES’ LADIES’ DRESSING CASB, BOX. Fe ee hacks EME ry ; 
Bonne Chance Polka...» Charles Godfrey. 2s, net. allver-titted, walnut, Or coomandel, £10 10s. korea Pele COMM ea eT ane p® RIDGEH’S FOOD is unadulterated 
Danse de Zechs e WA Celian Kottann. nd a large and choice assortment 0: 5 e 
Day and Night Quadrilles = Warwick, wien, ENGLISH, VIENNESE, ond. PARISIAN NOVELTIES, Smoking Tobaccos. 
ver the Garden Wall Valse .. Charles . suitable for ESENTS, trom 5s. to £5. z . 
Forty Thieves Lancers... |. W. M. Lutz. es ral ttre : R. RIDGE’S FOOD is highly nutriti 
Amourette Polka : % Chas. Le Thiere. ODRIGUES’ DRESSING BAGS f PEED and BEAUTY. D ary Tious, 
Reminn Foreds March rea Goatey, Travel ith_ sil 1 It, and plated fitti i A BUTINUED., 
ussian Parade March .. eG red. Godtrey. ravelling, wi silver, silver-gilt, and plated fittings, oF 
Over the Garden Wall F i aa from £3 3s. to £50; Soufflet Bags, Waist Bags, Carriage Bags, an BUTTON- SIXTY BUTTON-HOLES AN D®: RIDGEH’S FOOD will promote health. 
= eal WS a, Rip NAL at Bags of all kinds, at very moderate prices.—42, Piccadilly. HOUR. 
anse de Satyrs . os a AS Le Me ie 
R tara Waltz (G. D. Fox).. Arr. by Chas. Godfrey. ? , 1c a eeiniale 
erate: Sapa” 2 | PORTRAIT ABUME, ot nODEIGUE,| |. Nous eee ee eee 
Bee Ee inas aE ECs si lis soe ue: £5. Presentation and Regimental Albums in great variety. BUTTON-HOLE favea! 
Bijou Gavotte <6 oF .. Celian Kottann. P 
Den Tennis Polka (G.D.Fox) Arr. by Chas. Godfrey. ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, CUTTER huh teenten R. RIDGE’S FOOD.—The importance 
Grand Lodge (Masonic Valse) Chas. Godfrey. ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES Give universal satisfaction. | Ladies of tarinaceous food substances cannot be overstated. The 
St. CeliaMarch ....  _... Celian Kottann. : engraved as Gems, and Seamstresses who use them sa staff of lite as we receive it from the baker's hands may be in 
Blenheim House, Oxford-street, London, W. from original and artistic designs. AND na eS ae een ee ovary good and easlly-digested form for the healthy and 
OTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Mathiness CAT Worker aud Button: shone pee om has decreed that we must have our bread 
NM i a can possibly be made. We do not inguir 
RANCIS' and DAY 5S , CHRISTMAS brilliantly Hluminated by hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, ee Pr eP ta etenion anaes how such a result is brought about, aud many, no doubt, ae not 
SURUM OF DANCE MUBEG, senting eur por een | hone a rales WORKER, distant ielter nig. | Sram apy Sane pure ene i por the narara colon os ce 
i O) sitions v G y, O. . ih. arriovt, 7 i i ne i re ry Tor! € wTrimaceous os 
pepe sy ed trai LIB Williams, &e. ace 1s. ; post-free, 14 BEST RELIEF STAMPIN G, WEBSTER MANUFACTURING not agree with everyone, and we Liye all sorts of bread made and 
stamps. : aa ANY COLOUR, 1s. per 100. i COMPANY, par Lr Geta A enol a atte whole- 
the N. i Fashionable Note rs kept in Stock. 163, -street, Li 0. meal bread, brown bread, &c. ne only difference discoverable, 
a ‘ipnus e New and Fashionable Note Papers kept in Stoc! Gower-street, London, W.C. save between the white and the brown, being iy the shape of the 
Fee ered terase a bias, pete | A ee eee PSTIMONTATS OF | ama o mecmiy rience wen: ston ise pape 
of Favourite Songs and Ballads. 21 Nambers, price 2s. and Engraved on Signet Rings. Seals, Dies, Book-Plates, WE ’ ttract considerable attention in Paris at 8 . eS 
each. The finest collection of vocal gems ever published. Lists | Gold, Silver, Plate, and Ivory. Official Seals and Presses. PO LL’S EFFIGACY FROM the very! beet vara a taints bad seats Ghia Fined 
gratis and post-free. SLR bE and é Secreted eee HR.H) the Duke a’ Auniale. articles were advertised as a cc .ain cure for dyspepsia, consti- 
LUTESRUDALL, CARTE, and CO, | # HOBMIGUES HERALDIC ENGRAVER, ProCabrity. | RHEUMATIC ‘ie tient non, ‘tne Tate Ban ot ) Rind’ and some of them met with considerable acta, “ie 
B ; ; / > i! . ; rte only objection was the mystery in which they were shrouded ; 
tent f the Cylinder Finte. lllustrated Lists de- The Right Hon. Frances, Countess Atel ‘ % Grapes tah - : . 
seri a ate ets mprletions ALL PROGRAMMES at RODRIGUES’. | EMBROGATION. , Waldesrave, Which caused a Commission of Inquiry to be made in all ec 
23, Berners-street, London, W. All the New Patterns of the Season, arranged, printed, and The Right Hon. the Countess of | yemedies and nostrums. Chevallier, one of the Protes of 
stamped in the latest fashion. A Peeeck other Eminent Persons Kcole de Pharmacie, analysed two of the most noted articles. One 
HE 11-Guinea CYLINDER FLUTE | ,SU4¢,08 FARE, GUEST CARDS, WEDDING caRDs, he Wonderful Cures which aue- | eng) the other omliery reuse tichus weotatnarocers ope 
F and VV NS in every variety. 2 2S 3 4 ca ens), ier ordinary treacle, such asissold in grocers’ shops— 
has covered holes, Parabola Head (lined). All covered ceeded the advent of this EMBRO- | both excellent in their way, but quite out of the reach ofany but 
holes ia: the style et the most expensive instruments and the ISITING CARDS at H. RODRIGUES’. POSITIVE CATION nearly half a century since | the wealthy at the rices wt nich eliby weresold. The et } Hi 
ordjpary system of fingering. fi ay gaveit an once an unexampled repu- | thus given to the frade in what was supposed to be specialiy 
RUDALL, CARTE, and CO., 23, Berners-strect, London, W. A VISITING-CARD PLATE elegantly engraved, and CURE tation and prominence in the eyesof | prepared farinaceous food was not, however, stopped by this 
AEG 100 SUPERFINE CARDS Printed, for 4s. 6a. Pe one Be ee oe one ae ite exposure, pad pie parauoae of meal and flour from beans, pens, 
vere r 5 Ss ripti uM 3 @ 
TI\HE CONCERT HORN, which has the r Pre colt and, com sot WAMU || aueaey tana uerin bosons ae temich pews hove atueeiec, 
same fingering as the cornet, from its delicate tone, is ENRY RODRIGUES, OR MATISM; and it is hardly necessar; of nourishment with a maximum of bulk, and which could be 
becoming a great favourite for drawing-room use. Catalogues to say now, that, as the medicinal | immediately prepared and partaken of by persons of weak 
of Orchestral and Military Instruments free. : 42. PICCADILLY, LONDON, W ACUTE Serato ttites wchanied os Ge Sapna Rena ons ations an ele seen Aer i 
7 7] 10. 6 - ; , 4 iy ” ’ such a want among his own patients, the well-known Dr. ge 
RUDALL, CARTE, and CO., 23, Berners-street, London, W z g peeteton. a and power to pees his FRSBEOE to wheat ithe knowledge epee eer 
Gs = R 0 Foo unimpa: reC be contains, In a grea er legree, a 1¢ constituents for keeping 
OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. < HLORODYNE. O POWELL’S RHEUMATIC EM- | the human body in health and strength was the reason 
¥ BROCATION is sold throughout the | for choosing, before any other, this particular grain. Dr, 
Instituted 1822. - world, in Bottles, at 1s. 13d. and | Ridge’s Patent Cooked Food w:s originally made and cooked 
Under the immediate Patronage of her most Cracious Majesty R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S. CHRONIC 35.04. one gallon or so at a time, and jas given away Dy. the 
the Queen and the Royal Family : THE ORIGINAL AND ONGS GRAD INE ‘ aria Benptiete ub core " ae miopy bis nea ‘og ne Vaaieee aria nad 
P siaatoaalcd Silas rye yar te deeds Principal— (Je0aBs, A STHMA, RHEUMATISM. Great Russell-street, London, a patent taken out for Re We have aul epats here to detail the 
. MZ F EN. 3 a A is re raise te hoes A ct a 
The Lent Term will commence on MONDAY, JAN. 16, 1882, ohees EUR a aEsEcr oaetion anal vig ate 
and will terminate on SATURDAY, AVRIL 22. OLDS, RONCHITIS, &c. LAUGHTER. LOUD LAUGHTER. | pete with the ever-increasing sale. Nor can we particularise 
Candidates for Admission bringing Music they can perform “4 MUSICAL ROARS OF LAUGHTER. on the most interesting processes through which the food 
can be examined at the Institution on Saturday, Jan, 14, at 5 RENEWED LAUGHTER. passes at the present manufactory at Kingsland; but our 
Peat aan of Music, ta ane Gru, Secretary. D R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S EFFECTS HE ‘‘PAIN KILLER” pede ee some a of ‘the Saou sale ot ae 
ye y of Music, FILL, . HLORODYNE. idge’s Food when we inform them that # 6 presen’ 
Aa ‘Tenterden-strect, Hanover-square. : This wonderful ae was discovered by Dr. J. 3 RRL Ce UROBEIB time thousands of tins and packets are consumed daily, the 
: pe : Collis Browne, and the word Chlorodyne coined by M bis 1 Effects forthe Pianoforte. sale still rapidly increasing. Of all known subjects of ali- 
((ARL, TH. KUHNE. ‘A Grammar of him expressly to designate it. There never has been a FOR BUT Laren GE Meine Sposa GE | Cee B Oo Ota Pah otee walk ook 
Music,"’ with numerous Illustrations, consisting of—ist, Fomedy so vastly Leger ean ne eed Eee Pain. The Pain Killer. The Happy | always be obtained, and when it is procured is invariabl, dear; 
The Elements of Music; 2nd, Harmony ; 3rd, Counterpoint; 4th, should not be imposed upon by haying imitations THE Result. Any performer can execute | therefore, it is essential to have a cheap, handy, and health- 
ee ee mae he Be Start : Hie ha oe pressed upon them on account of cheapness and as . Sue td ea PUL ee dele giving substitute igs an be used with equal efficiency either 
d LeeLee e; Sth Pink wn urse ; 9) +f an he eae 3 be eing the same thing. Dr.J. Collis Browne’s Chloro- pact eeates Lee Biae eg : or oe milk. Judging by the great success 
Studies: 10th, Conrposers Sad Basi cians tn Ojirono‘ogical Order. dyne isa totally distinct thing trom the spurious com- PIANOFORTE. ublisher, Ludgate-circus, London, | which has attended the eflorts of Dr. Ridge, this has 
Price, bound, 4s. net. ig pounds called Ghlorodyne. the use of which only ends E.0. been most satisfactorily accomplished by the production of the 
SranLey Lucas, Weer, and Co., 84, New Bond-street, London. in disappointment and failure. caters ees ch Ae het in spells ve Ae atacand 
Si pus Uric iA ae tase a Tee EE ee Se} can be made'ready tor use by one minute's boiling (for the sake 
(CHARLES  HALLE’S PRACTICAL | T)E- J. COLLIS | BROWNE’S | THE emia pedir begdoeng efmiaing) erin, oan to Chorowghly cooked beforehand in 
J PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood Jiousness; Periudical Sick Headaches parations in general use require from fifteen to twenty-live 
Section I._No. 1. PTANOFORTE TUTOR. stated publicly in Court that Dr, J. Collis Browne was | all proceed from a disordered con- minutes’ boiling,”’—City Press. 
Catalogue and all Particulars may be had from undoubtedly the inventor ef Chlorodyne; that the | dition of the Liver,. The cause of 
Forsyru BroTHers, whole story of the defendant was deliberately untrue, HOLMAN one Of the symptoms is the cause of \ 1D ’ : 4 
London, 2724, Regent-cirens, Oxford-street; Manchester, 122 and and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the all, Dr, Horaran’s Pap strikes at p* RIDGE’S FOOD is a bone-forming 
i 124, Deansgate; and all Musicsellers. “Times,” July 13, 1864. the root of the disease and cures it, tood. 
is the most remarkable Liver rai) z seni 
OMINION ORGAN COMPANY, | [)®,,J., COLLIS BROWNE'S PAD. Remedy known to medical science. [® RIDGES FOOD is a flesh-making 
4 jo. C 2 CHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine which assuages food. 
jap Bete eta pain of every kind, affords a calm and refreshing sleep, PERRY FF 2 bk arenes es neesprmereese 
Sole a pines : ae the United Kingdom, without headache, and invigorates the nervous system "Neto ee oes te! L R. RIDGE’S FOO) is the best of foods. 
rgans from 23 to 140 guineas. San agg a a ag a a al AS I ed 1 y other 
Illustrated Catalogues post-free. : , DAVIS’ remedies. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, 272s, Regent-circus, Oxford-street, D Rk. J. COULIS BROWNE’S Sufferers from the wearying pain | 3) y. me F 
London; and 122 and 124; Deansgate, Manchester. CHLORODYNE is the ies nee a trom sudden | it RIDGE’S F fhe eg be made in two 
<= ue enh os , May easily prove Hy * 
Gin Gene Ske a ae (GREAT SPECIFIC for CHOLERA, PAIN its peculiar power. It. harmoniges ae 
Gratis and post-free to any part of the World. of the Wonk, anew Bie arviaene p® RIDGE’S FOOD.—No_ trouble in 
HE ART OF MAKING PRESENTS [)YSENTERY, KILLER. Pain, gives Rest, Seep, Comfort: SOP Bue: 
SIMPLIFIED  b reference to THORNHILL’S ie crete 
CHRISTMAS LIST, with over 600 Iustrations, and with the TARRHGA VERY PERSON D*: RIDGE’S FOOD.—Always good and 
prices of thousands of Novelties suitable for Presents for all D 7 DISEASES wuffeyinie) strom (Tndisestion ; sweet. 
occasions. ndige ’ € eee Tag, Ree MRR 
London: W. THorxutt and Co. _Earl Russell communicated to the College of Phy- Dyspepsia, or any symptom of a . RIDGE’ — 
(To her Majesty the Queen and Royal Family), sicians that he had received a despatch from her “Stomach out o Order,” shonld RR GE'S ulin Recommended by 
144 and 145, New Bond-street. Majesty's Consul at Manilla to the effect that cholera OF THE send to Joun M. Ricnanps’ Labora- oer 
Established 1734. had been raging oat and that the only remed; tory, Great Russell-street, London, ; i r 
ob as Lasevine was Chlorodyne. — See ‘ Lancet,” ee a Pam pie ee cting the aH D*® RIDGE’S FOOD is satisfying. 
Ae P . 31, 7 vecure of these diseases, and rea 
W sper tanprandeowas beg Lec a Spoon it re Generel Board of Health, London, reports that STOMACH the cases and letters trom Medical | =— 
Alachine, e most useful watch-ruar endant. Nic’ acts as a - bt se generally cient. 5! en in ever a 0 © wor . : 
Silver, 7s. 6d.; Silver, 10s. 6d.: Gold, 90s. Post-free (United Dr, Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states :— showing results In practice. \ p* RIDGE’S FOOD is strengthening. 
ey a the ae PATENTS Se ee eaG “wo doses completely cured me of diarrhaa.”’ 
WORKS. 50, High-street, Birmingham. Price-lists post-free. E; 
ss = - : D*: J. COLLIS BROWNE'S OZODONT preserves p*® RIDGE’S FOOD. — Directions on 
UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC CHLORODYNE : the 'TEETH—Sozodont cleanses Packet. 
A PAINT. Thomas Hubbuck and Son, Whitelead, Oil, xepidly cut short ait Boras of ane pA AneoRCHY Viawiete Wiis thoes —_—— 3 “ : 
Paint, and Varnish Works, 24, Lime-street, London. PILEPsy, SPASMS, COLIC, fragrant. breach—Sozodont, removes Dp RIDGE’S h Yo Neen ates iy for 
= r all tartar and seurf from the Teeth— nfants’ Use, 
UBBUCK’S ANTI-CORROSIVE PALPITATION HYSTERIA SOZODON'T Pees ee ibid eRe ere fee of fe oe 
5 ‘ decay. emishes that disfigure ; r 
I 1 fica PAINTS. Ct fi ’ the “Heth ‘ave apeedity removed hy R. RIDGE’S FOOD.— Directions for 
PLUBBUCK’S ANTI-OXIDATION | J)R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S beautityingagelt. | Se eee 
COMPOSITION for Coating Iron and Wood Ships’ CHLORODYNE » ieee, 
Bottoms. : is the true palliative in A Rearae cree aud pearly teeth 1D® RIDGE’S ee A Pamphlet 
ae = SMR 2 re blessings twain, D ree, 
J[UBBUCK’S PALE BOILED LINSEED NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, Which we shoulall aid always sek, eee ee - ae 
OIL. z or seek in vain ; . r y ieee 
ee ee a . | MMOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. POR TEE) ropa yh eee ce ee 
H® BBUCK’S WHITELE COLOURS eee De B.J. pe Be pete Bape ye A ae i Hpi aaa ; z 
VARNISHES. “We have made pretty extensive use 0 oro: e ie gales of Araby are no cier . —_ j 
sot e He ies Besciire lately, and look upon ee an excellent than the aroma wie ae fragrant —D* _RIDGE’S ai oor. 5 Read Special 
a sedative ana unti-spasmodic. seems to alla: Sozodont imparts @ breath, \ 
Tt UBBUCK’S sie Paes and COLZA pain and ered WA wha! dys great pn aOR what. aoe pi heart bid aa nut 
OILs. ever cause, induces a feeling of comfort an whiter than the teeth that are ’ mY 
ee not Peta ve an ca eight it ere daily with that matchless = te I : ey 5 f - O siya ree es 
, seems possess this great advan «® over all other , uid, urchasers should be careful to see they ge’ bs wh 
UBBUCK’S PREPARED LIQUID sedatives, that i¢ leaves nominpleasant aftor-offects,” ah Ii is the king of dontrifices, | PATENT COOKED HOOD, us theve are several very worthless 
i TEETH 1 
PAINTS. ; ea §  —eccnce! *. The bottles are fitted with patent reparations now being offered to the pulac. Dr, Ridge's Patent 


ypeBeuce’s PAINTS and OILS, properly 
packed for exportation. 


UBBUCK’S - PAINTS, OILS, and 
VARNISHES are the best and therefore the cheapest. 
Beware of Counterteits of their Name and Trade-Mark. 
THOMAS HUBBUCK and SON. 
Whitelead, Oil, Paint, and Varnish Works, 
24, Lime-street, London, 


[MPORTANT CAUTION. 


The immense sale of this remedy has given rise to 
men unscrupulous imitations. 

N.b.—Every bottle of penibe Chiorodyne bears on 
the Government, stamp the name of the inventor, 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


fold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d. 
J.T. DAV ‘ORT, 
Great Russell-street, W.C., Sole Manufacturer. 


Bea for applying the liquid to 
the Tooth-brush, Hach bottle is en- 
closed in w Toilet-Box. Sold by 
Chemists and Perfumers. Observe 
the Name Sozodont on the Label, 
Box, and Bottle. 


JOHN M. Picuarps, 
Wholesale Dépot—-GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON. 


) 
bod ed Pood is inclosed in white wrappers, or in canisters, and 
the words “ Dr. Ridge's Patent Cooked Food" are printed boldly 
thereon, so that none need be deceived or mistaken, 


DIARY, 


D*® RIDGE’S ALMANACK, 
‘and HOME COMPANION for 182 
ow ready, post-tree, 1hd. 
Dr. RIDGE and U0., Royal Food Mills, London, N. 
Every Mother and Nurse in {he country should see this books 


Tt contains most valuable hints. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDUN NE 


TN 


wd 
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ae MOURNING. — IMPORTANT 


TO FAMILIES. 


ilies requiring supplies of FIRST or DEEP MOURNING 
wiltderive pont advantages by making their purchases 


At PETER ROBINSON’S 
COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING 
“WAREHOUSE, 

“ REGENT-STREET.” 


Large or Small Orders are supplied at Extremely 
Moderate Charges, and in Correct Taste. 


Experienced Dressmakers and Milliners are kept purposely to 
travel to all parts of England—no matter the distance—with 

oods for selection, and to take orders (tree of any expense what- 
ever to the purchaser), and will be sent 


IMMEDIATELY 
ON RECEIPT OF LETTER OR TELEGRAM. 


Widow’s Dress, beautifully fitted and made 


complete, from PES RT Ra oes! F 
Widow’s Bonnet and Cap, from .. a EO 
Widow's Mantle or Paletot, from.. es £3 38. 
Young Ladies’ Dresses, complete, from.. £3 3s, 
Children’s Dresses, complete, from e« £1°10s. 


Mourning for Servants supplied exceptionally cheap. 
French and English Dressmaking. 


FUNERALS CONDUCTED IN TOWN OR SOUNLRY AT 
STATED CHARGES. 


WINTER COSTUMES, 


in various New Materials, 


956 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
\ \ 7ARM 

Fashionably and Well Made, 
at 39s. 6d., 528. 6d., and upwards, 


At PETER ROBINSON'S, of REGEN'T-STREET, 
Nos, 256 to 362. 


QurTApte FOR PRESENTS. 


Messrs. Bonnet et Cie.’s BLACK SILKS. Putterns free. 
A special purchase of unusually good value. 
Excellent wearing qualities, 
from 4s. 94d. to 108. Gd. per yard, 


PETER ROBINSON, REGENT-STREET, 


Nos. 256 to 262. 


hee AND SATIN COSTUMES, either for 


Dinner, Dress, or Promenade, exquisitely Fashioned and 
Trimmed, from 44 to 123 guineas. 
Photos and Sketches free. 


PETER ROBINSON, REGENT-STREET, 
Nos. 256 to 262. 


A very extensive variety. 


Do cates VELVET VELVETEEN 
; COSTUMES, 
at 3 guineas and up to7 guineas. 


BLACK SERGE COSTUMES, 
from ® guineas. 
NEW AUTUMN MATERIAL COSTUMES, 


from 2 to 7 guineas. 
Perfectly New Styles. 


At PETER ROBINSON’S, REGENT- 
STREET, Nos. 256 to 262. 


EveNe AND DINNER DRESSES. 


A New and very Choice Collection for this Season at 1 guinea 
and up to 7 guineas. 
illustrations and Descriptions, with Patterns, sent 
on application. 
Address onty to 266 to 262, Regent-street, 


PETER ROBINSON’S. 
MART’S WRITING INSTITUTION, 973, 


Quadrant, Regent-street (entrance in Swallow-street). Open 
from Ten till Nine daily. Persons of all ages received privately, 
and taught at any time suiting their own convenience. T.essons 
one hour each. - No classes. No extras. Improvement gua- 
yanteed in eigh% to twelve Ged lessons. Separate room for 
ladies. Apply to Mr. Smart, as above. 


(OBAEL §$ FRODSHAM and CO. 
J BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS FOR 
CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 


(ERONOMETERS. 
(CHRONOGRAPHS. 


REPEATERS. 
ONLY ADDRUSS, 8, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


JEWEL ROBBERIES PREVENTED. 
4 J. TANN’S “ANCHOR RELIANCE” SAFES 
have never failed to resist the most determined burglars. 
TIRE RESISTING SAFES, £5 5s. Lists free. 
11, Newgate-street, London. 


UDA VERITAS.—GREY HAIR restored 


by this valuable specific to its original shade, after which 
it grows the natural colour, not grey. Used as a dressing, it 
causes growth and arrests falling. “The most harmless and 
effectual restorer extant. One trial will convince it has no 
equal. Price 10s. 6d., of all Chemists and Hairdressers. Testi- 
monials post-free.—R. HOVENDDN and SONS, London. 


OBARE’S AUREOLINE, or GOLDEN 

HAIR WASH.—For producing the beautiful golden colour 

so much admired. Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. 

and 10s. 6d., of all principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout 
the world.—Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


‘© can with confidence recommend DR. 

LOGOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS for Severe Coughs 
and Difficulty of Breathing.”—J. Parxinson, M.P.S8., 450, 
Oldham-road, Manchester. 


FoR ARMS and CREST send Name and 
County to 1’. MORING, Inns of Court Heraldic Offices, 

323, High Holborn, W.C. Plain sketch, 3s, 6d.; Coloured, 7s. 6d. 
Seals, Dies, and Diplomas. Illustrated Price-Lists post-free. 


By Dr, BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National Institution 
for Diseases uf the Skin, Ninth Edition, post-free, 33 stamps. 


{RUPTIONS; their Rational Treatment. 


London: G. Hin, 154, Westminster Bridge-road. 


\ New Eaition, post-free, Six Stamps, 
ITS.—EPILEPSY, or Falling Sickness; 


with ESSAYS on GIDDINESS. SENSATIONS, FAINTS. 
A Treatise on the Causes, Treatment, and Cure of these Diseases: 
with directions for Diet, By 5. BERRY NIBLETT, Licentiats 
of the Royal College of Physicians. Published by Mr, Wittiams, 
10, Oxford-terrace, Hyde Park, London. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy tor Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and safest aperient for delicate 
constitutions, ladies and children, Of all Chemists. 


{XTRAORDINARY TESTIMONIAL. 


“ Por 30 years I haye tried all the various soaps that haye 
been recommended; and I candidly state that the ALBION 
MILK and SULPHUR SOAP has no equal in soothing the irri- 
tation of the skin.”—J. eoees Croft, M.D., M.R.C.P., late 
qi to her Majesty's Royal Army Hospitals, May 1, 
1880.—N.B. Dr. Croft has great pleasure in sending, unasked. 
his opinion of the Albion Milk-and Sulphur Soap, By all 
Chemists, in Tablets. 94. and Is. 

Chief Dépdt, 532, Oxford-street, London. 


| Geesicaahade hahaa 
Rocuz’s HE®B4L PyMsR0ca TION. 


‘The celebrated effectual cure without internal meiicine. Sole 
iolneas Agents, W. EDWARDS and SON, 157, auesn Victoria- 
teet, (formerly of 67, St. Pan)’s-churchyard), London, whose 


names are pogrores on the Government Stamp. 
Sold by most Chemi ts. Trice 4s. ihe Bottle. 


D. NicHOLSON and Cos 


New Samples of the following Fabrics ar ¥ 
be had post-free to any part of aye ora pew xeeey, Sarl any, 


DRESS DEPARTMENT. 


French Merinos and Cashmeres, in all the Newest Shades: 
1s. O$d., 28, 64d., 2s. 11}d., and 3s, 34d. per yard. 
Velour Cloths, in all New Colours, 10$d., l2jd., 1s. 4}d., 

: 1s. 73d., and 1s, 114d. per yard. 
All New Serges, 93d., 124d., 1s. oa ., 1s. 11}d., and 2s. 3d. per 


yard. 
Welsh and Scotch Homespuns, in all useful Colourings, 
__, lo}d. and 123d. per yard. 
New Melton ileal anite new a season, 93d., 11}d., and 
y 8. 43d. per yard. 

New Princess Cloth, manufactured from tho finest wool, 
in all the choicest Tints, 1s. 114d. per yard. 
Inexpensive Materials, from 73d. to 10$d. per yard. 

Patterns free. 


NICHOLSON'’S, 50 to 53, 05. Paul's-churchyard, London. 


IGHT COLOURED JWABRICS FOR 
EVENING DRESSES. 
New French Sateens and Pompadours for Evening Parties and 
Ball Dresses. 
Patterns free. 


NICHOLSON’S, 50 to 53, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. 


OURNING and BLACK GOODS, 


Merinos, Cashmeres, Cords, Cr: 8, Serges, Crapes» 
and. Alpacas. ape Cloths, Serges, Crapes 


PATTERNS FREE. 


Patterns free. 
Fiannels, Sheetings, Calicoes, Shirtings, &c. 
Patterns free. 
NICHOLSON’S, 50 to 53, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. 


ELVET VELVETEENS. 


_ The Royal Amethyst Velvet Velveteen is unequalled for Bril- 
liancy of appearance, softness. and beauty of colour, bearing the 
closest resemblance to Lyons Velvet, and is perfectly fast; pile. 

In Black at 1s. 64d., 1s. 9}d., 1s, 113d., 2s. 34d., 28. 640., 28, 114d, 
3s, 33d., 3s. 64d., 3s, 9d., 3s. 119d, 48. 3d., 48, Gd., and 5s. 6d. per 


yard. 
In all the choicest colours, at 2s, 114d. and 3s. 33d. per yard. 
‘atterns free. 
NICHOLSON’S, 50 to 53, St. Paul's-churchyard, London. 


JANCY BROCHE VELVETEENS, 


Black and Colours, 1s, 114d. and 2s. 64d, to 3s. 114d. 
Patterns free, 
Rich Brocaded and Plain Plushes. 
Patterns free. 
New Broché, Lyons, and other Velvets. 
Patterns free, 
Lyons Gros Grain Silks, in Black and Colours, of the best 
manufacture, 2s. 43d. to 10s. 6d. per yard. 
Patterns tree. 
Black and Coloured Satins Moires, Fancy Silks, and Brochés. 


in 


Patterns free. 
NICHOLSON’S, 50 to 53, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. 
KeEGANT PARIS COSTUMES, 


Latest Styles, 
from 1 guinea to 20 guineas, 
Engravings, Samples, and Self-Measurement Forms, post-free. 


NICHOLSON’S, 50 to 53, St. Panl’s-churchyard, London. 


ICH BERLIN, PARISIAN, and Other 
MANTLES and JACKETS, from 15s. 94, to 12 guineas, 
Engravings free. 


REAL SEAL PALETOTS. 


Owing to the enormous catch of Alaska Seals during the Spring 
and Summer Seasons, we are now seliing Real Seal Jackets at 
from 10 guineas to 20 guineas—at least 20 per cent lower than at 
this time last year. 


Engravings free. 
ULSTERS, CLOAKS, SH--WLS, and 
SHAWLETTES. 
Engravings free. 
D iN TOR See and C0 


50 to 53, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, 
and 66 and 67, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON, 
Sole Lessees of the Costume Oourt, Crystal Palace, 


Reet 


ours 
fies ay 


Fo THE MOORS, the LOCHS, and the 

SEASIDE, for YACHTING, FISHING, TRAVELLING, 
RIDING, and DRIVING, for COLONIAL and UON- 
TINENTAL WEAR, LADIES’ COSTUMES 
ULSTERS, for GENTLEMEN’S SUITS, OVERCOATS, and 
ULSTERS. ‘ 


Wats ABERDEEN CP REDS 


tor and 


are favourably known, and are highly recommended by the 
leading Fashion Journals. 

These celebrated [weeds are manufactured from the finest 
wools, 

They are the perfection of Colouring and Design, and are most 
comfortable, eiegant, and durable in wear. 

The Aberdeen Tweeds are to be had in weights suitable for 
Ladies’ and jGentlemen'’s wear. Specially tough wearing 
numbers for children's wear, 

Prices from 1s. 63d. per yard. 
Parcels over 40s, carriage paid in Great Britain and Treland. 
Parcels packed for export. 
Patterns from 


PATRICK WATSON and SON, 
SCOTCH TWEED FACTORS, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


KIMPTON, Tailor and Overcoat 


H e Maker.—The best goods wear the best, and gentlemen 
who do not mind paying a fair price can depend on the very best 
goods that are manufactured at H. KIMPTON’S Tailoring 
Establishment, 105, Strand, opposite Exeter Hall. 


W ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS on Loan 


for the Use of Amateurs and Students. The Subscription 
Portfolio contains a Choice Collection by leading Artists. 
“Catalogue and terms on application. 
ARTHUR ACKERMANN, 191, Regent-street, London, 


HE LINCOLN STAMP ALBUM 


(Illustrated) and CATALOGU ot FORTIGN and COLO- 
NIALSTAMPS, with spaces for over 3000 stamps. Boundir cloth, 
gilt. Post-free, 2s. 10a,—W. Lincoln, 239, High Holborn, London. 


CRAPS for SCREENS and SCRAP- 


BOOKS (Coloured).—Immense variety of Flowers, Figures, 
birds, OO adueanenron 1s. per sheet ; 1 doz. assorted, 10s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BARNARD. 119, Edgware-road, London, 
\ TITREMANIE, superseding Diaphanie. 


and inexpensive method of decorating windows in 

HY anio atlatnes, and private houses, by which Ny be 

e rich colouring and beautiful designs equal in 

stained glass. Handbook of Designs and full 

Boxes, comprising Designs, &e., at 2ls., 

nost-free. Sole Inventors, J. BARNARD 
xtord-street, London, W- 


churches, 
produced 
#ppearance to real 
Tustructions, is. 1d, 
Bis, 6d.,428. Particulars 
and SOM, 233 (late 339), 


HROMOPHOTOGRAPHY 
Sine oe Ee vit out previous know: 
abling any person with - 
ae tads pant ae Drawing) to Colour Photographs on 
convex glasses, in im tation of China and Enamel a ainting. 
Boxes, containing every requisite, 266, and 20s. Particulars 
nost-free. Specimens shown on application at the Sole Agents, 
i BARNARD and SON, 233 (late 339), Oxford-street, London, W. 


W HY NOT MAKE YOUR OWN 


LANTERN SLIDES? 
ANSFER PROCESS.) 

A Box Pe A ‘a Sheet of Twelve 3}-inch VIEWS, Glasses, 

Roller, Brush, Varnishes, Masks, sud Boe yer ee 

‘os. 6d. iculars an — 

Sr atiens aD and BON, 233 (late 399), Oxford-street, Yondon we 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 


PATTERNS POST-FREB. 
GILKS AND VELVETS. 


Nip i of Broché Plush, 87 shades to select 
100, pieces ‘of Biack and G5louréa Brocaacd PINT 48 14 
Velvets, including a splendid variety of 


designs. “SS UE Es een Sa CLLRS » 7s, 11d. 
All-Silk Black Lyons Velyets 6. 0... : 8s. 6d, 
100. pieces of Figured Velvets and Plushes 3 

(half price) .. a ie eo a 6s. 1d 
100 shades of Genoa Silk Velvet;. 1) 1) bs, 3d. 
All-Silks, Satins, Brocades, and Plushes kept 

to match specially for the Combination 

Costume, 

V Patterns free. 

300 pieces of extra Rich Silks, Figured and 

plain to match .. ds Pr es ee at 4s. 6d. 


ETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET, 
PATTERNS POST-FREL. ms 
GATINS AND BROCADES. 
300 Coloured Satin Duchesse, 100 different 


SUAGGS incite Rieger ea Unwin c yen teas d 3s. \. 
100 pieces of All-Silk Lyons Satin, usual ESA sgt 


price 7s. lid... ah adi is Ge. aS a bs. 6d, 
1000 pieces of French Satin Brocades .. per yard, from 3s. 6d. 
Black Silk-Face Satins, soft and bright ,, . 3 Is. 9d. 


ETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET, 
PATTERNS POST-FREE, 


NEW MATERIALS 


FOR WINTER 


DRESSES. 
Anglo Casimer .. ie is «+ peryard . 
Vigogne Cashmere Uh at es ” avy t 
Cachemire d’Italie — .. e ae 3 . a 
Cachemine d’Inde, 48in. wide .. ‘fi ae «s. 38. 
Estamene Serges ie A 1s. 2d. to 28. 9d, 


Witney Serge (Knockabout) ow ns ae we ABs. 
Ss n Brown, Bronze, Navy, Myrtle, Prune, and Black, 
Velvet-finished Velveteen, all new 


shades, including Pale Blue, Pale 

ee we Cream, Old Gold, 

and Pin ae + oe +. peryard .. +, 338, 9d. 
Black ditto —.. ah Ke ve 3h 2s. Gd, to ds. 6d, 
Cashmere Merinos, all shades es ef 1s. ld, to 2s. 9d. 
Cashmere de Paris a me a 7. 2s. lld. tods. 6d, 


ETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 
ILLUSTRATIONS FREE, 


INTER AND TRAVELLING 

; COSTUMES. 
Tailor-made Oloth Costumes in all thenew 
dark shades and new mixtures *. 
Braided and trimmed Serge Costumes, in- 
cluding the new soft make of*' Scarboro’ "' 


39s. 6d. to 43 gs. 


Serge ue .s fs ea vy cs 39s. 6d. to 5 gs. 
Costumes in all the New English Fabrics, * 
including the" Bective ’’ Cloth, trimmed 
Moire Silk, striped Satin, or Plush ie 
Walking Costumes of the New Winter 
Fabrics, including COashmere, Camel 
Hair, and Foule Cloths trimmed, the 
new striped Moiré Silk, striped and 
watered Plush, Velvet, &c. .. a Ai 
Rich Costumes, Copies of the most costly 
Paris and Berlin models, handsomely 
made and trimmed in the highest 
fashion .. ae ‘is a os As 
Elegant Velvet-Velveteen Costumes in all 
sd styles, trimmed in every variety of 
OTT gee ebRe oe es 


Price 42s, to 6 gs, 


Price 3} to 6 gs. 


Price from 5 to 8 gs, 


45s. to 44 gs, 


ETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 
ILLUSTRATIONS FREE, 


Bs AND DINNER DRESSES. 


Spanish Lace, in all the newest styles, handsomely 
trimmed with Satin, in Black and all the newest 
Colours .. A ah a a ae ae +. from 63s. 

Or trimmed Moiré to match or in contrast .. PAG: 4 gs, 

White, Coloured, or Black Tarlatan Robes, new 
designs .. Ss # a Ae as et +» 189, 9d, each 

IBLUSSa a Meh a ieses Goes leleee li cdc. liga th cael reste SEOML 208/00, 

Including ample material and trimming for 
Bodice, Packed in a substantial Box, and 
forwarded, carriage paid, to any Railway 
Station in the United Kingdom. 


CASH PRICES, PARCELS FREE. 
ETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET, 


LONDON. 
Fe. S 


Coe: 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878; 
FIRST DEGREE OF MERIT AND 
MEDALS, 

SYDNEY, 1880; MELBOURNE, 1881. 


ye y's (ocoA 


EXTRACT. 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


A perfeetly pure and delicious Beverage, 
prepared exclusively from 
Choice Cocoa Nibs 
(deprived of the superfluous oil). 


FRY 


Cee 


“Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer 
or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa."'— 
Food, Water, and Air, Dr, Hassan. 


“Strictly pure, and well manufactured in 
every way.’—W. W. Sroppanrr, F.LG., 

FRY's F.C.8., City and County Analyst, Bristol. 
“ Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its 
oily ingredients has. been extracted.”— 


Cuas. A. Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.5.1, 
(9004: Analyst for Dublin. 
Try also 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


"A delicious preparation.” 


YIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED TO 


J. S. FRY.and SONS, 
BRISTOL and LONDON. 


FerYs 


C04. 


PPisuze’s GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT BAG. 

THE LIGHT BAG. 

THE STRONG BAG. 

THE COLLAPSIBLE BAG. 

THE BEST OF ALL BAGS FITTED. 


THE BEST OF ALL BAGS EMPTY. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


PUSHES, 188, STRAND. 
S POONS, KNIVES, AND FORKS. 
SLACK’S SILVER PLATS Fiddle Pattern £5. d. 
isa areas of Pure Silver over | 12 Table Porks .. Baan boi Me ss 
Slack’s Nickel Silver. For | 12 Dessert Yorks 
Silver-like Appearance and for | 12 Table Spoons 
Everyday ear is Equal to} 12 Des ert Spoons 
Sterling Silver, 12Tea Spoons .. 
‘A VARIETY OF USEFUL IVORY KNIV 
ARTICLES FOR WEDDING BEST BALANCE HAD 


THER PRESE Table .. 18s., 25s., 
desea +. 15s, to 36 th. | Cheese .. 14s,, 188. 6d, 228. ., 


Curvers.. 68. 9d., 7s. $d. 88. 6d. 
Made of the finest steel. 
1 doz. each, Knives and Carvers, 
Tbs. 


White Bone Knives, 11s., 13s. 6d. 


doz. 
Best Metal Teapots, 5s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 125. 6A. 


Cruet Frames Ws. ,, 66 
Biscuit Bi 
Dish Cov 
Fish Ca Ble 4 ” 
12 Fish Knives, in case, 75s, 
72 Pair Dessert. Knives and 
Forks, 50s, to 1 Cee Cae 
S ; , Forks, La 7 : 
Ren a Set of 5 Metal Dish Covers, with 
Set of 4 Entrée Dishes, £6 15s. Electro-Plated Handles, tss. 
Orders over £2 carriage-tree by rail. 
Catalogues, with Drawings and Prices, gratis and post-free. 
Discount, One Shilline in the Pound. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLAOK, 336, Strand, London, W.0. 


ses 


MESSRS. Jy Ar 


respectfully request the honour of a visit from 
Ladies and Gentlemen visiting the British metropolis 


to inspect a variety of 


KLEGANT COSTUMES, 
PpAsisiAN and BERLIN MANTLES, 


AFHISTIC MILLINERY, 


FAs 


AND 


KYE®Y VARIETY IN DRESS, 


SPEUIALLY SELECTED IN PARIS, AND 
REPRESENTING 
THE CORRECT FASHIONS OF THE 
SEASON. 


THE FOLLOWING EXTRACT FROM AN AMERICAN 
PAPER IS A PLEASING TESTIMONY TO THE SYSTEM 
OF BUSINESS ADOPTED AT THIS HOUSE:— 


“WE VISITED DURING OUR SOJOURN IN LONDON 
LAST YEAR THE) WAREHOUSE OF MBssRs, JAY, THE 
MOST NOTED ESTABLISHMENT OF THE KIND IN THE 


WORLD, IN LOOKING THROUGH ITS NUMEROUS 
DEPARTMENTS, WE WERE ABLE TO APPRECIATE THE 
TRUE CAUSE OF THE DISTINGUISHED SUCCHSS 


WHICH HAS ATTENDED THE ESTABLISHMENT FOR 


MANY YEARS, 


“MESSRS. JAY RECEIVE LARGE SUPPLIES OF OO8- 
TUMES AND MILLINERY DIRECT FROM THE FIRST 
HOUSES IN PARIS, AND THEY ARE SOLD AT MUCH 
MORE MODERATE PRICES THAN LADIES CAN PROCURE 
THEM ON THE CONTINENT, WE TAKE PLEASURE IN 
DIRECTING THE ATTENTION OF OUR FAIR READERS 
TO THIS TIME-HONOURED ESTABLISHMENT, WHERE 
WE ARE SURE THEY WILL BE HONESTLY AND 
LOYALLY DEALT WITH." 


Y's 
A t 
( Vee LONDON GENERAL 


Mererixe WAREHOUSE, 


R EGENT-STREET, W. 
v 
PRDAL TROUSSEAUX, 
Bull particulars post-t 

List No.1... 4 As 

List No.2... os 

List No.3 «. 

List No.4 

List No.5. * 


Containing the lates 
Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, Piccadilly, W. 


if AYETTES. 
4 Full particulars post-free. 5 
List No.1... o aa £6 9 
List No, 2 Al Woo s 
List No.3. o 25 i & 
List No.# 47 60 


List No. 6 (for India) 
Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, 


QILK 


Piceadilly, W- 


ve 
UNDERCLOTHING. 
Night Dresses, trimmed lace 
Chemises, ditto oH 
3 ditto oa 
Hermes of Silk and Lace post-free. 
“The Jate Sir Benjamin Brodie was accustomed to use ima 
strongly to recommend silk underclothing us iL non-conduc x, 
not only of heat, but also of electricity."'—The Times, Dec. 


I$, Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, Piccadilly, W. 


" pes Soars 
~WANBILL CORSETS (Registered). 
h 14g. 6d, and 218. 
Hand made, 258. 6d., 31s, 6d., and 428, 
Special for embonpoint. 

For Tall Pigur 18s. 60. 
For Short Figures, lis. bd. 

Send size of Waist, with P,O.0. on Burlington House. 


ME: [nD Be RNE, 


LADIES’ WAREHOUSE, 
$7, Pleeadilly, W. 


Gaststess presen S 


C by (ADMAN'S 
Je ° 


MBRELLAS, 
V HIPS, 


AND 


(SANES, 
FROM THE LAST ERPENSIVE TO VHE MOST COSTLY. 


NEW 
NOW READY. 


SEVERAL DESIGNS 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 
UPON APPLICATION BY RETURN OF POST. 
Goods forwarded same day order is received. - 
8. copie Vegan 8) 


18 and 19, BURLINGTON-ARCADE, 
PICCADILLY, W. 


C. M A N, 


BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT: 
4, PARK-SIDE, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


S.W LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 1881.— 32 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS 


have gained the HIGHEST AWARDS at 
all the recent INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITIONS, including the Two Gold Medals 
for Uprights and Grands, Melbourne, 1881 ; 
the First Prize, Queensland, 1880; the Two 
First Special Prizes, Sydney, 1880; the 
Legion of Honour, Paris, 1878, &c. 


J OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PIANOS 
for SALE, HIRE, and on the THREE- 
YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
The principal of the previous honours 
gained by the 
BRINSMBAD PIANOS are :— 

THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR and GOLD 
MEDAL, South Africa, 1877. 

THE GRAND MEDAL OF HONOUR 
and DIPLOMA OF MERIT, Phila- 
delphia, 1876. 

THE DIVLOMA OF HONOUR, Paris 
1874, and the HONORARY MEMBER 
SHIP OF THE NATIONAL ACA- 
DEMY OF FRANCE, 

THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 

THE DIPLOMA UF EXTRAORDINARY 
MERIT, Netherlands International Ex- 
hibition, 1869. 

THE MEDAL OF HONOUR, Paris, 1867. 

THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862, &c. 


J OUN 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
for Extreme Climates, 
With the Perfect Check Repeater Action, 
Patented 1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, 1879, and 1881, 
throughout Europe and America. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


“ Paris, Nov. 4, 1878. 

“ [have attentively examined the beauti- 
ful pianos of Messrs. Joha Brinsmead and 
Sons that are exhibited at the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition of 187s. I consider 
them to be exceptional in the ease with 
which gradations of sound can be produced, 
from the softest to the most powerful tones, 
These excellent Oey merit the appro- 
bation of all artists,as the tone is full as 
well as sustained. and the touch is of pertect 
evenness throughout its entire range, 
answering to every requirement of the 
pianist. 


“Cx. Gounop.” 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


“Paris, Sept. 8, 1878. 
“We, the undersigned, certify that, after 
having seen_and most conscientiously ex- 
amined the English Pianos at the Cniversal 
Exhibition of 1878, we find that the palm 
belongs to the Grand Pianos of the house of 
Brinsmead. 
“Nico.as RUBINSTEIN, 
““D, MAGNUS, 
“ Chevalier ANTOrNE DE Kontskr, Court 
¥ianist to the Emperor of Germany.” 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


** T have pleasure in expressing my opinion 
that the raris Exhibition Model Grand 
Pianotortes of Messrs. John Brinsmead and 
Sons are unsurpassed. The tone is 
deliciously sweet, sustained, and exbra- 
ordinarily hapkido the touch responds to 
the faintest and=to the most trying strains 
on it, and the psec is 
perfect. ie 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


“ Illustrated London News. ’’ 

“ The Freach papers have been unanimous 
in their expressions vf admiration of these 
splendid in-truments. DHS Era nie pepocaty, 
have enchanted the Parisian professors an 
amateurs of music by their noble sonority, 
their enormous power, and the ae 
thetically vwie~-like ynality of tone. The 
twuch is so beaucifully light, elastic, and 
certain, that ma piauists of every nation, 
from the Abbe Liszt downwards. who have 
tried these instruments, have highly com- 
plimented the enterprising manufacturers 
on their success.” 


simp], 
wea 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 


“ Daily Chronicle.’’ 
“In tone the instrument is exceedingly 
rich and sweet, and in touch the very per- 


OHN 
e 


fe: tion of lightness. Messrs. Brinsmead may 
certainly be congratulated upon their suc- 
cess, ‘ 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


“ Morning Advertiser.’ 

“The Legivn vt Houoxr. In addition to 
the other distinctions awarded to Messrs. 
John Srinsmead and Sons at the Paris 
Exhibition of i878, the founder of the firm 
has been created Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour.” 


BRINSMEAD. and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS: 
“Daily News.” 

“A new Pianvtorte, recently manufac- 
tured by Messrs. John Brinsmead and 
Sons, claims notice, not only on account of 
its beauty and richness of tone, but spe- 
cially for some ingenious mechanical novel- 
ties, the must important being the addition 
of a third pedal, by means of which the 
sound of any note of nutes may be alinost 
indetinitely prolonged at the wiil of the 
plsyer. Thus biss notes may be sustained 
after being struck by the left hand, 
which may then be taken away, and, 
with the right hand, may execute the 
most brilliant staccato passages, thus 
fiving almost the eflect ot four hands, 

‘he patent ‘check-repeater action,’ a 
speciality of Messrs, Brinsmead, enables 
the performer to command with ease 
the mest rapid reiteration of the same 
note; the facility of the key movement in 
general being such that glissando pussages 
can be executed with such perfect ease as 
to render them practicable with thelightest 
touch. ‘The volume of tone is intensitted by 
a peculiar construction of the sounding- 
board, another improvement being e 
system of bridging, by which the vibrations 
are increased and rendered fea 
The Pianoforte is capable of all degrees of 
delicacy and power, its massive structure 
rendering it less liable to get out of tune 
than usual ; and the instrument is.altogether 
eelegig to extend the reputation of its 
makers.”’ 


yy OHN 


OHN BRINSMEAD 
PIANOS 
may be obtained of all the principal Musicsellers. 
Prices from 37 guineas to 350 guineas. 


18, 20, WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W., 


an 
THE “BRINSMEAD WORKS,” 
GRAFLON-ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 
EVERY PIANO GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


and SONS’ 


DPuce and CO., 


AB? Fumaguens 
TECORATORS. 


BAKER-STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE, LONDON. 
[TRUCE and CO. have an immense Stock 


. of Cabinet Furniture, from which a house of any mag- 
nitude can be furnished in three days. The stock is most con- 
yeniently arranged for inspection, and all the prices are marked 
in plain figures. 


INING-ROOM FURNITURE.—A Set of 


Old English Furniture, made in Solid American Walnut 
or Oak, 20 guineas, consisting of 5-feet Sideboard, inclosed with 
two doors, and fitted with cellaret and two drawers, bevelled 
piste clase in back, with shelf; Table to dine cight persons; six 

Jhairs, covered with leather, and one Elbow-Chair, 


A SET of SOLID OAK FURNITURE, 


Queen Anne Design, for 36 guineas, consisting of Hand- 
some Sideboard, with shelf arrangement for ornaments, lower 
part. fitted with cupboards and drawers; Dining Table. with 
patent screw, to dine ten persons ; Six substantial C airs, covered 
in leather; ‘'wo good comfortable Easy-Chairs; and one Sofa 
to Tee This set isof very artistic design, and thoroughly 
well made, 


RUCE and CO.’8 DINING-ROOM 


CHAIR, in solid Oak, American Walnut, or Mahogany, 
stuffed with best horsehair and covered in real Morocco, 298. ; if 
covered in best leather, 24s. 10) Patterns to select from. 


Day TABLES in Solid Walnut, Oak, 


are or Mahogany, with patent screw, to dine eig¢it persons, 
5 Ss. 


GQIBEBOARDS in every Style, from 8 gs. 


to70 gs. 150 to select from. 


RAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


A Set Queen Anne Furniture, made in Ebonized Wood or 
Walnut, 27 guineas: consisting of Cabinet, with bevelled plate 
in back and shelf arrangement, Octagon Table, Sofa, two Kusy- 
Chairs, and six other chairs, covered in Tapestry of artistic 
pattern and colour. 


(Asiines in the Early English Style, 


a large assortment to select from. Many of these Cabinets 
have unner parts with shelf arrangement for ornaments and 
bevelled plate-glass backs, and are very artistic; the lower parts 
are constructed so as to be convenient, and when decorated with 
china are most effective. 150 to select from. 


ABINETS in the ‘‘ Chippendale Style.’’ 


These Cabinets have been carefully reproduced trom 
original designs: they are made trom tine old mahogany and 
ebonized woods, and are very decorative. 


"TABLES in Immense Variety. Many of 

these Tables are very curious, with shelves underneath. 
Tables in embossed xnd plain silk plushes in choice colours, 
200 to choose from. From 15s. 


RUCE and CO. 
CHIMNEY-PIEGES and OVERMANTELS. 
PARQUET FLOORING. 
WOOD DADOS. 
OVERMANTELS, of Artistic Design, 4 guineas. 


RUCE and CO. 
CHIPPENDALE WALL BRACKETS, from 7s. 6d. each. 
Early English Ditto ditto. from 1s, each, 
Corner Brackets, from 10s. each. 


RUCE and CO. 


FERN SCREENS, from 25s. each. 
Cretonne Screens, from Lis. each, 
Folding Screens, from 28s. each, 


RUCE and CO. 
ANGLO-JAPANE*E FURNITURE, consisting of 
Cabinets, Corner Cabinets, Tables, Kasy-Chaivs, Sofas, 
Window Seats, at low prices, A good comfortable 
Easy-Chair, 35s, 


PASe Ceara, covered in Plushes of all 


Shades, from 37s. each. These Chairs have Ebonized 
Frames, and are very quaint and decorative. 


ED-ROOM FURNITURE. 

Special attention is called to the Combination Suites; they 
are of entirely new form, and arranged with a view tothe utmost 
utility and economy. These Suites are made in Solid Ash and 
American Walnut, from 23 guineas per set. — 


OTTAGE BED-ROOM SET, 45 145s. 


/ CONNAUGHT Ditto, 10 guineas, consisting of Wardrobe 
with glass door, Chest Drawers, Washstand, with marble tep and 
tile-back, Towel Ruil, Dressing-Table with Glass attached, 
Pedestal, and Three Chairs. 


OLID ASH and WALNUT SETS, from 


10 guineas. 200 Sets in Stock to select from. 


Bess BEDSTEADS, from 3 gs. to 20 gs. 


[oN BEDSTEADS, from 10s. to 15gs. 


1 000 IN STOCK. TO SELECT FROM. 

A SUBSTANTIAL BRASS BEDSTEAD, 5 ft. wide, £4 18s. 
ASTRONG BRASS and IRON BEDSTEAD, 5 ft. wide, £1 10s. 
SINGLE BEDSTEADS, trom 10s. 


EDDING Manufactured on the Premises 
from the best purified material only. Every description 


ot Spring Mattrasses. 
GPRING MATTRASSES. 
SPECIALITIES. 
CHESTERFIELD SPRING, 
ott. wide, £2 10s, 
CHAIN SPRING, 
5ft. wide, £2 4s. 
WIRE-WOVEN SPRIN&, 
5 it. wide, £3 10s. 
These Mattrasses are comfortable, cican, and durable. 


RUCE and CO. 


DECORATIONS. 
WALL PAPERS. 


CO.—CARPETS of EVERY 
DESCRIPTION, 


[sUce and 


ARPETS.—Best BRUSSELS CARPETS, 
in choice Colours and Design, from 3s. 9d. per yard. Oid 
Patterns, 3s. per yard. 


(\ARPETS.—KIDDER CARPETS, in New 


Colourings and Patterns, with Borders to match, from 
2s.9d. per yard. Suitable for Haren up to any size, Also, 
similar Carpets ready made and finished with Borders, These 
Carpets are very durable and effective. 


ARPETS.—‘*‘ ROYAL AXMINSTER”’ 

CARPETS, from 5s. 9d. per yard. Borders to match, This 

Curpet is ve y thick, and similar to Turkey Carpets, but about 
half the cost: ‘lhe designs are very choice, and they wear well. 


RUCE and CO. 
TURKEY CARPETS. 
PERSIAN CARPETS. 
INDIAN CARPETS. 


DFRUcE and CO.—CURTAIN 
MATERIALS. 
Biokeecess S, with Borders, from 21s. the 
« Pair. 


', Hage: NES, Special Designs and Colours, 


from 10d. per yard. 


APESTRIES, in quaint Colours and 


Designs, for Curtains and Covering, from 2s. 6d. per yard, 
50 inches wide. 


[Pkvce 


and CO. 


SILK P 
MADRAS TORTI, 


ROMAN SATIN, 


RUOE and CO., 


ART FURNISHERS AND DECORATORS, 
58, 68, and 69, BAKER-STREET ; 
3and 4, KING-SPREET. 
PORTMAN-SQUARE, LONDON. 
Dlustrated Catulogues free. 


P' 


BENNETT'S AY AT CHES. 


BENNETT. 64 and 65, 
CHEAPSIDE. 
BENNETT'S. 
GOLD PRESENTATION 
WATCHES. WATCHES, 


FROM £10 to £100. 


TO CLOCK 


PURCHASERS. 


JOHN BENNETT, haying 
tess completed. great altera- 

ions in his Cluck Show-Room, 
is enabled to offer to purchasers 
the Most Extensive Stock in 
London, comprising Clocks for 
the Drawing, Dining Rooms, 
and Presentation, of the highest 

uality and newest designs, at 
the lowest prices. 


((B0CKS. 


OHN BENNETT, WATCH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, 
65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


ARIS EXHIBITION, 1878.—A SILVER 


MEDAL and the Cross of a Chevalier of the Legion ot 
Honour were AWARDED to Sir JOHN BENNETT for the 
excellence of his Watches, Chrenometers, and Clocks. 


£10 —In return for a £10 note, free and 
* safe, per post, oneof BENNETT'S LADY'S GOLD 
WATCHES, perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with 
keyless. action, air-tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight.—65, Cheap- 
side, London. Gold Chainsat manufacturer's prices. P.O.O. to 
John Bennett. 


£1 5 —In return for Post-Office Order, 
* free and safe by post, one of BENNETT'S 
GENTLEMEN'S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES, perfect for 


time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, 
damp-tight, and dust-tight. 


BEX NETT’S DINING, DRAWING ROOM, 
and HALL CLOCKS 


MARBLE CLOCKS .. a aspen e aroma £2: 00) 
DITTO, STRIKING HOURS and HALF- 

HOURS .. <s as a + + from 3 0 0 
DRAWING-ROOM_ CLOCKS of the 

NEWEST DESIGNS... .. ..  .. from+4 4 0 
HALL CLOCKS in MAHOGANY, OAK, 

or WALNUT CASES.. ..  .. ©. from 1212 0 
CHIME CLOCKS, in HANDSOMELY- 

CARVED CASES .. ae +. from 28 0 0 


Estimates on ‘Application. 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE, 


ARRIAGE CLOCKS.—The Largest 


Selection in London, complete in morocco case, from 


3 to 50 guineas. 
BEX NETT’S GOLD PRESENTATION 
WATCHES, 


10gs., 20gs., 30gs., 40 g5. 


ENNETT’S LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS 
WATCHES, 
from 10gs. 


BENNETES KEYLESS 


WATCHES, 
trom 5gs. 


ENNETT’S KEYLESS HALF- 
CHRONOMETERS, compensated for variations of tem- 
perature, adjusted in positions, with improved keyless action. 
In Gold ae aS 30 to 40 guineas. 
10 to 25 guineas. 


SILVER 


In Silver .. S ae oe ae 
Ditto for Ladies, with Richly-En- 
graved Gold Cases and Dials, from 20 to 30 guineas. 


ENNETT’S 18-CARAT HALL-MARKED 
CHAINS and choice JEWELLERY. Free and sate for 
Post-Office order. 


A i ferads WATCH in the LATEST STYLE 
4 and MOST CAREFULLY FINISHED, 
Superior London-Made Lever ey Jewelled in 4, 6, 8, and 
10 holes, - 
Horizontal Escapement, Jewelled in 4, 6, or 8 holes. 
GENTLEMEN'S. 


GOLD. SILVER. 
12 to 2 8, | 5 to 10 gs. 
7 to 12 gs. 3to igs. 
LADIES’. 
SILVER. | GOLD. 
5 to 10 gs. 10 to 20 gs. 
2to 5gs. i} 5 to 15 gs. 
ENNETT’S KEYLESS WATCHES. 


NO KEY RKEQUIRED. 
AIR-TIGHT DAMP-TIGHT, DUST-TIGHT. 
sapere sik 5 guineas ........ 8 guineas 10 guineas, 
he .-. 10 guineas ........ 12 guineas 14 guineas, 
Every Watch skilfully Examined, Timed, and its, 
Performance Guaranteed. 
SAFE AND FREE BY POST. 


J OHN ‘BENNETT’S WATCHES. 
PRESENTATION BOLD WATCHES, 20 to 40 


guineas. 

LADIES’ GOLD KEYLES 
trom 10 guineas. 

SILVER WATCHES, with Keyless Action, from 
5 guineas. 

GOLD KEYLESS HALF-CHRONOMETERS, from 
30 to 40 guineas, 

SILVER HALF-CHRONOMETERS, from 15 to 25 
guineas. 

HALF-CHRONOMETERS are compensated for 
yariations of temperature, adjusted in positions, 
and Wind and set Hands without Keys. 

ENGLISH HALL CLOCKS, chiming the quarters, 
from 30 guineas. 

RICHLY -GILT. DRAWING - ROOM CLOCKS, 
with classic designs. 

MARBLE DINING-ROOM CLOCKS, with Antique 
Bronzes. 

18-CARAT HALL-MARKED CHAINS 
CHOICE JEWELLERY. 


ACTION WATCHES, 


and 


Piles abit ORDERS attended to with the 


utmost care. ost-Olfice Orders, or Cheques, crossed 
London and Westminster Bank, to JOHN BENNETT, 65, 
Uheapside, 


FOREIGN ORDERS should be accompanied. 


by remittances or London references. 


BEXNNErES HOUSE, OFFICE, and 


SHOP DIALS, EIGHT-DAY PIECES, 
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A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS OPERATION, 


A few years ago a man came to London to introduc 
an article hitherto unknown to this country. He commenced 
operations by renting a sub-basement on Ludgate-hill, from 
whence he dispatched his goods on trial to all parts of the 
country. Success attended his efforts—so much so that but 
a short time had elapsed before increased business necog. 
sitated the addition of another basement; and, this 
prosperity continuing, he ultimately became the occupant 
of three basements and offices, exceeding in space by six 
times that first rented by him. In these extensive prernises 
the business still further expanded, hundreds of parcels, almost, 
being dispatched daily from thence. In little less than one year 
it had grown to such magnitude that a still further increase of 
premises became absolutely necessary; and this man, once the 
tenant of a small sub-basement, now leases a large and entire 
building, adapted, at great expense, to the requirements 
of his business. The most astonishing point about this rapid 
and wonderful success is that it has been achieved with little or 
no advertising; for the reader will bear in mind that he hag 
seldom, if ever, seen an advertisement in the newspapers, unti} 
of late, concerning the article, which, by the way, is an“ Extract 
of American Roots,’’ otherwise called ‘‘ Mother Seigel’s Curative 
Syrup," the proprietor of which is A. J. WHITE (Limited), ot 
21, Farringdon-road, London, E.C., and it is now for sale by al! 


chemists. The sale of the article is now so great that no less 


than £200 worth of revenue stamps are weekly consumed in com- 
pliance with the law, which fact alone will indicate the enormous 
proportions to which the business has attained. The weekly cash 
receipts have averaged £1200 during the present year, and show 
the same decided upward tendency that they did three years 
ago, when they were but £100. An increase of tenfold in a 
tew years is thus shown to have taken place ; may it not, thore- 
fore, be assumed that another twelye months will show a still 
turther increase? The question that will now occur is—“ How has 
this rapid and great success been attained?’’ We answer—In 
the same manner by which news travels to India—from mouth 
to mouth—so that now the article, first sent out on trial for 
cases of dyspepsia, and the many painful complaints to which 
it gives birth, effected such remarkable results that those who 
had derived benefit from its use loudly made known the fact to 
their friends and neighbours, many of whom thus became per- 
suaded to give the article a trial, and they, in their turn, finding 
its use beneficial, also added to its fame, which thus continued 
to spread by means of a little army of those who had suffered 
from dyspepsia or indigestion, and obtained relief, gratefully 
acknowledged. 


Itis.supposed that there never was such a wonderful achieve- 
ment, in this or any country, in so short a space of time, and 
what other inference can be drawn therefrom than (as is the 
case) that the article possesses real merit? For upon no 
other supposition can it be imagined that those who had, 
constituted themselves into animate and 


as it were, 


walking advertisements, would voluntarily, and without 
pay, advocate to all within their influence the ‘‘ Extract,” 
aus a means of escupe from the distressing symptoms of 
disease. ‘This dyspepsia, so prevalent in the country, steals 

upon us unawares. Patients have pains in the chest and side, 
sometimes in the back; they feel dull and sleepy; the mouth 
has a disagreeable taste, especially in the morning; a sort of 
sticky slime collects about the teeth, making the breath offen- 

sive to others. ‘Lhe appetite is poor, and thereis a feeling like a 

heavy load on the stomach ; sometimes an “all gone” sensation 
at the pit of the stomach which food will not satisfy. 
The eyes are sunken, the hands and feet become cold 

and fcel clammy—a sort of cold sweat, in fact, The patient 
feels tired all the while, and sleep fails to afford rest. After a 
time he becomes nervous, irritable, and gloomy, and his mind 1s 
filled with sad forebodings. There is a giddiness—a species ot 

whirling in the head when rising up suddenly; the bowels 

become costive, and the skin is dry and hot at times. The blood 

is now thick and stagnant ; the whites of the eyes become tinged 

with yellow; there is a frequent spitting up of the food, 
oftentimes with a sour taste in the mouth, at others 
with « sweetish taste. These symptoms are frequently ate 
tended with palpitation of the heart, so that the patient 
suspects that he may have heart disease, The vision becomes 
impaired, with nibs or spots before the eyes, and there is great 
prostration and weakness. After a while a cough sets in, at 
first dry, but attended, after a few months, with a greenish- 
coloured expectoration, All these symptoms are not necesssarly 
present at one time, but they are, in turn, one after another, 
and generally many of them wt one time. Sufferers trom these 
distressing symptoms will usually give their last penny to obtain 
relief, and no doubt many will be induced to write to Mr. 
White and learn the full particulars of this wonderful remedy; 
perhaps they, too, will find relief and become members of the 
little army of those whose good word has so efticiently made 
the worth of the article known; for sufferers trom a disease, 
when finding relief, are almost always anxious that others who 
suffer may also have relief brought within. their reach. Testi- 
monials from such people, as to a fact, have more weight than 
pages of argument: and herein lies the secret of the rapid and 
wondertul success above described. 
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ROYAL CHRISTMASES. 


Many interesting particulars of how Christmas was kept 
by our Sovereigns in days gone by have been bequeathed to 
us, from which it appears that it was not only celebrated with 
the utmost hospitality and splendour, ‘but was the occasion 
for the most extensive festivities, which, says an old writer, 
exceeded those of any other realm in Europe. Thus, going 
as far back as the time of William the Conqueror, we read 
how this monarch kept the festival in the year 1085 at 
Gloucester, when its observance was marked with every out- 
ward show worthy of a state ceremonial. Later on, 
Henry II., following the example of his predecessors, 
honoured this anniversary with profuse feasting, plays 
and masques forming part of the Royal festivities ; and it is 
related that in the year 1171 he kept his Christmas at Dublin, 
when a wooden house was specially erected for the occasion. 
Still more imposing was the feasting which took place in 
Westminster Hall, where many of our Sovereigns from time 
to time held their Christmas. We even read, too, how, when 
Henry III., in the year 1248, stayed at Winchester, he com- 
manded his Treasurer ‘‘to fill the King’s great hall from 
Christmas Day to the Day of Circumcision with poor people, 
and feast them there;’’ and it is further on record how 
Edward II., in the year 1320, kept Christmas at Westminster 
Hall ‘“‘with great honour and glorie.’”? Referring more, 
however, to the feasting connected with this season, some 
idea of the extent to which it was carried may 
be gathered from the fact that, in 1241, Henry III. 
gave orders to the Sheriff of Gloucester to buy 
twenty salmons for the Christmas pies; and in the books 
of the Salters’ Company, London, we find the following :— 
** Receipt—Fit to make a moost choyce Paaste of Gamys to 
be eten at ye Feste of Chrystmasse’’ (17th Richard II., 
A.p. 1394). A pie so made by the company’s cook in 1836 was 
found excellent. It consisted of a pheasant, hare, and capon ; 
two partridges, two pigeons, and two rabbits; all boned and 
put into paste in the shape of a bird, with the livers and hearts, 
two mutton kidneys, forced meats, and egg balls, seasoning, 
spice, catsup, and pickled mushrooms, filled up with gravy 
made from the various bones.’’ Indeed, the more we read of the 
festive doings of our early Sovereigns at this season, the more 
it must be admitted that they far exceeded those of after 
years; and at the present day, it would create no small sen- 
sation if our worthy Queen, after the example of Richard III., 
should ‘‘ wear the crown, and hold a splendid feast in West- 
minster Hall, similar to that of a coronation.’’ 

Apart, however, from the feasting of these Royal Christ- 
mas festivities, various diversions on a very elaborate scale 
were kept up, neither trouble nor expense being spared to 
make them as grand as possible. Thus, in the revels of the 
olden times, the mummers occupied a prominent place, and 
we are informed that in 1400, when Henry IV. was holding 
his Christmas at Eltham, he was visited by twelve aldermen 
and their sons as mummers, and that these imposing person- 
ages ‘‘ had great thanks’’ from his Majesty for their perform- 
ance. ‘This kind of diversion, however, did not find 
equal favour with all our Sovereigns, for Henry VIII. 
issued an ordinance against this Christmas pastime, declaring 
all those who disobeyed his command liable to be arrested and 
put in prison for three months. 

The Lord of Misrule, again, was an important personage 
in the Royal festivities of former years—his duties con- 
sisting in directing the numerous revels of the season. Thus 
Stow, in his ‘‘Survey of London,’’ speaking of this custom, 
says :—‘‘In the feast of Christmas there was in the King’s 
house, wheresoeyer he lodged, a Lord of Misrule, or Master of 
Merry Disports.’’ It appears that some of our Sovereigns 
expended large sums of money upon the sports of the Lord 
of Misrule, various entries occurring in the ‘‘ Privy Purse 
Expenses.’’ Thus, for instance, in those of Henry VII. we find 
such items as these:—‘‘ To the Abbot of Misrule, in rewarde, 
£6 13s. 4d.,’’ and “To Jacques Haulte, in full payment for 
the disguising at Christenmas, £32 18s. 63d.’ At Court, too, 
the Lord of Misrule was generally a writer of plays, and the 
post was not unfrequently held by a poet of some reputation. 
Such was George Ferrers, ‘‘in whose pastimes,’’ we are told 
by Warton, ‘‘ Edward VI. had great delight,’? and Holing- 
shed further tells us that ‘‘ being of better calling than com- 
monly his predecessors had been before, he received all his 
commissions and warrants by the name of the Master of the 
King’s Pastimes.’’ In spite, however, of the encouragement 
which the Lord of Misrule and his merry doings met with at 
Court, yet there can be no doubt that scandalous abuses often 
resulted from the exuberant license assumed by him. Stubbes, 
a Puritan writer in the time of Elizabeth, denounces the Lord 
of Misruleas ‘‘a grand captaine of mischief,’”’ and has left us 
a full account of the extravagant acts of this mock officer. 

Another characteristic of the observance of Christmas at 
Court m years gone by was the performance of various plays, 
which, it seems, were often conducted on a magnificent 
scale. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth these were much en- 
couraged, and it has been suggested that even Shakspeare 
himself may have acted before the Queen at Christmas. 
At any rate, one Christmas play which was highly popular 
was that of ‘St. George;’’ and we know that on 
different occasions the children of St. Paul’s and Westminster 
not only performed before Elizabeth, but that in 1592 the 
Heads of Colleges at Cambridge had the honour of acting a 
Latin comedy before her. In the ensuing reigns of James I. 
and Charles I. these plays and revels continued to be the 
fashion, but with the Commonwealth all was changed. 
Evelyn tells us that, in 1654, there was not even a church 
open, so that he had “‘ to pass the devotions of that Blessed Day 
with his family at home.”’ After this period Christmas ob- 
servances at Court never regained their former grandeur. 
A Christmas pastime, however, which found special favour 
with Charles II. was gaming at the groom-porter’s, an 
attraction which retained its popularity as late as the reign of 
George III. The groom-porter of old, says Mr. Timbs, in 
his ‘* Romance of London,”’ ‘‘ is described as an officer of the 
Royal Household whose business it was to see the King’s 
lodging furnished with tables, stools, chairs, and firing; as, 
nlso, to provide dice, &e. Formerly he was allowed to keep 
un open gambling-table at Christmas.’’ Among other ancient 
customs, we are told how a branch of the Glastonbury 
thorn used to be presented to the -King and Queen of 
England on Christmas morning. Carol-singing, too, seems to 
have formed a part of the Royal festivities, and to have 
gladdened the Court feasts. 

Although in modern years a great part of the festivities 
with which our Sovereigns once celebrated this joyous season 
are now things of the past, yet during the present reign many 
a charitable custom and hospitable practice have been insti- 
tuted which, if lacking the grandeur of the state pageants and 
revels of bygone times, are, perhaps, more suitable to the 
proper observance of a festival which is essentially of a homely 
character. At the Royal table at Windsor Castle, a noted 
joint is the ‘‘ Baron of Beef;”’ and the Boar’s Head, which 
from time immemorial has been an important item of Christmas 
fare in this country, still regularly makes its appearance at 
the state Christmas banquet. T. F. Tuiserron-Dyer, 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY IN THE CHILDREN’S 
HOSPITAL. 


Renounce, here sitting by the couch 
Of childhood sweet, by sickness marred, 
The ‘‘ pride of life,’’ the worldly pride, 
That makes the human heart too hard. 


These little ones in pain shall preach 
A sermon that we fain must heed ; 
“ Blest are the merciful—the meek— 
The kind, in thought, in word, in deed.’’ 


Thus, on the Mount, the Saviour preached, 
Who healed the sick, and, of His grace, 

Blessed the small children in His arms, 
And said, ‘‘ These see My Father's face.’’ 


His viewless presence fills this room, 
Where gentle ladies, men of skill, 

Soothe, as they can, each suffering babe, 
And work, so far, the Master’s will. 


Nor praise, nor thanks, they ask, who here 
The Children’s Hospital attend ; 

But spare its funds a half per cent 
Of gold that you may save or spend. 


Then, if at Christmas you would taste 
A pleasure, worldly minds know not, 
Visit the Children’s Hospital, 
And muse beside an infant’s cot. 


Here see the Christian woman’s hand 
Bring comfort to the wasting frame, 

While from her faithful lips is heard 
Our common Father’s holy name. 


Around this Nurse, this patient, crowd 
Some other children, growing well ; 
This child may die or live—who knows ? 

Of her—of us—we cannot tell. 


This only have we learnt; of all, 
The never-dying soul is Love ; 

On Christmas Day the Child was born, 
Who lived and died this truth to prove. 


Tue Curistmas Srory she repeats, 
To cheer the weary, painful hours, 
Has comforted all human griefs, 
And may relieve the worst of ours.—A. 


THE FAIRY OAK. 


Come, Sibyl, my child, let us cosily sit 

Close here in the shadows now light ’s on the wing, 
Escaping from science, and wisdom, and wit, 
We can do as we like, and may chatter a bit 

Of revels of elves and romance of the ring. 


You needn’t be grave, love, and vacantly look 
Whilst I pour all this heresy into your ears ; 
I may not be orthodox reading the book 
Of fairyland lore that I never forsook, 
Though I’ve grown pretty grey in the service of years ! 


They ’ll tell you, my child, ’tis in science a sin 
To picture, or dream, or imagine at all. 

For godmother fairies they don’t care a pin, 

And if only you let them, they ’re sure to begin 
To distrust Cinderella, glass slipper, and ball ! 


I don’t mind confessing, in confidence quite, 

That I chanced to be taught in a different school— 
They told me how fairies loved moons when alight 
And angels kept guard at our pillows at night, 

The creed nowadays of a madman or fool ! 


In spite of the fact that some ages ago, 
A poet described us the Midsummer glees 
Of Puck and Titania, and flowers aglow 
With loves of the fairies, ’tis silly you know— 
So ’tis said—to imagine what nobody sees. 


‘ 
But still, my dear child, I don’t honestly think 
Your innocent mind will be any the worse 
For thinking that fairies like dewdrops to drink, 
And dance ’neath the stars and the shadows, and sink 
With dawn, just as poets propound in their verse. 


So, Sibyl, believe in invisible caps, 
In fountains that whisper, and flowers that weep, 
In the loves of the fairyland court, for perhaps 
You may glean for your comfort some mystical scraps 
For thinking by day and for dreaming asleep ! 
Ciement Scorr. 


THE YULE LOG. 


A Christmas in the olden time, 

That makes demand on modern rhyme, 
To bring back from the past, the play, 
The mummers, masque, and roundelay ; 
The laughter, and the Christmas glee, 
That echoed here from sea to sea; 
When folk on all the country side 
Made merry at the Christmastide. 


How can we sing it? When it seems 
That Christmas only lives in dreams ; 
When cynics bitterly have said, 

That Christmas merriment is dead ; 
And scoffed at carols children raise 
As foolish customs of old days. 

Ah me! There is not too much mirth, 
To cheer us on this dreary earth. 


Despite their sneers, with all good will 
We’ll try to keep our Christmas still ; 
Be ours to cherish while they last 
Traditions of the buried past ; 
And though the silent tears may flow 
For those who left us long ago; 
See how the children fresh from school 
Bring in the honoured logs of yule. 

H. Savire Ciarge. 


CHARADE. 


‘first, unlooked for, makes most ladies fly ; 
ough some, prepared, its very worst defy. 
Oid ‘Yeucer, and his foes, my second knew, 
And by its aid Apollo’s sun-shafts flew. 
When black clouds lour, my radiant whole is seen, 
Smiling, amid fast-falling tears, serene : 
Blest token of a gracious vow revealed, 
As lovers’ troth by Love’s sweet kiss is sealed.- J. L. 


THE CHRISTMAS PANTOMIMES. 


BEFORE THE CURTAIN. © 


At last the day of days has arrived: anticipation has been at 
fever heat in the nursery and school-room, whilst anxiety has 
constantly agitated the busy stage. Christmas has come; butithas 
not gone. The plum-pudding has appeared upon the table ; but 
there is plenty more left in the larder. The children are borne 
along on the high tide of their speechless enjoyment. Christmas 
£ve was well enough for the youngsters, with its decorations 
and delights; it was good fun bringing in the mistletoe and 
holly, and helping to decorate the old church ; and deep in the 
middle of the night it was sweet to hear the good old carols 
sung in the frosty air, and with their aid to recall the angel 
voices and the thanksgiving hymns of Christmas-time. Then 
out rang the bells to tell the children of another Christmas 
Day, when old become young again and all day long it is the 
children’s hour. What fun and forfeits; what a cracking of 
nuts over the huge fire in the hall; what toys and presents 
from the lighted Christmas-tree ! No one has been for- 
gotten ; every child in each happy household has been sent to 
bed without a tear and with a memory that will outlive the 
oncoming troubles. And only to think that after two such 
merry days the third has come, which is to be the very happiest 
of all. For is it not Boxing Day; and has not that good old 
uncle taken the largest box in the theatre for the first night of 
the pantomime ? The very first night of anticipated pleasure has 
come to nine tenths of the little ones who gaze upon the scene in 
silent wonder and astonishment. Imagination in its wildest 
dreams never pictured anything so wonderful as this. There 
have been little theatricals at home, plays in the back drawing- 
room; some fairy tale has been enacted for which kind sisters 
have supplied the wardrobe, whilst mamma has presided over the 
piano orchestra. It was gocd fun to crawl across the mimic 
stage in a hearth-rug, pretending to be a wolf or bear, and to 
hear the laughter of kind friends in front; but all that home 
amusement, the curiosity and contrivances, the songs and 
dances were, indeed, child’s play when compared to a real 
theatre on Boxing Night. What importance is given to the 
child by being considered old enough to sit up so late as 
this; what a sense of mystery and wonderment to be 
driven through the lighted streets; to see the decorated 
shops set out with Christmas presents and New-Year’s 
gifts; and to behold, for the first time, the bright 
electric light on the bridges and embankment! But this is far 
better than all, and only a very little removed from fairyland. 
How the myriad lights in the great chandeliers glisten and 
sparkle, and the stage footlights dazzle ; how splendidly the 
orchestra seems to play; and hark! the boys in the gallery are 
taking up the tune, and singing together with wonderful 
swing and precision. One comic song and street tune follows 
another; the band suggests and the young musicians take it 
up with a will. Just now there had been a pelting of the pit 
with orange peel—all in good fun, of course. The lads in 
their shirt sleeves had whistled and screamed, and saluted 
friends in distant corners of the gallery ; but now all this horse 
play is quieted by music and melody. It is Boxing Night, 
and there must be patriotism as well as pleasure. ‘“‘ Kule 
Britannia,’ ‘‘God Bless the Prince of Wales,’’ and ‘‘ God 
Save the Queen”’ are sung from thousands of lusty throats, 
and all the audience rise to their feet, waving hats and hand- 
kerchiefs. Loyalty is as necessary as love at Christmas-time 
And what has that good ‘old wizard Blanchard prepared 
for the happy children? He must be as immortal as 
Father Christmas, and certainly is quite as popular. He 
will be the guide up the rocks of romance, and away 
to the fields of fairyland. He will lead his happy followers 
amidst ogres and giants and elves and fays, to wizard castles 
and enchantéd dells; now you will be at the bottom of the 
sea, where lovely queens wave sea-weed wands; and now on 
land amidst the yellow corn-fields and the bluebell lanes. 
There will be song and dance, and the madcap pranks of 
thousands of children, liliputian armies and _ glittering 
armour, poetry and processions, hobby-horses and the dear 
old Clown and Harlequin and Pantaloon supporting “‘ airy 
fairy’? Columbine, if they would only ring that prompter’s 
bell and pull up that tantalising curtain. The noise is hushed, 
the music stops, the overture is over—but wait. 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 


What are they doing behind the curtain? There are beating 
hearts alsointhe manufactory of pleasure. Christmas-timemeans 
food and raiment to the great majority of those who are awaiting 
the prompter’s signal. ‘They have come from courts and alleys, 
from cold comfortlessrooms, from care and poverty, from watch- 
ing and from want, to this greatbusy hive that uncharitable 
people abuse and ridicule. ‘limes have been bad, the winter 
has advanced too soon, wages have been slack; but all will 
be mended now that Christmas has come again. Hearts beat 
lightly under the cereal tunics and the dancers’ bodices, 
for every mickle makes a muckle, and there is work here, from 
the proud position of head of the Amazonian army to the 
ee individual who earns a shillinga night for throwing 
carrots in a crowd and returning slaps in a rally. And the 
training and discipline of the rehearsals up to this anxious 
moment have not been without their advantage. Punctuality, 
silence, order, and sobriety are the watchwords here. ‘There 
have been no idling, dawdling, and philandering, as many 
silly people imagine. Even the little children have learned 
something, perhaps their letters, perhaps the art of singing n 
unison, certainly the merit of being smart and useful. But now 
it is the great examination day. The lessons are over, and the 
result is soon to be known. What a wild fantastic scene it is— 
a very carnival of costume. Fairies and hop-o’-my-thumbs, 
monkeys, and all the miscellaneous mixture of the menagerie, 
rgeous knights in armour and spangled syrens, ‘Titania and 
E. train, pasteboard chariots, wands and crystal fountains, 
fruits and forest trees, mothers, dressers, carpenters, and 
costermongers for the crowd, all mixed up in apparent 
confusion, but in reality as well drilled and disciplined as an 
army prepared for action. All belong to some separate depart- 
ment or division; there is a leader for every squad, who is 
responsible for his men, and if anything goes wrong @ prompt 
fine is a yery wholesome punishment. It has been weary work 
during the last few rehearsals, and certain scenes have had to 
be repeated again and again. The testing of the scenery has 
delayed the action, and it has been late enough before these 
busy bees have got to bed. But the excitement of the moment 
gives new vitality. The night has come, and everyone is bound 
to do his or her best. Everything is smart and new, and the 
girls and children are proud of their costumes, in which they 
strut about admiringly. ‘Ihe stage manager has recovered his 
amiability, and calls everyone “my dear.”” A rapid, business- 
like glance is cast over the various scenes to see that everything 
is straight and ship-shape; the reports come up from the 
various departments to say there are no defaulters. _ The gas- 
man is at his post, and the lime-light man at his station. The 
ballet-master, with his flag in hand, is standing ready on his 
stool. Ready? Yes, Sir! isthe answer. Up go the foot-lights 
with a flare, a bell rings, the curtain rises, andthe happy people 
before and behind the Christmas curtain meet. J. 8. 
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HOPES AND FEARS.—NEARING HOME. 


‘* As firm as oak and free trom care 
The sailor holds his heart at sea; ”’ 
This was the song he used to sing 
When Johnny first came courting me. 


The night is dark, the wind is high— 
I hear the breakers on the shore — 
I wish I had him safe at home 
And he would leave me never more. 


‘*Come night’s deep noon and ne’er a moon 
Or star aloft a watch to keep ;”’ 

These were the words he used to sing 
When little Jack was rock’d to sleep. 


I fancy I can hear his voice— 

Tis but the wailing of the storm ! 
My heart is glad to be deceived 

By shadows if they take his form. 


The children playing on the hearth 
Wondered to see their mother sad, 

For they were full of childish glee, 
And wished her also to be glad. 


She brushed the starting tear away, 
As silently she knelt and prayed ; 

She tried to calm her aching heart, 
And humbly asked for Heaven’s aid. 


Oh! Ruler of the earth and sky, 
Thou holdest ocean in Thy hand, 

Have mercy on my children dear, 
And send their father safe to land. 


With hope renewed she kissed her babes, 
While he for whom she breathed the prayer 
Stood steadfast on the briny deck, 
“* As firm as oak and free from care.’’ 


The wind went down, the gale was spent, 
The good ship made her port at noon— 
The sailor kissed his wife and bairns 
Before the rising of the moon. 
Mason Jackson. 


THE TWO PETS.” 


Toying with a cigarette, 

So to soothe some worrying fret, 

And dull thoughts to while away 

On a drear December day. 

Musing thus on many things, 

As I watched the smoke-formed rings, 
One fair vision flashed before me, 
And on memory’s wings upbore me 
Tar beyond the gloomy present, 
Lighting on a scene most pleasant. 


Came to mind one afternoon 

Of the balmiest day in June, 

When my wife, caressing, laid 

Our pet Bertie in the shade 

Of tall, waving trees; around 
Flowers enamelling all the ground— 
Sweetest rural nook, shut in 

From the city’s blatant din : 

Insect hum and song of bird 
Harshest sounds that there were heard. 
Monarch of the fairy scene 

Ruled our little Prince serene. 

lis pet Puss, of course, was there, 
llis beatitudes to share. 

Now and then Miss Pussy made 

On her own account a raid, 

Acting else as Punchinello 

‘lo amuse our little fellow. 

Nature’s arch-Freemasonry 

Gave them Open Sesame ; 

He most readily construing 

Every cadence of her mewing ; 
Pussy’s movements, most fantastic, 
All her wondrous feats gymnastic, 
lacings round and round, distraught, 
Tor her tail she never caught, 

Had for him a meaning clear 

As the plainest speech we hear. 
And Miss Puss, while fast and faster 
Circling round her little Master, 
Watched his every sign and token, 
Knowing it as though he ’d spoken ; 
Every twitch of leg or hand 

Being to Pussy a command ; 

All the movements most erratic 

Of his varying moods ecstatic ; 

And his bubbling talk she knows, 
As it billing, cooing, flows ; 

She his pursed-up lips close watching, 
So the regal mandate catching— 
Inarticulate, ’tis true, 

But plain to her as print to you. 


Sometimes Bertie’s face would wear 
For brief space a look of care, 
Calm the far horizon scanning, 

As some project he were planning, 
Grave and solemn as a judge ; 

But, sly rogue! ’twas only fudge. 
Quickly passed the mood away ; 
Once more jubilantly gay, 

All his members quivering, jerking, 
As by some galvanic working ; 

His eyes lost their far-off gaze, 
Scintillating thousand rays. 


For an hour my wife and I, 
Pleased spectators standing by, 
Unseen by our poppet, viewed him, 
As soft winds caressed and wooed him; 
Like a boy-King on his throne, 
Claiming nature as his own ; 
Of all flowers blushing there 
He the sweetest blossom fair. 
My dear wife, I scarce need tell, 
Felt her eyes with glad tears well, 
Swimming, brimming, overflowing, 
While her heart with joy was glowing, 
As she viewed our darling’s glee :— 
X?—well, yes !—as proud as she, 

Joun Larry. 


THE COLOURED PICTURE. 


LITTLE MISCHIEF. 


Innumerable are the titles that Sir Joshua Reynolds gave to 
his fancy figure subjects of children. And often as playfully 
and prettily fanciful as the subjects themselves were their 
titles. Sometimes, it is true, he would content himself by 
calling them simply ‘‘ Boy,’’ ‘ Girl,” “ Children ; ’? but more 
often they would be named from some characteristic or 
expression, or costume; some associuted accessory, some 
employment in which they are engaged; or some 
attribute, mythological or otherwise, they are supposed to 
typify. Thus we have the ‘“‘Age of Innocence,” the little 
“ Fortune-Teller,” the ‘‘Mob-Cap,’? the ‘ Strawberry 
Girl’’—so named from the pottle on her arm; and elfin 
‘“Puck’? and ‘‘Robin Goodfellow;’’ then ‘ Colinetta,”’ 
standing on a tiny mound; “ Robinetta,’’ feeding her bird 
perched on her shoulder; ‘‘Muscipula,’’ holding up the 
mouse-trap, while the cat eagerly sniffs at the poor little 
prisoner; and ‘‘ Dorinda,’’ sadly crying over her devd pet by 
the side of its empty cage. ‘To these we may add the ‘ Boy 
with Portfolio,” the ‘Reading Boy,’’ the ‘‘ Little Gipsy 
Vagrant,’’? and the sturdy little street salesman, with his 
cabbage-nets on a pole, and the little sister looking timidly 
over his shoulder, but with faith in the brother’s pro- 
tection... Generally the painter inclined to less familiar, 
more romantic themes, as in some of those already 
quoted, and his piping ‘‘ Shepherd Boy,’’ and ‘ Little 
Shepherdess ’’ wreathing flowers round her lamb’s neck, or 
leaning on the stile with her crook, while her lambs nibble the 
scented May-bloom in the hedgerow. ‘The ‘‘ Children”’ or 
babes ‘‘in the Wood’’ appear also more than once. Then, 
again, Sir Joshua turns his fancy and humour to classical lore, 
in accordance with the taste of the time, and we have nymphs 
and cupids—one of them quaintly figuring as a link-boy; an 
‘‘Tnfant Hercules,’ an ‘Infant Bacchus,’’ and a rogueish 
“ Mercury,’’ holding in his hand a purse he has purloined. 
Lastly, the master essayed a still higher flight in his ‘‘ Infant 
Samuel,’ “St. John,’’? and group (from the same model) of 
winged heads, of ‘‘young-eyed cherubim,’’ singing their 
ecstatic jubilate at the Nativity. 

In Messrs. Leslie and Taylor’s ‘‘ Life of Reynolds,’’? we 
are told that the artist picked up one of his favourite boy 
models from the street, ‘‘ perhaps dabbling in the kennels of 
Hedge-lane, or offering lis link at the President’s coach- 
window as he drove home from a late sitting at ‘the 
Club,’ or an evening party at Mrs. Montague’s. Struck 
by the boy’s golden-brown skin, bright black eyes, 
and knowing smile, Sir Joshua tells him to come—the 
next disengaged morning—to the great house in the centre 
of the west side of the square (now Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson’s sale-rooms), where he will travestie him into a 
blackguard Cupid or Mercury, and put him on the canvas 
besides in his own gipsy rags.’’ Elsewhere, we read that ‘‘ his 
favourite boy-model—from whom he painted his infant Samuel, 
the reading boy in crimson, the boy with a portfolio, and 
others—was a lad, Mason tells us, of about fourteen, ‘not 
handsome, but with an expression in his eye so very forcible, 
and indicating so much good sense, that he was certainly a 
most excellent subject for the pencil.’ The lad had been left 
an orphan, with three or four brothers or sisters, whom he 
taught in succession to make cabbage nets, by the sale of 
which the little family gained a livelihood. Sir Joshua’s love 
of nature led him to seek for models constantly—where Flax- 
man sought them—among the ragged vagrants of the streets.” 

It would be interesting to know that one of these models 
was transmuted into our ‘Little Mischief.”’ The untamed 
vivacity of the expression, the arch, nay, rogueish, 
espi¢glerie of the eyes, and the unkempt hair, nught appear to 
favour such an assumption. But there are infantine terrors 
of the house, and ‘little Pickles”’ in high life as well as low ; 
and the careful morning toilette made by the nurse is soon put 
out of trim by romping. The addition of the drum, that 
instrument of torture to all but the fond parents’ ears, meght 
be the painter’s device, but more probably the ‘‘ motif’? was 
presented to his observation. And it would be still more 
interesting to know that ‘‘ Little Mischief’? was a scion of a 
noble house. For Sir Joshua, also, often painted portraits of 
children to which (the portraits we mean) were given some of 
the fanciful designations already quoted. This is, in fact, one 
of the family portraits of the Earl of Harrington, and it is 
engraved by us with his Lordship’s kind permission. Sir 
Joshua painted several ancestors of the present Earl, including 
the group of the fair Countess with her beautiful children 
clustering around her—one of his most charming renderings 
of maternal and filial love; together with her husband, and 
(also separately) their heir, the Hon. Lincoln Stanhope. This 
portrait, now reproduced, is, we understand, that of the 
younger son, Reginald. 

Our English master, it is needless to add, has never been 
equalled as a painter of children. ‘lo whatever extent, he 
may have been surpassed, technically, by Velasquez, ‘itian, 
Rubens, Vandyke, and other great painters, the child-portraits 
of those masters seem always to represent more or less 
stiffly-posed, self-conscious little mannikins. Yo dir Joshua 
alone the power was given of seizing and suggesting the 
momentary, the imprévu, the unconscious movement, gesture, 
and expression, the untaught, lithe, subtle grace of supple 
restlessness, so essentially characteristic of childhood. ‘That 
this faculty should have been reserved to an unmarried, 
childless man, and displayed more conspicuously as he advanced 
into old bachelorhood, may appear strange, but is not in- 
explicable. Given that the painter was richly endowed with 
natural sensibilities and perception of beauty, will not restraint 
upon the sympathies and affections but increase their intensity ? 
And had he been more familiar with the ways of the little 
angels, had he been brought into closer contact with *‘ Little 
Mischiefs,’? might he not have lost some of the fresh zest with 
which he caught what is most saliently and exquisitely 
characteristic in them ? T. J. GuLLick. 


WORD PUZZLE. 


As black clouds pass away in rain 
Nature resumes my whole again, 

And beauty’s most bewitching face 
Wears by its aid an added grace. 

My head cut off, I straight expand 

O’er many a rood by sea and land ; 

And if one ask for one from you 

Then are you bound to give him two. 
Another gone, how rich is he 

Who strikes, in luck, poor little me. 
One more shear off, and at your leisure 
You’ll doubtless find me lapped in pleasure, 
Or sunk supine in idleness, 

Yet deep in drollery no less. 

Drop yet another, ind you meet 

My double in each London street.—J. L. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


=" ease Se 
HIT OR MISS.—A PALPABLE HIT. 
Bachelor Brown was a quiet man 
Whose scheme of life was a charming plan ; 
He only wanted to live at ease 
With nobody but himself to please ; 
To come and go at no man’s bidding 
Except at Malvern or Ben Rhydding ; 
The doctor's orders were then obey’d, 
For Bachelor Brown was much afraid 
Of looking florid and growing stout, 
He dreaded the very name of gout. 
He thought a wife was a useless bore 
And nothing in life annoyed him more 
Than crying babes or a sudden draught, 
And he always frowned when others laughed. 


We wonder not that Bachelor Brown 
Was not much liked in his native town; 
The boys delighted to play him tricks, 
And most of the folk their eyes would fix 
On distant objects when he pass’d by— 
But he only thought they were very shy. 


It so fell out on a Christmas Day 

That lads and lasses went out to play 

When snow lay deep in the fields hard by 
And bright and clear was the winter sky. 

A snowball battle was soon begun, 

When lo! in the thick of fight and fun 

A ball was thrown with a sudden whirl, 

By a bright and active laughing girl, 

Right through the window of Bachelor Brown, 
Who starts to his feet with a sudden frown ; 
And rushing forth he cries, with a hiss, 

‘“ Who is the villain that dared do this ?’’ 
They all held back and were quite abashed 
When they saw their neighbour’s window smashed. 
But the girl stood up and toss’d her head, 
And with laughing eyes she archly said, 
“Please, Sir, I wanted to bring you out 

To join us all in the snowball bout.’’ 


When Bach’lor Brown saw the pretty face, 
And marked the figure so full of grace, 
His anger fled, and he straightway fell 

In love with the saucy village belle. 


A yery strange thing had come to pass, 
Twas found that the fractured pane of glass 
Was broken in shape like a human heart, 
Which of course gave Bachelor Brown a start, 
For he thought there must be a fate in this, 
So he sought the rollicking snowball miss ; 
With such success did he ply his suit 

That she quite forgot his old repute 

For when he proposed she couldn’t say no, 
And ere the coming of next year’s snow 
Bachelor Brown had a charming wife, 

Who proved the joy of his altered life. 


‘* \ snowball,”’ they said in the little town, 
‘Had made quite a man of Bachelor Brown,’’—M. J. 


A SONG FOR THE SEASON. 
Come, bring in your mistletoe—hang up your holly— 
And pile in their plenty the faggots of Yule. 
To-day is the best of all days to be jolly, 
And bow to our monarch—the Lord of Misrule. 
So each be in trim for a dance or a ditty ;— 
The fun will be furious and fast, it is clear. 
Both elders and youngsters will think ’tis a pity 
That Christmas is with us but once in a year. 


Let Paterfamilias—a model Jack Horner— 
With rapture consume his traditional pie ; 

And, slowly digesting it up in a corner,’ 
‘lake stock of the family bills with a sigh. 


The tradesmen, of course, will be dunning and pressing; 


‘The taxes and rent may be both in arrear. 
Instead of a curse he believes it a blessing 
‘That Christmas is with us but once in a year. 


Dear Materfamilias—a prey to rheumatics— 
Announces her fears in an eloquent strain. 
The whole of the house, from the cellar to attics, 
Ts built as a trap for the draughts and the rain. 
A terrible time is the gloomy December ; 
‘he season afilicts her with bodily fear. 
Her only resource is to gladly remember 
‘That Christmas is with us but once in a year. 


But Youth—never feeling for Pater nor Mater— 

Is laughing their bills and rheumatics to scorn. 
Till midnight, at least—or a little bit later— 

Old games will be played at, and fresh will be born. 
In mirth and in frolic, in jests and in laughter, 

The night shall be spent until morn shall be near ; 
And each merry soul shall be sorry hereafter 

That Christmas is with us but once in a year. 

Henry 8. Leren. 


CHARADE. 


He stands on the deck, in the death-dark night, 
While the waves and the wild winds rave ; 
And the poor ship strives in her puny might, 
To escape from a watery grave. ) 

But the treacherous rocks soon pierce her side, 
And she sinks to her doom accurst ; : 
With the life-buoy launched on the waters wide, 

He is safely held by my jirst. 


When the storm subsides, and the daylight dawns 
On the quietly breathing sea, 

For a sight of land, or a sail, he mourns, 
In the blank immensity. 

But the day drags on, and no hope appears, 
And his moments he fears are reckoned ; 

When a faint puff-puff, with delight he hears, 
And, fainting, is borne on my second. 


As the vessel speeds on her homeward way, 
The rejoicings are loud and great, 

For the precious life thus snatched to-day 
From a lone and lingering fate. 

And he renders thanks as the red wine bright, 
Giveth life to his inmost soul ; 

And mirth holds sway until far in the night, 
While my Jirst is drilled by my whole.—W. H.- 
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DRAWN RY F, BARNARD. 
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MUTUAL 


LZ ASSURANCE GOcisetTyY. 


PRESIDENT. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF RICHMOND AND GORDON, 
K.G., D.C.L. (Oxon). 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF TWEEDDALE, 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD MONCRIEFF, 
Lord Justice-Clerk. 


THE HON. LORD SHAND. 


GENERAL RESULTS, 
SHOWING THE MAGNITUDE OF THE 
SOCIETY’S OPERATIONS. 


55,000 Policies issued insuring ++ £35,560,115 
£1,569,145 of this was transacted in 1880 alone. 


Bonus additions from Profits £7,800,000 
Claims paid at Death .. «» £11,689,566 
Policiesand Bonusesinforce ..  «.. «+ £2,500,000 
Accumulated Funds .. £7,413,268 
Annual Revenue £949,942 


THE SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION 


showed that, after making provision for the whole Liabilities of 
the Society, the Surplus or Profit earned during the seven years 
ending Jan 31,1880, amounted to £1,347,755 lls. 5d., which, in 


accordance with the laws of the Society, was divided among the | 


Members in the form of Reversionary Bonus Additions to their 


Policies; the Bonus for the seven years ending that date being | 


at the rate of £1 14s. per cent per annum on the Original 
Sums Assured and previous Bonus Additions then in force. 
On the Original Sums Assured alone this Division of Profits 
yielded 


BONUSES from £1 14s. to £3 17s. 5d. 
PER CENT PER ANNUM. 


THE VALUE OF THE MUTUAL SYSTEM 
TO POLICYHOLDERS 


comes out prominently in the Division of Profits made among 
the Society's Members for the seven years ending Dec. 31, 1880, 
The Cash Value of the Bonuses divided among them eminent 
to nearly ONE MILLION AND A THIRD STERLING. Under 
the Proprietary System, any of the proportions of Profit usually 
secured to Shareholders would have withdrawn a very largo 
sum from the Policyholders in these seven years. Over an 
average lifetime, therefore, the saving to the Society's Policy- 
holders by its Mutual System must amount to an enormous 


sum, 


MEMBERS JOINING BEFORE DEC. 31, 1981, WILL BE 
ENTITLED TO A YEAR'S BONUS Ji0ORE THAN 
LATER ENTRANTS. 


LONDON OFFICE: 28, CORNHILL, EC. 


} 
} 


WEST-END AGENCY—49, PALL-MALL, 
DUBLIN—41, WESTMORELAND-STREET, 
GLASGOW —114, WEST GEORGE-STREET. 
MANCHESTER—ALBERT-SQUARE, 
LIVERPOOL—48, CASTLE-STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM—12, BENNETT'S: HILL. 
LEEDS—21, PARK-ROW. 

BRISTOL—40, CORN-STREET, 
BELFAST—2, HIGH STREET. 
NEWCASTLE—12, GREY-STREET. 


NORWICH—59, PRINCE OF WALES-ROAD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
9, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
A. 4L Turnsvtt, Manager and Actuary, 


J.J. P. Anperson. Secretary. 
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TOOTH- ACHE. 
[NSTAN T CURE. 
BX TER’S NERVINE. 


SAVES THE TOOTH. 
J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Brilport, writes:—' I consider 
Bunter’s Nervine a specific for Toothache. Very severe cases 
under my care have found instantaneous and permanent relief.” 


A gentleman at Bristol writes:—" For six yearsa decayed tooth 
prevented mastication, as well as causing many sleepless nights ; 
but, having used Bunter's Nervine, } am not only relieved of the 
most troublesome of all pains, but can now use the tooth without 
the slightest inconvenience.” 


BUNTER’S NERVINE forms a stopping, prevents decay, sayes 
the tooth. 
Of Medicine Venders, 1s. 13d. 


{ISHER’S SIMPLICITY BILLIARD- 


TABLE, 
THE T2xFECT BILLIARD-TABLE. 
THE PERFECT DINING-TABLE. 


No mechanism to get out of order. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


PSBER, 188, STRAND. 


NOTICE.—THE 
ANKEE RUBBER BABY.—This 
amusing Shilling Novelty may now be obtained from Toy 
and Novelty Dealers throughout the Kingdom, CAUTION.— 
See that you get the undersigned’s ** YANKEE" RUBBER 
BABY, as there are base imitations in the market. Shopkeepers 
(with card) should apply early for our exceptionally liberal 
terms, and not miss this chance of making money. The 
“YANKEE” RUBBER BABY goes in the waistcoat pocket; 
blows out to life size, is washable, durable, and unbreakable. 
Resembles life—for, like the real article, it coos at, pleasure, yet 
screams awfully if smacked. yen experienced fathers are 
deceived by these laughter-producing infants; and no home can 
be a really happy one without their cheering presence. In long 
white dress, complete, boys or girls, 14 eee ds twins, post-free, 
2s. Address, The FACSIMILEOGRAPH COMPANY, 47, Kemp- 
town, Brighton. New Novelty Catalogue, 300 Illustrations, 
Is. 3d., post-free. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 


MIXTURE is warranted to cleanse the Blood from all 
impurities, from whatever cause arising, For scrofula, Scurvy, 
Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. In Bottles, 
2s. 6d. each, and in cases, containing six times the quantity, Is. 
each, of all Chemists. Sent to any address for 30 or 12 stamps, 
of the Proprietor, the Lincoln and Midland Counties’ Drug 
Company Wate F. J, Clarke), Lincoln. 


OALS, IRON, and LIME. 


Works—Clay Cross, Chesterfield. 
Chief Office—12, Burwood-place, Edgware-road, London, W. 
Sale of Coal upwards of 500,000 tons per annum. 
Cash on delivery. 
All orders to Chiet Office, as above. 


J UNABANS LL WHISKY. — GOLD 


MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, Pure, mild, and 
mellow, delicious and most wholesome, the cream of old Lrish 
Whiskies. Dr. Hassall says: Soft and mellow, pure and well 
matured, and of very excellent quality.” The Gold Medal Dublin 
Exhibition, 1865.—20, Great Titchtield-street, London, W. 


A MOST WHOLESOME SWEETMEAT, 
ASEERY'S 


i saamnmanseatad 
(CONGLETON Cj NGERBREAD: 


FAMED FOR A CENTURY. 
SOLD BY GROCERS AND CONFECTIONERS, 
atis. perlb, Tins, 1s. 9d., 3s, 4d., and 5s, 


RUPTURES. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


\ HITEH’S 
N OC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 500 medical men to be the must 
efiective invention in the treatment of Hernia. The use of a 
steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is uvoided, a soft 
bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite 
resisting power is supplied by the 


WN OC-MAIN PAD AND PATENT 
LEVER, 
fitting with so much ease, and closeness that 
detected, and may be worn during sleep. 

A descriptive circular with testimonials and prices may be had 
of the Manufacturers, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


LACS EE C8: TiO Kei NGS: 
KNEE-CAPS, &e., 
for VARICOSE VEINS. and all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLINGS of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, 
light in texture, and inexpensive, and drawn on like an ordinary 
suocking. 


it cannot be 


TESTIMONIALS. 


All the following testimonials to the excellence of White's 
Moc-Main Truss and other surgical appliances have been given 
to the above Company without being solicited. For obvious 
reasons they do not publish the names, but the original letters 
can be seen at 228, Piccadilly :— 

\ * Reading, May 12, 1881. 

“Sir,—I beg to inclose P.O Order for £2 2s, ud., tur which I 
would thank you to send me a Double Truss. Lami more than 
eighty years of age, und I have had a rupture on my right side 
since September, 1x64, und trom that time | have constantly used 
your Trusses, and am very grateful to you for the support and 
comfort they huve given me.—l am, Sir, yours laithfully wid 
gratefully, 2 eg 

“Jolin White, Esq.’” 


1 “Bacup, April 26, 1381. 
“Dear Sir,—I beg to say I have received your ‘l'russ, ana have 
used it since I rcvived it, and can bear testimony to the truth 
of ail you say » your Advertisement, as Lhave worn a steel Beit 
for fourteen yeais. s i 
* Tinclose a P.O. Jrder for sixteen shillings.—Yours truly, 
“Mr, Jolin White, 228, Piccadilly, London.’ ae 


“ Dundee, Scot'and, April 14, 1881. 

“Dear Sir,—I received one of your Patent ‘russes last sep- 
tember. Would you be as good as to send me another of the 
same, as it answers in a most satisfactory maiuner, and | haye 
recommended it to many of my friends. 1 inclose a Post-Oftice 
Order for £1 1s, Forward at your earliest convenience and 
will much oblige.—Yours truly; 

“Mr. White.” 


you 
in 


“ Wolverhampton, April 1, 1881, 

“ Dear Sir,—I have received the Truss quite sate, and am happy 
to say it fits perfectly. It could not possibly be better. I shail 
haye great pleasure in recommending them to anyone afflicted 
in the sume way that 1 am, as{ have suffered much froma badly 
st ae ie haa Remaining, dear Sir, yours truly, 

“M. J. White. 


“Edinburgh, March 4, 1381. 
“Sir,—I received the Truss safely. It tits admirably and 
causes no inconvenience whatever, 1 inclose P.O. Order in your 
favour for £1 68, 9d, Plewae ucknowledge receipt.—I am, sir, 
yours truly, p oa 
“Mr, John White.” 


=" 


* Lees, Manchester, Peb, 22, 1881, 

“Dear Sir,—Would you please to send ine a 38-inch girth 
Umb lical Truss. 1 have Leen using your belts for more than 
twenty years, und they have Lehi me every satisiaction, so 
much so that [shall recommend them to my friends who may 
be situated as fam, 

“On receipt I shall forward P.O.0. to the General Post Office, 
Tepe ot enain. Sir, yours respectiuly, ih 


N.B. 


Will preserve your 
health by keeping your 
teet. dry during the rain, 
mud, and snow. lar- 
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ticularly recommended to 
Sportsmen for shooting, 
hunting, and fishing. 


N-B. 


Troduces an instant- 

aneous polish without 
brushing; one application 
lasts a week, makes 
Boots Waterproof, Wear- 
proot, and  Weather- 
proof. 


‘N.B. 


Saves twice the cost in 
time and brushes, renders 
leather soft, supple, and 
doubly durable. It con- 
tains no corrosive acid. 


N.B. 


The economiser of time 
and money. The delight 
of ladies. “The most deli- 
cate garments are never 
soiled by its use, and can 
be used on every descrip- 
tion of boots and shoes, 
harness, military accou- 
trements, and to renovate 
all leather goods. 


Nees 
N UBIAN 
NUR 
NUE 


N.B. 


For patent — leather, 
superior to varnish; giyes 
an elastic gloss which 
never cracks. Mudcan he 
washed or brushed off, 
and the lustre restored 
without another appli- 
cation. See directions. 
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A Preeeas a UNIVERSAL” FOOD. 
patent COOKED MALTED 
FARINACEOUS. 

(THE NEW FOOD 
‘Pos INFANTS, CHILDREN, ADULTS, 


Bote in HEALTH and SICKNESS. 


pores “ UNIVERSAL”? FOOD— 
Requires neither boiling nor straining. 
[pores “UNIVERSAL” FOOD—Is 
made in a minute, 
LOYD’S “ UNIVERSAL’? FOOD— 


4 supersedes arrowroot und corn-flour, sago and tapivea. 


RITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, June 25, 
IS8], says:—'* Lloyd's * Universal’ Food has, we find on 
tril, many recommendations ; it is easily digested, and requires 
no cooking, needing only to be nixed with boiling water or niillk, 
It is highly nutritious, very palatable, and has the merit of bein 
cheap, It makes anexceilcnt supper-dish, and a delicate cnstar 
with fruit, It has more nutrition than rice, sago. or tapioca, 
and makes excellent pudding. Tb is applicable tor general use as 
well us specially for invalids and children, for whom if may 
replace, and often yery advantageously, bread-and-milk an 
various forms of porridge. If is not artificially sweetencd, and 
ix a very excellent food, skilfully devised and well prepared.” 


[oxrs “UNIVERSAL”? FOOD—For 


Infants in Heaith and Sickness. 


LADY writes :—‘‘ My infant at six weeks 

old was very smalt and thin, for I was unable to nurse 

her, and she did not thrive on Swiss Milk. I was then induced 

to try LLOYD's UNIVERSAL i 

quantity given in the directions, ana well sweetened with Swiss 

mi.k. The child soon began to taproe and make good firm 

flesh, and is now, at four months oid, a fine, healthy Baby» good 

tempered and sieeping weil; und I should recommend every 
mother, under similar circumstances, to do as I have done " 


LOYD’S “UNIVERSAL” FOOD. 


4 Mothers who have delcate children will find a daily meal 
of this food of immenoe value in strengthening their offspring. 


LOYD’S “UNIVERSAL” FOOD—In 
Bene, Musele, and Flesh making power has no equal. 


LOYD’S ‘‘ UNIVERSAL’? FOOD—For 


Children in Health and sickness. 


R. EDMUNDS, Medical Officer of Health 

tor St. James's, Senior Physician to the Temperance Hos- 

pital writes :—" LLOY D's UNIVERSAL FOOD is an admirable 

combination of cereal and leguminous material, malted so us to 

insure perfect digestion, and cooked so as to need no boiling. | It 

contains an abundant proportion of flesh and bone forming 
muteriats, and is wiike suited for 


GROWING CHILDREN, 
EMACIATED INVALIDS, 
OVERWORKED ADULTS. 
Its peculiar flavour is pleasant and appetising.” 


F7O208 “UNIVERSAL ’”’ FOOD —For 


Adults im Health and Sickness, 


LOYD’S ‘ UNIVERSAL’’ FOOD--Very 


palatuble. Never disagrees, even with the most desicate 


stomach. 
LOYD’S “UNIVERSAL” FOOD— 


Always ucceptable, even to the most fastidious, 


PROFESSOR ATTFIELD'S ANALYTICAL 


REPORT is as tollows:—"I lave made a_ chemical 
analysis and microscopical examination of LLOYD'S UNI 
VERSAL WOOD, « well mixed and prepared meal. 1 find it to 
be a true food, rich in all the elements necessary to the form- 
ation of flesh, faut, bone, and muscle. and therefore greatly 
superior to mere starchy foods. Its clements are in a proper 
form, in a perfectly cooked form, and in natural proportions, 
The phosphates present equal fully 2 per cent of bone phosphate. 
The ieraenens or flesh-lorming matter amounts to us much as 
15 per cent.” 


J LOYD’S ‘f UNIVERSAL ” FOOD.—Sold 
4 jn Tins, at 18, 28,. 68.,and 10s, each, also in 6d, Packets, 
hy all the best Chemists and Grocers. Wholesale of J. aud C. 
Livy and Co., Verulam-street, London, E.C. 


FOOD, using at first half the | 


| 


BENSON'S WATCHES ‘or CHRISTMAS 


PRESENTS. The most useful and the best. 


BENSON'S STEAM FACTORY and CITY 


SHOW-ROOMS, 62 and 64, Ludgate-hill, E ©, 


PENSON'S WEST-END SHOW-ROOMS, 
25, Old Bond-street, W. 


BES SON.—By Warrant WATCHMAKER 


to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


ENSON’S WATCHES sent free and safe 
to all parts, on-receipt of Cheque or P.U.0, 


Bo SON’S SPECIALITIES in WATCHES 
for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
- 


3.—SILVER HALE 

HS ale a eee 

Strength for Boys’ Use. War- ¢ 
patted ; i £3 3s. 


4s.—SILVER WATCH, 


as 
above, complete in Case, with 

bilver hain. Warranted: £4 As, 
5s.—GOLD WATCH, in Case. 


A first watch for young ladies, 
Plain or engraved 18-carat cases, 


ay White or gold dial. Warranted. £5 5s. 
BE SON, WATCHMAKER TO HER 
MAJESTY, 62 and 64, LUDGATE-HILI, 
BEX SON’S WATCHES for CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. The most useful and the best. 
BEN SON, on Receipt of Cheque, will send 
free and sale per post any of these watches, 


slip elaecean aoe PRICE.—Lady’s 
Gold Keyless Half Hunting 


Watch. stout Is-earat plain 
cases, engraved with mMOnOEHAA £1 0. 
a GO) KEYLESS WATCIL 
(as above), in Hunting or 
lalf-Hunting Cases, white diat, 3 
jeweilcd movement. Warranted, 10 
*10.—GOLD KEYLESS WATCH 
(as above), of the first quality, 
timed, rated, and guaranteed, is 
sent free and safe per post, on £10 
receipt of cheque for £10, ois 
BENSON'S STEAM FACTORY, 62 and 
64, Ludgate-hill, Intending purchasers can 
: view watches and clocks of ali kinds in pro- 
cess of manufacture, 
BENSON *S STEAM FACTORY for 
WATCHES and CLOCKS, Ludgate-hill. 
‘Lhe only one of its class in London. 
BENSON'S EXACT WATCH, the most 


pertect and the cheapest, as below. 


= aa a 

5.—GOLD KEYLESS HALF 
CHRONOMETER, adjusted for 
extremes of temperature, with 
Breguet Bait Spuare to prevent 
injury through riding, im set. 
gold, Hunting, Half Hunting, or 
Crystal Gluss Cases, damp-tight 
and air-tight. Guarantecd. 


*25.—GOLD EXACT WATCH 
(as above), ourown make, rated, 
timed, and guaranteed. sent. 
post-free to all parts on receipt 
of cheque for £25, 


5.—GOLD EXACT WATCH 


(as above), engraved with mono- 
gram or crest strongly recom- 
mended for universal wear, and 
sent, post-free to all parts on 


a 
receipt of cheque for £25, £25, 


ro 7 7 

Benson: J. W., will, on receipt of cheque 

or P.O.0, for any of the pres quoted above, 

send the watch ordered, free and sate pee 

puot, to all parts. The quality of the move- 
. make, shape, und finish of the 
f the various watches is in every cuse 
tecd to be the best, as only the most 
jenced workmen are employed at the 
steam factory; but should the ‘watch on 
receipt not be approved of, it will be ex- 
changed tree of cost. 


+? 


£25. 


BENSON PAMPHLET of WATCHES, 
containing over 100. sketehes and lo0w 
different prices, post-free on application. 
Bes SON’S STEAM FACTORY and CITY 
SHOW-ROOMS, 62 and 64, Ludgate-hill, BU. 
f «3 8s.—CARRIAGE CLOCK, in 
Case. complete. Guaranteed, A 
ost usernl present. <a £3 3s. 
*4 4s.—CARRIAGE CLOCK, in 
Git or Nickel. | Superior. lu £A 4s 
Case, complete. Guaranteed, Re 
‘5 5s—CARRIAGE CLOOK, 
striking Hours and Half-Hours. £5 58 
im Cuse, complete. Guaranteed, #2 28S. 
Fatale STOCK of CARRIAGE 
CLOCKS comprises all the new patterns: 
aiso specialities in hand-painted biue and 
white china. Registered designs. 
BENSON'S EARLY ENGLISH CLOCKS, 
in Walnut, Oak, or Ebony, with chased 


brass plaques. kegistered designs. 


ENSON’S HAND-PAINTED 
WEDGWOOD CHINA CLQCKS Chintz, 
Flower. Lindscape, Marine. and other 
subjects. Registered designs, at £10, £11, £12. 


*5,_WARLY ENGLISH OAK or 


EBONY CLOCK. China Plaques. 
Hand-painted. Warranted. 


*10.—HAND-PAINTED WEDG- 


WOOD CHINA CLOCK, Marine 
ard Landscape Pieces, 


£5. 


£10. 


fa ARLY ENGLISH 


WALNUT, OAK, and EBONY 
Bens 


CLOCK, with Emblematical 
Brass Plaques, “The Seasons.” 7 5 
Registered Design. a. 


CLOCKS as above, are all of 
English make, at the Steam Factory, anil 
the designs are registered, thus preventing 
imitation in inferior qualities. Photo- 
graphsand sketches on application. 


BENSON'S JEWELLERY and GOLD 

CHAINS of the newest patterns and at the 
Jowest prices, compatible with good work- 
munship, 


BENSON'S PAMPHLETS on WATCHES, 


Clocks, and Jewellery, Tilustrated. Sent 
gratis and post-free, 


ENSON, J. W., WATCHMAKER by 
WARRAN'T to H.M. 'THE QUEEN. 


PENN'S STEAM FACTORY 
CITY SHOW-ROOMS, © 
62 and 64, LUDGATE-HILL, E.C. 


DS eral a er ake cy Phe 7 
BEX SON’S West-End ESTABLISHMENT, 
25, OLD BOND-sTREET, W. 

TELEPHONE NUMBERS, 175 and 3584. 
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Read Chis!!! It will Repay 


: ——— NHE delicate Skin of Infants and Children is 
EDA VF 


these Soaps ‘often 
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a (yDothers who regard Health and Beauty in your Children! 
you a Chousand-Fold 


II 


cf? 


particularly liable to injury from coarse and unrefined Toilet S hicl 

is commonly adulterated with the most pernicious ingredi ; iechapitiy, yoouea and Lice 

appearance of the Si ibe 1a ae + ea ; hence frequently, the irritability, redness, and blotchy 
APS ARE FREQUENTLY POISON 

varieties ; and nearly all Toilet Soaps Bee an excess of Soda. Rye Gee Sees as eae 


contain much more Soda than others, owing to the us i i 
in Mt a : : g e of Cocoa Nut Oil, which makes a bad, stron caline S 
=] very injurious to the Skin, besides leaving a disagreeable odour on it. paper 


It should be remembered that ARTIFICIALLY 
Very White Soaps, such as “ Curd,” usually 


The serious injury to Children resulting from 


remains unsuspected in spite of nature's warnings, until the unhealthy and irritable condition of the Skin has developed 


into some unsightly disease, not infrequently baffling the skill of the most eminent Dermatologists 
gists, 


oT EET CUNT TUCUT TTY SUECTTTUTTTTTTTTTCCTTT FCT TTS T CCST TS SC SS FC CT SSS TCT T Cr rcrarararare 
BQOVOD ESSE SSS S VO GI LS SO OSHS OSSO SPIO SOG FOO SHO DO SIIOV SPI SO VG OSS O FEF OOOOO SOOOO 
PPPOGOVOPOOOPEOOOOSD PRPPOPPP EP SEP DOLE POGEVOV OVO O PE OOO LG SU FO VU TOe ER OOM OLS LYD OHS HHO HHO0OHOOOOOOE 


g—@S- PEARS’ SOAP IS ABSOLUTELY PURE, 
@@e- PEARS’ SOAP IS FREE FROM EXCESS OF ALKALI (Soda) 
@=e- PEARS’ SOAP CONTAINS NO COLOURING MATTER. 


> PEARS’ SOAP IS DELIGHTFULLY PERFUMED. 
eS PEARS’ SOAP IS REMARKABLY DURABLE. 
PEARS’ SOAP has been in GOOD REPUTE nearly 100 Years. “il 


“Fa 
“a 


ITS DEEP BROWN AMBER COLOUR IS NATURAL TO IT, AND ACQUIRED BY AGE ALONE. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


FOR THE TOILET, NURSERY AND SHAVING. 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


PEARS’ SOAP 


PURE, FRAGRANT AND DURABLE. 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


Vv 


A careful perusal of the following Reports of the most Eminent Analytical Chemists, together with the Testimonials of the élite of the Medical Authorities on the Skin, will convince the 
most sceptical of the immense Superiority of PEARS’ SOAP. 


REPORTS OF EMINENT ANALYSTS. 


From Dr. REDWOOD, Ph.D., F.G.S., F.LG., &. 5 

Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 
ESSRS. Pears have long been celebrated for their Transparent Soap (Traas- 

parent Soap was invented by them), and from frequent examinations and analyses of it 
during a period of thirty years, I can certify that it possesses the properties of an efficient yet mild 
deiergent, without any of the objectionable properties of ordinary Soaps, which usually contain free 
fatty acid or caustic alkali, or alkaline salts, giving them a greasy, acrid or irritating character. It is 
cuite free from Cocoa Nut Oil and artificial colouring matter, and may be relied upon for great purity, 
uniformity of composition, and agreeable perfume. It may be represented as a perfect Toilet Soap.” 


From CHARLES R. ¢. TICHBORNE, Esq., LL.D., F.LC., F.C.S., &.; Lecturer on Chemistry at 
Carmichael College of Medicine, Dublin, and Chemist to the Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland. 


‘ 


5 HAVE made three separate and independent analyses of Pears’ Transparent Soap, < 


the samples being procured by myself at ordinary Retail Shops, and from these examinations 
I am enabled to certify to its purity. 
causticity—to persons of delicate skin a question of vital importance. Being free from all adulter. 
ation with water its durability is really remarkable. I cannot speak too highly of it, for it strikingly 
illustrates the perfection of Toilet Soap. Within the last few years a great number of Transparent 
Soaps, imitations of Messrs. Pears’ invention, have appeared in the market of a most inferior and 
injurious character, consisting of Cocoa Nut Oil, Glycerine, and a large addition of water. and | 
have found in them over five per cent. of free caustic soda, and nearly one-third water, I need 
hardly say that such Soaps are necessarily most hurtful.” 


Seen ed een an 
From Professor JOHN ATTFIELD, F.R.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain; Author of a Manual of General, Medical, and Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 

. HAVE annually, for the past ten years, made an independent analysis of your Trans- 

parent Soap, and have not found it to vary in quality or in composition. It contains 
neither excess of alkali nor of moisture, and it is free from artificial colouring matter. A better, 
purer, or more usefully durable Soap cannot be made.” 


From Professor CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R.GS.L, $.Sc. Camb. Univ, ; Professor of Chemistry 
and Hygiene in the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland ; Medical Officer of Health & Analyst for Dublin. 
Hi HAVE analysed Samples of Pears’ Soap, purchased by myself in Dublin. I find it 

remarkably good—prepared from pure materials, combined in the proper proportions, and 
{ree from Cocoa Nut Oil and from artificial colouring. It may safely be used upon the skin of the 
tenderest infant.” 


From STEVENSON McADAM, Esq., Ph.D., &c.; Lecturer on Chemistry, Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh, 


it HAVE made careful analyses of several tablets of Pears’ Transparent Soap, 

which I obtained indiscriminately at different shops in Edinburgh, and I can certify to its 
being a pure and genuine Soap, free from admixture with any foreign substances, and practically 
devoid of causticity. It combines detergent with emollient properties in a high degree, and it may 
therefore be used with great adyantage for toilet and bath purposes, especially in the case of 
children and others whose skin is soft and delicate and liable to be affected by the impure and 


, 


caustic nature of ordinary Soaps.’ 


PEARS’ SOAP HAS BEEN AWARDED FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL H 
SFR. PIII IIe 


It is made in the most perfect manner and is free from any | 


MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS. 


From Professor ERASMUS WILSON, Professor of Dermatology, Royal College of Surgeons of England 
[in the “Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” } 

HE use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the Skin in health, to maintain its 

complexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles. PEARS isa name engraven 


on the memory of the ‘oldest inhabitants’; and Pears’ Transparent Soap is an article 
of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for 


% 


the skin.” 


Dr. TILBURY-FOX, late Physician to the Skin Department, University College Hospital, London. 
i JORSRS Soap is the best Soap made.’—Vide Tilbury-Fox on the “SKIN,” p. 509.” 


Mr, JOHN L. MILTON, Senior Surgeon, St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 
From the “ Hygiene of the Skin,” 
ROM time to time I have tried many different Soaps, and I have now, after Fifteen Years 
careful trial in many hundreds of cases, both in Hospital and Private Practice, no_hesita- 
tion in giving my verdict to the effect that nothing has answered so well, or proved so beneficial to 
the skin, as Pears’ Transparent Soap.” 


“ 


From “The Bath in Health and Disease,” by the same Author. 
EARS’ Soap is unrivalled for purity, and is really the most economical of Soaps, as it 
contains scarcely any water, as Professor Attfield's analysis incontestibly demonstrates.” 


i“ 


oe <= = 


Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National Institution for the Skin, London, 


EARS’ Soap is, in my estimation, greatly superior to any other form of Soap with 
which I am acquainted, and my best testimony to the fact is—always using it myself.” 


“ 


=<—<—— SE 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, late Physician to St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 


: OR many years I have had the pleasure in recommending and using Pears’ Soap 
in preference to every other, as being perfectly free from those impurities so prejudicial to 
the skin, found in most Soaps.” 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, Surgeon and Lecturer at St. John's Hospital for the Skin, London, 
Successor to the late Mr. James Startin. 
ee: S tothe Soap you should use: Having made innumerable experiments with all the best 
known Toilet Soaps, both of English and Continental Makers, my experience as regards 
Pears’ Soap endorses that of the late Mr. James Startin, Professor Erasmus Wilson, Dr. 
Tilbury-Fox, and similar writers ; I have invariably found it perfectly pure, and the most efficacious 
in health and disease, and hence I recommend it to patients in preference to all others.” 


H. S. PURDON, M.D., Physician to the Belfast Skin Hospital. 


s HE best Soap I knowis Pears’ Transparent Soap, and I recommend it to patients 
and friends.” 


— 


<== 


ONOURS FOR COMPLEXION SOAP. 


FOR WASHING. 


Tablets & Balls, 4s. each. Larger Gizes, 1/6 & 2/6 


(The 2/6 Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses). A Smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. 
partenariat laa ele ALLA AL LLL ALLAN 
FOR SHAVING. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO CONSUMERS OF PEARS’ SOAP. 
PEARS’ SOAP IS SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


F any obstacle is thrown in the way of its purchase by dishonest Dealers, the Proprietors will supply it 
direct at the following prices, on receipt of P.O.O., but they prefer and recommend that the Public 
obtain the Soap through the Trade. T is Notice is necessary, as vilely injurious imitations are often 
substituted for extra profit, even by Dealers who would be thought “respectable” some of whom attract 
you into their shops or stores by marking PEARS’ SOAP, as a bait, at less than cost price, and 
then recommend you to take some rubbish on which they get a large profit. Consumers have simply 
to insist on having PEARS’ SOAP, remembering that any substitute is offered for the advantage of the Seller 


' In Neat ¢ To Fit the : _Per Per Case of 12 doz. ase free, and R _ Per Per Case of 12 doz. Case free, and 
Stick wan) or Round Cake ees aa Price 1s, Gil ( ee te eS V6 15). ae a og 
4 UMPTION. . 
Lavocr Sizes of each Shape 1/6and 2/6each. [il/- __10/-_£5 2/6 25/- £12 10/- 


ow ae, , 
mes Se 


A. & F. PEARS, 


Soap Aakers bp Appointment to 
N.IMN. Che Drince of Males. 


vvV 


Gc 1 aS 
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UN 
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~ 19), Great Russell Btreet, 
*; LONDON, W-. 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT  (Regi.) 


OETZMANN & CO, 


67, 69, 71, 73, 77 & 79, HAMPSTEAD-ROAD  NEA&z TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 


CARPETS. An immense Stock of BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, KIDDERMINSTER, and every description of CARPETS, Best ANTE 
FE S Quality and Newest Designs, Twenty-five per Cent below the MANUFACTURERS’ present vrices, 0. and co. HUR ITURE. 
CARPE LC Ss. having placed contracts before the recent advance in wool. MURNEE RE. 


THE “QUEEN ANNE” 
TEA AND BREAKFAST SERVICES. 


OETZMANN and CO.’S New Registered Design, 
the “QUEEN ANNB®.” manufactured at the 
ROYAL PORCELAIN WORKS, WORCESTER, 
exclusively for O. and CO.,1s most artistic in 
'\ shape, design, and colourings, and of the high 
quality and finish for which these celebrated 
Works are noted, whilst the prices are no higher 
than are often charged for lower qualities. 

TEA SERVICE of 28 Pieces, in New Brown, 
Blue, Pink. or Green, with Burnished Gold 
Lines and Edges, £1 1s. Coloured Illustrations 
forwarded post-free on application. To those 
who have no decided preference as to colour 


THE “JAPANESQUE.” 


we aitvise the New Brown; it never fails to . 
= please, and the sre Heyer cent its oot sub- fs Pieces a re te fe, i> YZ 
_—— — dued tone. A small specimen Cup and Saucer wwe oe Sei eet nar 
m any of the above colours forwarded, safely packed and post-free, on receipt Ww» - 313s, 6d. DINNER PLATES, 434. each, 


A Lurge Stock of DINNER SERVICES, from 13s. 8d. to £52 10s, 
MINTON'S, WEDGWOOD'S, ROYAL WORCESTER, and CROWN DERBY 

DINNER, DESSERT, TEA, and BREAKFAST SERVICES, in great variety, 

Illustrations post-free on application, t 


of 15 stamps. 

The “QUEEN ANNE” SERVICES being very suitable for a Present, O. and 
CO. will forward them, safely packed and CARRIAGE PAID, to any address in 
the United Kingdom, on receipt of 1s. 6d. extra. 


THE “TUDOR” TOILET SERVICE, 
BLACK OR VANDYKE BROWN, ON IVORY 
TINTED WARE, 

Single Set .. ie fy -- 10s. 6d. 

A large Stock of TOILET SERVICES, from 3s. 
per Set. 


WEDGWOOD 
TABLE LAMP, 


Various Designs, with 
duplex burner, globe, 


TABLE LAMP, 


MANTEL BOARDS, &c., 10s. 6d. ; 
Straight or shaped, covered in fine Cloth or Velvet. with Fringe and Fancy Gil A Large Stock of * _ HANDSOME BRASS FENDER, WITH BEST BERLIN BLACK BASE, 
Studs, poe with Hhandsomely-shaped Valance, yoni Tos. 6d. each gure with pale LAMPS of every de- ensign Bronge ree ™ , 


ay Nee burner, Ban Any Size .. s Reet ie 'y us £2) 156; 

obe, &c. oo ne DIB, Vari i ; . F s 

Blob tio, with plain punkah A Variety of other Designs in Black and Brass FENDERS, from 12s. 9d. to £7 10s, 
head, for India .. 29s. 6d. 


scription always on 
show, fitted with va- 
rious burners. 


mettes and Curtains. Mounting Needlework extra. , 


YMRS DDE 
ae 


Ses 
ARTISTIC CANE WINDOW BLINDS AND 
SCREENS, 
“THE CHIPPENDALE,” 
Price 3s. 6d. per square foot. 

Variety of other Patterns in Stock, 

Fete to fos od. per foot. Can bejmade to 

any size or design. ustrations post-free on 

application. 


BLACK AND GOLD 


OR WALNUT AND GOLD HANDSOME WALNUT = FINE WICKER 


SOILED LINEN BASKETS, 


=a 


DECORATED BRA 
“BASS” LADY'S BASY-CHAIR. 7 nae DB oon ie pete es 4 CHIPPENDALE CLOCK. 5 
Suntukices ane Sayre ais 5in. long .._ 98. 9d. Sone Metall IMITATION Oak se $ a) z Win-high- ..  ..  ... 63. 9d. 
4 ys y , angled to fit in eorner of ew, upholstered in asu- jak or Ebonized Case, with 2. Soh ens / tt ssi Sas. 84 

Ditto, all hair * ed. room, fame. price, perfor manner-and covered BRONZE VASES. Blue Dial, 28s. 6d. . Pe Fe aa . 9d. 
uae pele ee 12in. high, 4s. 11d. 3 ae ee ot New peaene Winhigh .... .. 98.6 
MUSIC STOOLS in St5ck ee léin, highs 7s. 11d. - GLUOKS, fom Sle Gh to BD 
from 12s. 6d. to 638. ' ——~ eget re 2g.” ata 


FOOTSTOOL, INLAID WALEOT SELIVARIUN, 


‘ » 5 
in Walnut, Mahogany, or A variety of Patterns in Stock, in 
Oak, 5s. 6d. Walnut, Oak, or Mahogany, 4s. 11d,, 
Inlaid ditto, 6s. 9d. ds. 9d., 68. 9d., 98. 9d., 128. 6d., 18s. 9d. 
FOOTSTOOLS of every description in Mahogany, Walnut, Oak, Black, 
Black and Gold, all Gilt, &c., from 2s. 9d. to z gs. 
Gilt Footstools, 4s. 1ld., 5s. 94., 78. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s, 9d. 
No extra charge for Mounting Needlework. 


EBONIZED EARLY ENGLISH 
OCCASIONAL TABLES, 


WALNUT, BIRCH, OR EBONIZED 


3 2 ft. +. £1 15s. Od. be i 

THE GLOUCES£@R EASY-CHAIR. 2f@in. <3. fl 9 3a8 ed, OOCASIONAL TABLE, 151.82” yenctcered in Hate, ant fnilod in the Det 

aj see I Ga ene ou cass) - oe 15s 0a! Ebonized and Gold ditto ., 1gs. 9d. pholstered in Hair, an oe shed in the bes' 
very sott and comfortable SO ee 2 at Sit... : + 2 3s. 0d. tacall = Nee 

Ditto, in best Leather S we -. 5 15s, Gd. 3 te ee : 

Ditto, in Morocco c pa. a Bal RS eS 


HANDSOME BLACK AND GOLD GLASS, 
with Shelves, Best Plates, 4ft. 6in. wide by 4ft. high, £2 17s. 6d. 


HANDSOME BLACK AND GOLD OR 
WALNUT AND GOLD 
EARLY ENGLISH GLASS, 


with Painted Panels, 2 ft, 5in. wide, by 2 ft. 7in. 
high, £2 12s. 6d. : 
With Round or Oyal-shaped Centre, same price. 


HANDSOME WALNUT 
INLAID CANTERBURY WHAT-NOT. 


ey 

HANDSOME CHIPFuN DALE BRACKET. With Drawer «,_—«,. £2 7, 64. 
with Four Bevelled rlates, 32 in. high, 20in. c 

wide - es es => -«» £2 5s. Gd. 


= ———— 7 


EARLY ENGLISH EBONIZED 
CABINET, 


with handsomely Decorated Panels, 
1ft. 10in. wide Ey 8ft. din. high, 
3. 


THE “EARLY ENGLISH” THE “NORFOLK” COAL BOX, 
BLACK AND BRASS COAL with Brass Mountings and Loose 


ining. 
VASE, Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, Ebonized, 
Large Size, 10s. 6d. C., 218. 
Strong LooseLining included. Ditto, ditto, 25s. 6d., 31s. 6d. 


HANDSOME GOTHIC 
OAK OR MAHOGANY 
HALL CHAIR, 17s. 6d. 
Various Designs in| Ma- 
hogany and Oak HALL 


CHAIRS, from 12s. 6d 
upwards. 


NORMANDY ROD SCREENS. 


3 Folds, each 2 ft, wide, for draping with Cretonne or other materials, 6. SUPERIOR 
eae ee Pg A 4 ae ap a Nee 5 ee Oh. Ste. THE CHESTERFIELD SETTEE. CANE SEAT CHAIR. WICKER CHAIR, 12s. ae ig 
: Ye od. «786d. : ge eine 6ft.6in. long, stuffed hair, finished very soft wwe a es AT TH Polished Mahogany," Walnut Ebonizing, 8s. 6d.extra, Cushions for ditto, 
+) ee Fa, Re apn ae ee Ditto altto with epring edge, upholstered in best manner 8 88. Birch, or Ebonized, (s, Sd.” ee trom. 88. 6 


* ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND FAITHFUL ATTENTION INTHE SELECTION. DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 
IN ORDERING ANY OF THE ABOVE ARTICLES IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO CUT THE PAPER; MENTIONING THE “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” WILL BE SUFFICIENT. 
HOUSES TO BE LET OR SOLD, TOWN AND COUNTRY; PARTICULARS FREE ON APPLICATION. REMOVALS BY ROAD, RAIL, ORSEA. ESTIMATES FREE. 


OETZMANN & CO. HAMPSTEAD-ROAD, LONDON. "iii'ane'zovastar nr mesncome sunt omens 200.60 


i ; sof a = 


